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THE GIFT OF wORDS 


ZS, OW welcome are the words 
\ that carry Friendship! 
KZ They have that wondrous 
24D) power of setting Time 
and Space aside, bringing to life 
upon the written page, the smile, 
the handclasp, and the voice itself! 
@ Though youand I may not see each 
other often, we still can keep these 
couriers of friendship speeding back 
and forth between us. You will find 
them here ready to your hand in 
this little gift that holds so much 
the greater Gift. @Given at the 
season of Good Tidings and Good 
Will, may these serve you faithfully 
and be a pleasant reminder of the 
giver for many and many a year. 
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When you give an Eversharp or a Wahl Pen, you give 
something that is beautiful, useful, and certain to please. 
These jeweler-precision writing instruments, exquisitely 
fashioned in precious metals, are obtainable now either 
singly or matched, in attractive Wahl Gift Boxes. 
Accompanying these Gift Boxes this season is that fine 
Christmas sentiment, ‘‘The Gift of Words,’’ engrossed 
on gape note, and needing only your signature to 
make it your personal greeting. Another entirely new 
and delightful gift is the new Wahl Fountain Pen Desk 
Set. Nothing like it ever before, for office and home. 
Ask for it at your dealer's. 

Eversharps from so cents to $35.00. Wahl Pens from $2.50 

to $50.00. Combination Sets of Eversharp and Wahl Pen 


from $4.50 to $85.00; the one pictured below is $53.00. 
Wahl Fountain Pen Desk Sets $12.00 and $13.00. 


THe Waut Company, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, III. 


“WAHL PRODUCTS" 


EVERSHARP // WAHL PEN 
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Credenza Model Victrola 


See and hear the new Orthophonic 
Victrola. New in principle. New in 
design. New in construction. New in 
musical results. It marks the beginning 
of a new era in music reproduction and 
will prove a revelation to you. 
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What to give for Christmas! 
It mustn’t be expensive but it 
must mean something to your 
friends. Can you think of any- 
thing that can get closer to the 
heart or keep that heart warm 
for so long as just the right 
music? How can you give the 
right music? You can buy a 
slip from your dealer which will 
permit your friends to make 
their own selection. 
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My 


, 
Year-Old Friend 


ESTERDAY I looked upon a 

dead thing. There were others 

about me, men and women who 

stared wonderingly, others who 
gaped in stupid and unthinking curiosity, 
and some who passed with only a casual 
glance of interest, their places taken-by 
newcomers. I remained, drawing back a 
little, so that I was in a way alone. 

But I could. see this lifeless thing. It 
was friendless, terrifically lonely, except 
for my presence. I wondered what the 
casual, thoughtless passers-by would think, 
or say, or do if they had known that my 
own soul was a part of the soul of that dead 
thing—if they had known that I loved it, 
was grieving for it, and that the dead thing, . 
because of our comradeship, had loved me. 

After a time we were alone, this thing of 
death and I. People passed on. I found a 
seat, and remained with my friend of old. 
Stillness fell about us, the stillness of a 
drowsy afternoon in the Museum of 
Natural History, in London. Fastened up- 
right against a towering wall rested this 
friend whose passing J mourned. 

It was a cross-section of a giant redwood 
tree, brought from Fresno, California. It 
was ninety feet in circumference, nearly 
two thousand years old and was still as 
sound as a dollar when its murderers cut 
it down. 

Murderers. 

The thought was in my mind, as I sat 
there, a thought that grew until it was a 
slowly burning rage in my heart. I had 
been over Europe, a continent stripped of 
its timber until its so-called “forests” would 
be no more than brush-lots in America. 
And I thought, as I looked at that dead 
friend of mine, of the ruthless slaughter of 
the forests which we still have left, the 
barbaric waste of that greatest of all our 
treasures, the ghastly neglect of govern- 
ment, both state and national, and of the heinous game of 
politics which is making it impossible for us to save for our 
children and our children’s children that next greatest of all 
things to air and food which the Great Creator has given us— 
the tree. 

Murderers! Destroying, dollar-chasing, selfish humanity. 

_ And then, in that stillness which had strangely fallen about us, 
it seemed to me that I heard a whisper coming to me from the 
soul of the tree against the wall. I listened. It was alive again, 
trying to make me understand, fighting to get a message to the 
one friend that had come its way, a friend from its own land 
across the sea. I think it was the swan-song of that tree I heard 
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a message I would will- 
ingly give my life if all 
the world could hear, 
and understand. 

“Listen to me, please 
listen,” the whispering 
voice seemed to say. 
“You have just come 
from a land where an- 
cient ruins are being 
dug out of earth and 
lava. You have looked 
with awe upon ancient 
monuments and great 
cathedrals built when 
the world as you know it 
was young. The world 
is fighting to save these 
things, to pass them 
down to other ages. 
Yet I, in whose veins 
the life-blood is scarcely 
dried, am older than 
the ancient houses of 
Pompeii or the Colos- 
seum of Rome. Only 
yesterday I was alive, 
when my human mur- 
derers came. They 
killed me, killed me 
laughingly, jeeringly, 
triumphantly, and with 
me two thousand years 
of knowledge and of 
life. 

“T was straight and 
tall when the man you 
call Christ, and whose 
teachings have been so 
poorly followed on 
earth, was born. For 
God loved trees, and so 
did Christ. I was as 
mighty as your mighti- 
est oak when the Middle Ages began. Yet still I was only 
shoulder high to my older brothers and sisters when Columbus 
discovered America, and I was still climbing toward the blue 
skies which God made for the trees when the Middle Ages ended. 

“And I was two thousand years old when they cut me down. 
And those who killed me, and so many others about me, were 
not thinking of Pompeii, or Rome, or Christ, or God——” 

The whispering voice died away. Then the old tree gave its 
final whispering message to me. Out of its soul I heard that 
voice as clearly as ever I heard the soft sighing of forest trees in 
the beauty of dusk-time. ‘Please tell them about me at home,” 
it said. ‘Please tell them. And—good-by!” te 
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PRESI 


An Intimate Study 
by Frazier Hunt 


(Associate Editor of (osmopolitan) 
—the FIRST 
permitted to any 
JOURNALIST 


WANT to tell quite simply about a 
day I spent with President Coolidge 
and Mrs. Coolidge. It isn’t easy to 
do because the most difficult thing in 
writing is to write plainly and understand- 
ingly about plain and unpretentious folks. 

Mr. Everett Sanders, Executive Secre- 
tary to the President, telephoned me at my 
hotel in Washington late in the afternoon 
that Mrs. Hunt and I were invited to lunch 
at the White House the following day and 
then go to the World’s Series ball game 
with the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
We were to come to the White House a 
little before one o’clock. 

At the door of the White House we were 
welcomed by the majordomo as if we 
were frequent callers. “Glad to see you 
again, Mr. Hunt.” 

He took my hat and coat and ushered 
us into a comfortable reception-room. He 
was gone a minute and when he returned, 
announced, “The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge.” 

Walking a little ahead of Mrs. Coolidge— 
as executive etiquette demands—the Presi- 
dent crossed the room and cordially shook hands with Mrs. Hunt 
and myself. Mrs. Coolidge greeted us gracefully and smilingly. 
Then she introduced the two other luncheon guests—the Attor- 
ney General and Mr. Stearns, the President’s personal friends. 

With introductions over, the President offered his arm to Mrs. 
Hunt and led the way towards the dining-room. - 

“The rest of us will just go along together,” Mrs. Coolidge 
said with a smile. 

So, chatting as if we were old friends, we crossed down the 
hall and into a large dining-room with a round mahogany table. 
The President placed Mrs. Hunt on his right, and Mrs. Coolidge 
directed me to sit on the President’s left. The Attorney General 
sat on the other side of me, and Mrs. Coolidge between him and 
Mr. Stearns. 

We bowed our heads and the President asked Mr. Stearns to 
say grace. 

With general conversation resumed, the President turned to 
Mrs. Coolidge and asked where the two White House dogs were. 
She explained that they had been sent to their kennels so they 
wouldn’t see us start for the ball game. 

“That’s right,” the President agreed. And then to the rest of 
us: “You know it about breaks their hearts when we start in a 
car without them. And when they see bags being packed and 
realize they are to be left behind while we go on a journey, they 
make a terrible fuss.” 

For several minutes we talked about dogs and I told them about 
my boy’s wire-haired terrier, “Rip,” who likes to sit before the 
grate fire and nod like an old man. And each time he nods, he 
looks around to see if anyone is watching him, and then after 
severai attempts to keep awake, he gives up the struggle and 
flops down in peaceful slumber. 
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“‘We had a wire-haired terrier one time but he was too high- 
strung to have around the house,” the President said. 

Then we fell to talking about the Middle West and the rich 
corn country around Galesburg, Illinois. 

“Where was it we were going when we passed through Gales- 
burg that time?” the President asked Mrs. Coolidge. 

Finally they figured it out and then we got to talking about the 
American Legion convention at Omaha. ‘The Iowa boys were 
magnificent in the parade,”’ Mrs. Coolidge remarked. ‘Each one 
carried a great tall corn-stalk.” 

“Tallest corn I ever saw,” the President said. 

“What’s that song they sing?”’ Mrs. Coolidge asked. 
that’s it—‘Out where the tall corn grows.’ ” 

‘‘We Middle Westerners are mighty proud of that country,” 
I couldn’t help saying. There were four New Englanders against 
my Hoosier wife and myself, so I had to make my little gesture of 
pride. They didn’t mind it in the least; in fact, I think they rather 
enjoyed being twitted with friendly sectional brags. 

The luncheon had got quite a ways along by this time. Two 
colored butlers were serving—and I noticed that they always 
served the President first. The first two courses had been 
bouillon and crab meat baked in shells. Then came the real dish 
of the day. 

It was fried liver and bacon. It wasn’t cooked in any fancy 
Ritz way with rich sauce over it; it was plain, old-fashioned fried 
liver and bacon, crisp and well done. 

I’ve been in pretty near all the countries in the world and eaten 
“behind” all kinds and grades of cooks, but I don’t remember 
ever eating plain fried liver and bacon anywhere else than in 
these United States of ours. To me it’s pure American. 

The President took only one piece but I helped myself to two. 
I hadn’t had any for a long time and this was cooked the way we 
used to get it when I was a kid back in Indiana. And with it 
came creamed potatoes and buttered carrots. 

We had apple sauce for dessert. That’s another favorite dish 
of mine. And it, too, is an American dish I’ve never had in any 
other country. 
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Mrs. Coolidge The President 

The President asked me how the magazine business was and 
[ explained that magazines were booming but that the book 
business was a little off. I added that I meant there was a 
slump in fiction, not in serious non-fiction books. 

The Attorney General asked me what were my favorite 
books and I said the Bible and “Huckleberry Finn.” Strange 
to say, none of the others had read ‘Huckleberry Finn” but they 
ill were Bible readers. One spoke about the fine, old-fashioned 
habit of opening the Bible at random and starting to read where 
your eyes fell. 

“T often do that,” Mrs. Coolidge said. 

“Senator Beveridge wrote something very fine one time about 
the Bible for every-day reading,” the President remarked. “I 
think I have that up-stairs in a book that he sent me. Ill try 
to find it for you.” 

Some one asked then what time the game started and when we 
had looked at our watches the President said: “We haven’t much 
time to waste. I suppose we had better be getting ready pretty 
300n.”” 

Luncheon was over, so we pushed back our chairs and again the 
President offered his arm to Mrs. Hunt and led the way out of the 
dining-room into a tiny elevator that takes you up to the second 
floor of the White House. Mrs. Coolidge took charge of. Mrs. 
Hunt while the men followed the President to his study. 

For several minutes he searched through the bookcases that 
half lined the room. “You know, they send a young man up here 
to take care of my books and after he gets through arranging them 
[ never can find anything I want,” he dryly remarked. “I don’t 
seem to be able to locate that book of Senator Beveridge’s.” 

But I didn’t mind, because my eyes were feasting on the pic- 
tures on the walls—an oil painting of a low-ceilinged room in a 
plain Vermont farmhouse, with an old man standing by a kero- 
sene lamp with a Bible in his hand, swearing in his son as Presi- 
dent of the United States; a painting of horses and bob-sleds in a 
Minnesota wood; a hand-colored panorama of rolling green hills 
with a tiny white village nestling in their midst—‘‘The heart of 
the Green Mountains” it was labeled. 





cA Simply-told Account 


of a Luncheon of 
LIVER and BACON 


at the WHITE HOUSE 
and an afternoon ata 


BASEBALL Game 


The President slipped from the room and 
the Attorney General, who, like the Presi- 
dent, is from Vermont, and I fell to talking 
of those flowing green hills and the quiet 
and sane wisdom they give to certain 
men. 

I recalled then how last spring when the 
President’s father was visiting the White 
House, the President was anxious that he 
should stay on and make his home there. 
Colonel Coolidge is an old man and not very 
well, and life would have been more com- 
fortable for him there. But spring was in 
the air and Colonel Coolidge figured that it 
was high time that he had his early peas in 
the ground. 

The President might have pooh-poohed 
the idea of leaving for the sake of putting 
in a little dab of a garden. But he didn’t. 

For a half-century and more late April 
had seen early peas planted by the 
Coolidges. It was part of the order 
of life. And Calvin Coolidge understood. 

Perhaps in the same way he understands 
a great many things about the peculiar 
problems that confront our country today 
—problems that to the outsider are as unimportant as the 
planting of early spring peas, but all a part of the very warp 
and woof of our national life. 

And that may be the reason America trusts and believes in 
him—and, by the same token, that may be the reason he trusts 
and believes in America. 

This is about all of my story. After we’d been in the Presi- 
dent’s study for a few minutes it was time to start for the ball 
game. The President and Mrs. Coolidge led the way in their car 
and the rest of us followed in another. 

I noticed that Mrs. Hunt was.wearing a heavy fur coat. She 
explained that Mrs. Coolidge was afraid she wasn’t warmly 
enough dressed for the cold, windy day and had insisted that she 
wear one of her own coats. No one could be lovelier or kinder 
than this First Lady of the Land. 

Incidentally, she understands baseball. She was carrying a 
leather purse with a season’s pass fastened on the inside of the 
flap—a present from the Washington Club. And with a stub 
of a pencil she kept score of the runs, hits, errors, assists and 
put-outs. The President was mildly interested. 

Only once or twice did he have anything to say. In the 
middle of the playing he turned to Mrs. Coolidge and asked the 
time. 

Carefully she looked at her wrist watch and answered: ‘“‘Three- 
nineteen.” Not “quarter after three,” or “three-twenty,” but 
the exact minute: “three-nineteen.” 

When the game was over and we were back in the White House 
and it was time to go, the Coolidges said good-by to us in the 
same friendly way in which they had greeted us. The President 
ordered that a car take us anywhere that we wished. 

We'd had a good visit. We’d spent a day with real ees 
1 





The Story So Far: 


HEN Perdita Robinson first caught 

the roving eye of the young Prince of 

Wales, later to be George IV, she had 
already had a somewhat tragic history; but she 
was now started on that career which was soon 
to take London by storm. At sixteen married off 
by her mother to a man supposedly rich, but 
in reality living only on expectations, she had 
soon found that Mr. Robinson was merely that 
impossible creature, a rake without charm. For 
a time she had been compelled to share 
with him a debtor’s prison. Now she merely 
tolerated whun she did not actively despise 
him. 

And then came her amazing opportunity to 
be free of all this. Coming to the notice of 
Richard Sheridan, in the early bright flush 
of his brilliant career as a playwright, she 
was selected to play the part of Juliet on the 
stage of his theater; and Sheridan, who could twist most men 
about his little finger, even succeeded in cajoling the famous and 
now retired David Garrick into tutoring her in his art, and 
thereby whetted the public’s interest in the new star. - 

Perdita’s salary would by law, of course, belong entirely to her 
husband; but it was arranged that its exact amount should be 
kept secret between herself and Sheridan, so that she would at 
least save a modicum to make her independent of connubial 
bondage. 
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To Carrick, who warmly acknowledged 
Perdita’s beauty and ability, there was 
but one fly in the ointment: he feared the 
amorous propensities of Dick Sheridan, 
who could hardly resist a pretty face. 
Indeed, the playwright had already claimed 
a kiss from Perdita’s lips, and there was 
danger of more to follow. 

What put a stop to that, for a brief time at least, was the neces- 
sity Sheridan was under to guard this precious beauty from the 
hungry wolves of fashionable London, so that her career, which 
he foresaw would greatly profit his pocketbook (always a sensi- 
tive point with him), should not be nipped in the very bud. For 
Perdita, for publicity’s sake, early appeared at the Pantheon, 
that gathering place of London’s élite; and there, even in a galaxy 
of scarce imaginable brilliance, she was so much the cynosure of 
all eyes that young and old, married and unmarried, titled and 
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common, thereafter pursued her with flattering if seldom honor- 
able attentions. Sheridan, forsooth, when the pursuit became 
embarrassingly urgent, was called upon to write each fervid 
gallant a note which would effectually snub his hopes—a task 
not uncongenial to a pen that could dip in irony. 

One such note, very sharp and sarcastic, and signed with 
Perdita’s name, he sent to no less a personage than His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, the King’s profligate and 
powerful brother, who had proposed an elaborate establishment 
for Perdita. The prompt rebuff. he received, in no uncertain 
terms, was to have a far-reaching effect on Perdita’s destiny. 

It was at the Pantheon, too, that Perdita took the Prince’s 
eye. He was not then of age, very strictly held in leash by his 
parents the King and Queen, and straining to be free. It was 
obvious to all that the sight of Perdita’s rare loveliness had un- 
commonly stirred him. And for her part—what young woman in 
England, and most of all the sensitive Perdita, but would have 
had her heart sent fluttering by notice from such a source! She 
went home and penned sentimental verses about him. 
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But Sheridan’s task as shepherd to this dificult lamb did in 
time become irksome, and one day in the greenroom he again 
importuned her favors for himself. With singular tact, however, 
she contrived to turn his ardors into at least the semblance of 
Platonic friendship by pleading that she could not love him— 
that way; he was the one friend she had in all London, and she 
implored him to keep that friendship sacred. 

The scene left her emotionally unstrung, so that she went 
through her rehearsal te‘ore Garrick in the most lackadaisical 
fashion, and thereby brought down on her head the old man’s 
unsparing wrath; until she placated him by getting on her mettle 
and acting as she had never acted before. 

When she had left the theater Garrick upbraided Sheridan and 
prophesied that his goings-on would spoil Perdita’s art. “This 
is no stage trollop,” says he. “She’s a lady first and an — 
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after, and deepest down of all—a woman. And if she falls in love 
—that for her acting!” He cracked a scornful finger and thumb. 
“She’ll sink, not swim.” 

Sheridan, as always, asserted innocence, and protested that the 
lady had no smiles to waste on a nonentity like him. 

But Perdita? Did he know her as well as Garrick did? The 
real woman was hidden from him in charms like a cloud of petals. 
She was so sweet he could not come near enough to judge unbiased. 


HERIDAN went home that evening to his foolishly ex- 
travagant home in Great Queen Street, desiring to secure 
himself from.temptation by plunging into love once more 
with his wife. .How madly he had been in love with her as 

the sweet" Miss Linley of Bath, the exquisite.singer, the delicious 
beauty, the world knows; and also the history of the famous 
elopement, the duel, and all the sighs and passion of his youth. 

But that there “were no birds in that last year’s nest he knew 
very well. . He loved his Elizabeth but was no longer in love—a 
world of difference if you come to consider of it. For we may love 
many—and be impassioned for but one. As his wife he would 
not have changed her-for Perdita or any,other, yet in truth she 
was now a.part of the scenery of his life and by no means the lead- 
ing lady. The truth was he had more than a tinge of the seraglio 
taste for women, finding that marriage consumes the very love 
that brings it about. 

As he entered the house St. Cecilia’s voice, divinely sweet, 
came down the stair from the drawing-room. She was singing 
Handel’s ‘“‘Waft her, angels,” and Sheridan knew very well who 
would be turning the leaves. But the music he could not resist, 
and he halted on the landing half-way up to listen. 

The voice lifted silverly with each pulse of the beating wings, 
rising, rising through blue air to highest heaven. He had heard 
his wife sing it a hundred times, but that pure passionless emotion 
moistened his eyes as at first. If she could always sing and he 
listen in some remote crystalline heaven, he could lie at her feet 
and absorb her beauty and love her for ever and ever. If that 
could be! She could always hold him with her singing. In that 
unimpassioned beauty even Perdita’s eyes dimmed to faint stars 
shining through earth-mists, no longer desirable, and his own art 
and brilliance were mere posturings of a finical cleverness. 

He heard a man’s voice say something indistinguishable, and 
then her caroling laugh. It jarred him to earth after the divine 
exaltation of her song-and he went up the stair half angry, half 
ashamed at his own emotion—the Sheridan she and all the world 
knew again: No one but himself was intimate with the Sheridan 
who had lingered on the stair, drawn upward by the song celestial. 
He did not permit it, for that gentleman puzzled himself more 
than enough. 

He walked into the drawing-room with an air which should 
inform the intruder that he wanted his wife to himself. She 
turned on the harpsichord seat and smiled, and my Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald did the same, and rose to meet him with disarming 
politeness. He carried at this time no trace of the melancholy 
which his connection with Irish politics was later to bring him 
and was a most attractive young man formed to catch and detain 
a woman’s eye. As for his companion—the beauty of Elizabeth 
Sheridan lives in the portraiture of Gainsborough, a dark, delicate 
loveliness, the very superdistilled essence of refinement, and so 
spiritual in its fragility that it seemed too frail a vase to hold the 
power of her thrilling voice. A well matched pair, yet surely it 
was unreasonable in Sheridan, who found so many attractions 
abroad, to require his lovely wife to remain in solitude at home. 

He flunz himself into his chair and she, sensitive to a breath, 
saw at once that there were. clouds gathered and darted a swift 
look through long lashes at Lord Edward. In the vernacular it 
meant “Oh, forgive me, it’s not my doing. But go!” Sweetly 
apologetic. He shot back, “Could I blame you for anything? 
Trust me!” and spoke aloud: 

“Glad to havea glimpse of you, Mr. Sheridan, before I gO, 
though I wish you had come in an hour ago to share the exquisite 
delight of which you have deprived the unhappy public. I think 
Mrs. Sheridan’s singing grows diviner daily.” 

Sheridan bowed as from frozen peaks in air. ‘You have the 
opportunity of judging, my Lord,” he said coolly, and so squired 
him to the door, and returning, closed it. 

“Does it not strike you as a trifle disagreeable, Elizabeth, that 
whenever I return home jaded and needing quiet, I find that 
unmannerly puppy seated here gazing into your eyes and flatter- 
ing your singing? I am worried almost into the grav e—” 

She was on her knees in a moment beside him. ‘What is it, 
my dear? Anything wrong at the playhouse? Why, I was only 


passing the time till you came. Tell me!” Her tender arms 
went round him and she drew his head to es shoulder, but 
he sat up stiffly, repelling her. 

“Fewer protestations and a little more attention to my wishes 
would please me better. I have told you before that I have no 
wish to see Lord Edward hanging over you everlastingly. Why, 
as I came up the stair I knew at once who was with you because 
you were singing as you never sing for me.” 

He knew it was a mean-spirited attack, yet could not control 
himself. His disappointment with Perdita, his anger with Garrick, 
the accumulating debts, all crowded upon him like premeditated 
injury, and EliZabeth must be the scapegoat. But that she could 
not tell, and certainly the first grievance was not one to win a 
wife’s sympathy had ‘she’ known it. She took a velvet-covered 
chair at hand and looked at:the carpet, not at her husband. 

“Money!” hé*said at last; with a kind of smoldering anger. 
“This house drains away money like a tide going out and leaving 
the rocks bare, Fool=—iool that I was ever to take it. Why, the 
furniture alone!’ he, gave an impatient thrust with his foot to 
the chair beside him? “‘That’s the curse of marriage. A man likes 
to see his wife in decent surroundings, and a woman must have 
things as handsome @bout her as my Lady Betty Modish—and 
there you are! The man sweats for it!” 

Dead silence from Elizabeth. She scorned to remind him how 
she had clung to the little cottage at East Burnham where their 
married life began. It was he who had wearied, and very quickly, 
of their honeymoon life together. He who needed the glare of 
London, the give and take of wit and drink and open house- 
keeping which drove the poor girl thin and pale with worry to see 
the costs mounting, Sheridan growling and yet insisting on the 
spendthrift continuance. 

This was the first evening he had come home alone for a week, 
and really she almost dreaded to sce him alone so inev itable was 
the reaction from his company gaiety. But nota word. Tosome 
women it is easier to bear injustice than to see love torn and 
tattered in a wrangle. She looked more like a beautiful St. 
Cecilia than ever, marble-pale and cold, with her fine profile 
turned to her husband, and her white dress flowing about her. 
That also he resented. 

“Why don’t you speak? If there’s a thing angers a man’tis to 
have his wife sitting sullen there when he’s distracted with 
worries his marriage brought on him. A bachelor can pig it out. 
A married man must have this!’ He flung his hand abroad to 
the handsome room. She turned her large eyes on him then. 

“Are you in pressing want of money?” 

“Am I ever anything else? If Mrs. Robinson don’t draw the 
public it’s a debtor’s prison for me to the end of my days, so far 
as I can see. Will your father do anything?” 

She shivered almost visibly. At Sheridan’s command she had 
so sought her father from time to time that he was more like to 
fly down the next street when he saw her than stay to welcome his 
daughter. No, she could certainly not do that. Her own poor 
fortune of £3,000 had long drifted out with the tide Sheridan 


. spoke of, and though she had not reproached him it cost her more 


than a pang or two to see that frail safeguard go down in the rush 
of riotous living. 

He lifted his head and fixed her with his eyes, repeating: 
‘Will your father do anything? The taxes on this house are due 
in a fortnight and what with the salaries unpaid at the theater 
and the costs here it’s life and death with me.” 


E WAS interrupted. The ice of her expression broke up into 
quivering smiles, and eyes the brighter for their moisture. 
“Not my father, no—I couldn’t ask him again. He has others 
to think of besides me. But, my dear, dear Chéri, I can help. 
I’ve got money of my own.” She used her little French brevity 
for his name. 

“You? What? How?” He stared at her incredulous and with a 
kind of jealous anger. His mind, neither wise nor wide where 
women were concerned, was apt to round.them all up into sordid 
enough bunch. Suppose Lord Edward had lent it!.- Suppose—— 

But she was on her knees beside him again, all sparkling with 
joy, a paper, warm from her bosom, in her hand. 

“Chéri—Chéri, my.dear, look here! I’ve an offer, from the 
Pantheon—the : Pantheon, no less!—to sing. there for.. twelve 
nights. Twelve nights only!. And guess what they offer me?” 

“What?” 

“Twelve hundred guineas!” She fluted like a happy blackbird, 
her eyes as wild-bright with joy. 

He drew himself back and up. “’Tis the misfortune of having 
married a professional singer that lays a gentleman open to these 


insults! What! My wife insulted by appearing at the a 
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where every common wo- 
man can go and hear her for 
payment, and every loud 
fellow stare her out of 
countenance! No, madam. 
Do me the favor to remem- 
ber you’re no longer Miss 
Linley, but Mrs. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.” 

She tried the softest 
cajolery, knowing their 
need. 

“My dear, is this reason- 
able? Think of the ease it 
would bring us. I never 
had a word or a look of 
disrespect when I sang, and 
yourself could bring me 
and fetch me every night 
and sf 

“Yes—nothing easier! 
with Romeo and _ Juliet 
coming on at the playhouse 
and a hundred people want- 
ing me a hundred ways at 
once. No—if you deter- 
mine to disobey me, ask 
Lord Edward for his escort. 
No doubt it will please 
him excessively.” 

The injustice silenced 
her for a moment, but she 
tried once more, patiently 
and dispiritedly now. 
“Think how we need it. 
The relief—and all for a 
few songs nightly which I 
might as well do there as 
here. I entreat you!” 

“Allow me to be the 
judge. Why, even that old 
bear—and bore—Johnson, 
when he heard the matter 
canvassed as to whether 
I should let you out to 
amuse the public, had the 
good sense to say: ‘He 
resolved wisely and nobly, 
to be sure. Would not a 
gentleman be disgraced by 
having his wife sing pub- 
licly for hire? No, sir, 
there can be no doubt here.’ 
That’s his opinion and if 
the thing’s so plain that a 
purblind old bear like that 
sees it, surely no more 
need be said.” 

He was the more angry 
because the money shone 
delicious in his sight, and 
to feel it at once in and out 
of reach was more than 
he could bear. Why on 
earth had he taken so 
high ground at first that 
to get down now involved 
a disagreeable tumble to 
his pride? 

It could not appear 
reasonable to the most 
famous English singer of 
her day who had won her 
laurels as a girl of seven- 
teen by singing before the 
old King in oratorio, that 
she should be debarred 
from what was not only 
a pure delight but ease and 
comfort as well. The 
blood flushed into her 
. cheek to hear him 








for both our sakes dicretion may be the best 
be my. friend I beseech you,and no more’ 


speak so contemptuously 
of her art. For the first 
time in their lives she re- 
torted, however gently. 

“It was not thought 
dishonorable by my father, 
nor did you think it when 
you courted me. If——” 

But a sob caught her 
throat, and he went on 
grandly, and as if she had 
not spoken. 

“T should have thought 
you would see the rights 
of the case—the malicious 
jests. That venom-tongued 
Horace Walpole wrote to 
one of his intimates—I 
saw the letter—‘Miss Lin- 
ley’s beauty is in the 
superlative degree. The 
King admires and ogles 
her as much as he dares 
to do in so holy a place as 
an oratorio.’ Only a scur- 
rilous jest, but am I to 
bear it, may I ask? I don’t 
know how your father 
endured it.” 

She sighed, conquered, 
then added gently, “But 
I understand you have a 
high admiration for Mrs. 
Robinson, yet you don’t 
mind her exposing herself 
to the public gaze on the 
stage—in all sorts of parts 
and characters.” 

He looked a little con- 
scious, but swaggered it 
off. ‘“She’s not my wife, 
and if her circumstances 
compel her—but that re- 
minds me, Elizabeth, it 
would please the lady if 
you gave her your counte- 
nance. She is every way 
deserving and driven on 
the stage by a bad husband 
—only nineteen. She has 
said to me with tears in 
her eyes, ‘To have the 
honor to know Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, who ranks with the 
angels for voice and beauty, 
would be an ease indeed to 
me in the anxieties of my 
new life.’ ” 

If Perdita had not said 
it, she ought, and he sup- 
plied the deficiency. It 
would certainly be a shield 
to her if Mrs. Sheridan 
accorded her friendship— 
a thing desirable in many 
ways. But he had a mo- 
tive behind it all, and one 
not despicable. If she and 
his Elizabeth were friends, 
it would set his own friend- 
ship with her on a safer, 
wiser footing. He was not 
the man to deceive his 
wife with a friend she 
valued, and as he looked 
at the dear dark face before 
him the thought crossed 
his mind that none could 
know Elizabeth without 
loving her, and if the two 
were friends, then indeed 
he would disturb neither 
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Perdita’s nor Garrick’s mind any more. She smiled at him now 
with her eyes of transparent hazel. 

“Why, of course. The poor girl! Bring her here, Chéri, and 
Besides, I must hear her sing. 
possible I might help her there. We'll sing together.” 

On a sudden impulse he threw himself on his knees before her, 
and clasping her almost fiercely to him, laid his head upon her 
bosom. She sat, like a young mother, stroking his hair softly. 

“You are one of God’s angels,’”’ he said. 
you. Don’t weary of loving me, my own, my Elizabeth.” 


T’ll do all I can for her. 


“T love you, I love 


When Perdita the next day had Mrs. Sheridan’s invitation, 
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The Exquisite Perdita 


conveyed with an air impartial 
and cool, she knew at once that 
there was a subtle change in the 
man. What it covered and why 
he had retreated into his align- 
_ ments she could not tell, and was 
half piqued to see her desire so 
readily fulfilled. But a little re- 
flection convinced her that come 
how it might, it should: be wel- 
come. She had just that affection 


for him which frightened herself lest it might 
deepen and strengthen. She knew he kept her 
anxious and perturbed, and that Garrick’s 
warning had come not a day too soon. She knew 
* she needed help from him daily which she could not ask from 


Therefore if, without offense on her side, she had opened his 
eyes to the difficulties of her case, she had done well and need 
regret nothing; and yet so quickly, so unreasonably do the 
shadows flutter across a worran’s sunshine that she did regret 
the calm carelessness with which he asked whether it would suit 
her to visit Mrs. Sheridan at two o’clock and bring her music with 
Hitherto his eyes had always spoken with his voice—a 
language that fluttered her into vague but delicious terrors. 
Now they were silent. 

She accepted with eagerness, however, her brain assuring her 
heart it was every way better, and even when the chair was at her 
door, was still hovering at her looking-glass, alternating between 
two entirely desirable hats, that she might look her best before 
the established beauty. She must not be outshone, and all the 
world knew that was a difficult resolution in presence of Mrs. 
Sheridan and her charming sister, Mary Tickell, for their singing 
surpassed their beauty, could that be possible, and they were 
almost inseparable companions. 

Indeed, the Linleys were like no other family in the world. 
“We are all geniuses,” said little Tom Linley, playing his violin 
to ravishment in the nursery, and the best judges were inclined to 
agree with the precocious infant. Beautiful as gifted, the whole 
bouquet of them, girls and boys alike, frail as wind-flowers, 
quick, bright, with the grace of all dewy things soon to be 
exhaled in the heat of the day, they formed a close borough 
of their own, with their family intimacy and the little 
Linley language that served for use among themselves, and 
looked somewhat askance upon all outsiders so much less 


The two fair sisters, in their famous portrait by Gainsborough, 
hang by their no less beautiful young brother by the same hand, 
in the gallery at Dulwich—clear-featured and self-possessed he 
looks out from beneath the delicate Linley brows—and so with 
all this family whom the greatest artists of the day sought as 
models for young grace and distinction. Perdita might well look 
to her laurels in such company, and delay her yawning chairmen 
for a busy hour with her looking-glass, while she added touch to 
touch. Finally, a beautiful simplicity to all appearance, she was 
shut in and borne off to Great Queen Street. 

As she stood on the steps, with the door opened, a voice so 
sweet came tiilling down the stair that she halted irresolute and 
all but flung back into the chair. Like all the world she had 
heard of Mrs. Sheridan’s singing, but might hope her own nct so 
Now, hearing with her own ears, she felt her 
courage ebb slowly out at those slim satin shoes adorning her 
little feet. For Perdita sang like a pretty woman with a wooing 
voice that all must smile to hear, but Elizabeth like an angel 
leaning from a cloud, raining pure music in ever-widening bliss. 
There was indeed an unearthly sweetness in her notes, clear as 
light and as penetrating. Perdita, quick responsive to every 
touch, knew the difference instantly. 

“How could he listen to me, who could hear her daily?”’—that 
was the thought, and she was not yet cynic enough to know 
that the last word gave the true reason that sways the mind 


She swam in at the door, the perfect lady of fashion to the eye, 
but trembling within like a shy child, uncertain of words or man- 
ner. The lady of the soft looks, as her father called Elizabeth, 
advanced to meet her. Two kind hands took her own, two clear 
hazel eyes looked frankly into hers. 

“My dear Mrs. Robinson, how good of you to come! I have 
been hoping for this honor but knew that Garrick and my hus- 
band are working you so cruelly that your spare moments are 
golden. Sit down by me and tell me if they wear you out. But 
first let me present my sister, Mrs. Tickell, my other self, who 
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gives me the joy of her company today. And make much of her, 
‘or she is the all-admired of the great Doctor Burney, the finest 
judge of music in England, and my sister has the happiness to 
please his taste. If she tells him of our new songstress, he will be 
gracious to you indeed.” 

Mrs. Tickell swept the prettiest little curtsy. She was Eliza- 
beth, but with the clear light and color a little fainter both in 
face and character—let us say, a first study for that exquisite 
picture, fascinating indeed but to be perfected later in her sister. 
Yet she had her own special charm—a racy, laughter-loving 
young woman, with a gay sparkle that Elizabeth’s more moving 
graces lacked. Her eyes danced like boys at a festival, as the 
saying is, and her little tongue could administer wasps’ honey 
when it pleased her. She ran Perdita up and down with those 
quick eyes, probed, measured, weighed all in a heart’s beat, even 
estimated the probable worth in money to the theater where all 
the Linley family had an interest—and all this before she came 
to the recover of her curtsy. Her judgment summarized was 


thus: 
“Shy, sentimental. Maybe lackadaisical if Chéri don’t hold 
her in awe. Probably a flirt of his already, however, and has the 


length of his foot to a hair. Lord, how pretty! A singing face 
too. A draw for a season at any rate.” 

Her lips said, in the silver Linley lilt: “Delighted to meet you, 
madam. We’re all on the tiptoe of hope and expectation for our 
new Juliet. Garrick and Sheridan have composed a duet in 
which they show forth your praises in every society. Isn’t it so, 
Elizabeth?” 

“Indeed, yes, and well-deserved, we know. 
See, you make her blush.” 

“She shall blush more, ma’am, before I’m 
done. Sheridan begins with a tenor solo, as thus.” 
She began to warble most drolly, improvising and 
mimicking Sheridan to the life. 


Be quiet, Mary. 


“And now the charming 
fair adv-ances, 

All smiles and tea-ars to 
wi-in the heart. 

See how she shoots her 
kill-i-ing gla-ances, 

Each man a Ro-o-o-meo 
to her dart. 


“And then Garrick, basso 
profundo: 


“Haste along, haste along, 

each nymph and swain, 

And share the transports 
of my soul, 

Susannah Cibber’s come 
to life again, 

With fourfold grace to 
animate the whole.” 


She finished with a rum- 
bling scale of deep notes 
down to her little shoes, 
and curtsied again to Per- 
dita with such a gay look 
beneath her long lashes as 
set the newcomer off into 
laughter and ease in 
a moment—’twas all so 
prettily and smartly done. 

“Oh, madam, you touch 
Mr. Garrick off to the life,” 
says she. “If only he 
would leave making com- 
parison of me with that 
great woman! Sure, those 
who remember her will 
pelt me off the stage.” 

Elizabeth put up her finger at her sister. 

“Be quiet, ma’am. You comfort her up instead of 
teasing! Can’t you see she’s half dead with fright at the 
thought of facing the great big public?” 

“So affrighted, madam, that it appears to me I shall totter 
on the stage with a voice as failing as my steps and die before 
their eyes of sheer terror.” 

“Don’t you be afraid!’ says Mrs. Tickell mischievously. “I 
have most reviving news for you. Signor Wisky-Wosky some- 
thing, the envoy from I don’t know where, saw you walking in 
the Park o’ Tuesday and has told Sheridan and the public that 


you resemble to the life a portrait of Juliet painted by the 
celebrated Ferolo Whiskerandos, and therefore he and the 
members of his embassy shall attend the theater and pelt you 
with superlatives and roses and challenge any lady or gentleman 
who fails to do the same.” 

Perdita looked still more alarmed, and 
Elizabeth Sheridan said good-humoredly: 
“Your own consciousness of talent will 
support you (Continued on page 186) 
































CWhen Lord Edward had bestowed. 
Derdita and Mrs. Tickell in their 
chairs, he pa used,tumed and walked 
quickly Sook to Glizabeth Sheridan’ 
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oA NCew—and Totally Different— 


HE belonged to that magnanimous generation of women 
who married men to reform them. The older members 
of the community called such injudicious philanthropy 
“true womanliness,”’ and praised it in proportion to the 
absence of rectitude in the reformed or unreformed husband. 








this was only twenty-five years ago, those twenty-five years 
have made the world safe for many more experimental failures 
than democracy. 

“He has a nice way with me, mother,” retorted Lydia, with 
the uncompromising logic of one who knows what she wants 


Only her mother, having attained the ripe wisdom which is thefruit if not what she is talking about. He 
of unhi uppy experience, murmured with mild Victorian firmness: “Wild men make their wives very unhappy, Lydia,” insisted up fro 
“John Henry is not a safe man to marry, Lydia.” Mrs. Westcott, -who, unlike Lydia, was burdened with the dis- ee 
“He will be safe with me,” rejoined Lydia, who had the spirit advantages of complete knowledge. which 

as well as the face of a reformer of men. “He won’t be wild after we’re married, mother.” era. 
“He drinks too much, Lydia.” “Many men are, dear.” Ly« 
“He won’t drink with me, mother.” Lydia shook her head, a pretty head it was, with a brown va protes 
“He plays cards for money.” cut straight across her forehead above the dove-like gray of her remor 
“There won’t be enough money to play cards for after we’re eyes. “But John Henry is different,” she returned resolutely. able 1 
married.” “All men are different when they are in love,” sighed Mrs. years, 
‘“‘He”—Mrs. Westcott hesitated, for she was late Victorian, Westcott; and picking up one of her husband’s socks from her care, | 
and in Virginia even the late Victorian was later than it was in work- basket: she patiently ran her needle round the edge of a and “ 
most other places—‘“he has not a—a nice way with women.” hole which had not been worn there by constant treading in the very | 
This was as near as a Virginian of her period, who called thorny path of monogamy. had b 
neither the moralities nor the immoralities by their right names, “Then John Henry will always be different, for he will always crucia 
could bring herself to allude to the facts of sex before any woman love me,” Lydia said with a serene though exasperating confidence of des 


who was still young enough to profit by the allusion. Though 
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in the power of her charm. 
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“How can you tell, my child?” inquired Mrs. Westcott, looking 
up from her darning. 

“T know because he has sworn it to me,” answered Lydia, 
which sounds hopelessly simple-minded even for the Victorian 
era. 

Lydia was young then, so young that her parents, uniting the 
protest of the virtue that has suffered from vice with the firmer 
remonstrance of the vice that has suffered from virtue, were 
able to postpone the threatened disaster. At the end of five 
years, when her wedding clothes, selected with such passionate 
care, were already in the house, when the music had been chosen 
and “The Voice That Breathed O’er Eden” was being practised, 
very low, by the choir of the church, when the wedding-cake 
had been ordered and was actually in the oven—at this poignantly 
crucial instant, grim reality had stalked over the flowery carpet 
of destiny. John Henry had shot a man in sudden rage over an 
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idle game of cards, and a few 
months later he had gone to 
prison for twenty years in- 
stead of to the marriage 
altar. 

Even then Lydia, though 
with waning confidence in 
the power of charm over 
other people’s characters, 
would have married him; 
but, displaying a considera- 
tion he had never revealed 
before, he had, not without 
tears in his eyes, released 
her from her engagement. 
V hen, overcome by his 
tears, she had refused to be 
released and had promised 
to wait for him, he had gone 
away with one of those 
commemorative gestures which express so much while they 
accomplish so little. 

Justice was a sterner matter then than it is now; prisons, 
even twenty years ago, were more realistic places; and it seemed 
to Lydia that the very quality of living was harder to endure. 
John Henry’s sentence, which might have been shortened by 
docility, was lengthened by insubordination, and for twenty 
years Lydia had waited in what seemed to her a prolonged heart- 
ache, an unalterable hush of remembrance. 

Though she was only forty-five, she had had the misfortune 
to fall between two eras, and she had tried, with the discourage- 
ment which always accompanies such efforts, to lap over from 
the period when self-sacrifice was a virtue into the period when 
self-sacrifice had become merely the Freudian stepfather of all 
the vices. Twenty-five. years ago, even twenty years ago, she 
had been an ideal, and she suffered now from the feeling that 
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G,"'I feel as if I could never get enough of sweet things,’’ said John Henry. Lydia 


she had lingered on into an age when ideals had gone hopelessly 
out of fashion. Yet, notwithstanding the hard white light of 
the modern world, something of that lost illusion, of the tender 
grace of a day that is dead, still clung to-her from a youth which 
had read Tennyson and practised the more delicate virtues. 

In her own way, which was so different from the way of Eliza- 
beth, her orphan niece who lived with her, she was not without 
a saintly beauty of feature, though time had robbed her of her 
girlish color and sparkle. For she had spent twenty years of 
her life, the best years, as her mother used to remind her, waiting 
for the man she had failed to reform to come out of prison. 
In the grave old house of her parents she had lived as quietly 
asanuninaconvent. Nothing had changed since he went away, 
nothing except Elizabeth, who had been a small girl then and 


who was now a handsome and determined young woman, very 
intelligent and a little too noisy for Lydia’s secluded tastes. 

For the rest, he would find things when he came back just as 
he remembered them. Even the soft color of her dresses and the 
prim arrangement of her hair, with the square bang falling 
like a veil above her dove’s eyes, were unaltered. The house, 
like herself, she knew, was too stately, perhaps, for the hurrying 
years, and, like herself, it was a trifle worn and thin and reminis- 
cent of ideals that were outlived. 

Twenty years of consecration, of nun-like sanctity of thought 
and feeling, of vicarious expiation and regret, did not leave one 
untouched. There were delicate lines, as faint as the marks of 
butterflies, round her eyes and at the corners of her pale mouth, 
which drooped in an expression of weary acquiescence. Her 
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thought, ‘How can I live through it?’’ Did Elizabeth suspect that the long delusion was at an end? 


cheeks were too thin, and so was the slender, veined throat 
beneath the narrow band of black velvet—the necklace of lost 
illusions, Elizabeth called it. Color, vivacity had been drained 
out of her face as out of her life. Yet there were times, Elizabeth 
said, and Elizabeth was too modern to try to spare anyone’s 
feelings, when she was still as lovely as ever. Not as young, of 
course, but lovely in a rare and distinguished fashion which youth, 
as long as it was only youth, could never hope to possess. 

“T shall wait and hope,” she had said to him at the last, just 
before they took him away; and she had waited and hoped as 
long as she could keep hope alive in her heart. Even when hope 
was over, she had still waited. Life had drifted past her; people 
had married or died in her family; wars had been fought and won 
or lost; false literary or political gods had been placed upon 


altars and then broken to pieces; an era had changed and the 
standards she had served had changed with it; but still she had 
waited and still she had tried to keep the breath of faith where 
hope had been in her heart. 

Four times every year she had left the old house and gone 
into the city to the prison; and four times every year she had 
looked into a face which reminded her of features seen dimly 
beneath running water. The same face and yet different! As 
fluid as time or as memory. 

At first, in those dark days of the ancient history of prisons, 
the stripes had changed him beyond all outward recognition. 
She could not see his face, she could not see his soul for the 
stripes that covered him. Then, with modern ways, the stripes 
had gone and that look of a thing tormented had faded slowly 
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out of his eyes. The semblance of peace had come into them in 
the last ten years, the expression of a man, she felt with a breaking 
heart, who had become not only inarticulate but insensible. 

They had had so little to say to each other—for what can one 
say in prison?—and as the years went on, they found that even 
that little grew less with every difficult visit. Gradually silence 
widened between them, like the stream that became a river 
in the poem of her girlhood, and the wider and deeper it flowed, 
the more impossible she found it to stretch out her hand to him 
or to remember the glimpse of his face in the distance. Yet she 
had never failed in those twenty years. Even when her mother 
lay dying, even when she herself had risen from a bed in the 
hospital and the doctor had told her it was dangerous for her to 
go to the prison, never once had she failed him! 

“You have turned your whole life into a prison,” her mother 
had said to her before she died. ‘You have made yourself a 
prisoner in the past.” 

“Ten years more,” Lydia had responded. “Even if he isn’t 
pardoned, there will be only ten years more of waiting.” 

“But he will come out an old and broken man. You must 
remember that, Lydia.” Mrs. Westcott had murmured with 
the relentless veracity of one who is piously dying. 

Lydia had smiled her smile of hidden knowledge. ‘We shall 
have grown old together. We have*always been together.” 

“You mean in sorrow?” 

“No, I mean in spirit. I have never lost him in spirit.” 

In those twenty years, before and after her mother’s death, it 
seemed to her that she had learned all there was to know about 
waiting. For the first months she had felt as if time were an ani- 
mate thing that was torturing her. The minutes crawled over 
her like spiders, and struggle as desperately as she could, she 
could not shake herself free of them. Instead of passing over, 
they seemed to stick to her, and even after they were dead she 
felt that they still clung to her flesh. 

In the early days of her sorrow she was never quiet, running 
always in an ineffectual endeavor to escape from this crawling 
suffocation of time. Over the house; out into the garden; up 
the long white road that led into the village; back again to her 
flower-beds; and from the flower-beds into the darkened rooms 
of the house. She worked at the hardest tasks she could find, 
digging, planting, watering her flowers, which might have been 
of paper for all the sweetness and bloom they shed for her. 
Twenty years of emptiness ahead of her! Twenty years of 
waiting, and she was only twenty-five! She was only twenty-five 
with marriage and motherhood snatched out of her life! 

This was in the beginning. Gradually, as the relentless years 
passed, the sharp pain was dulled, though until the very end 
that single nerve of longing had never ceased entirely to ache. 
Five years dragged by and there were fifteen still ahead of her— 
fifteen years of waiting for a freedom that meant the end of her 
youth. At thirty she was at her loveliest, and even her cloistral 
devotion could not keep other men completely out of her life. 

There was one for whom she might have cared if he had come 
earlier; but it was too late after she had given her love and her 
promise. Her pure brow, her winged eyebrows above the dove’s 
eyes, were the visible signs of her spirit; and in her own genera- 
tion she had been reverenced for the very qualities of soul which 
had cost her the sympathy and even the comprehension of the 
generation that had come afterward. 


HEN ten years had gone the torment of the nerves became 

VV gradually- calm. Waiting, which had been active torture, 
settled into a passive expectancy. Four times a year she still 
visited the prison, and on these visits she smiled and talked with 
an artificial vivacity which she dropped like a veil as soon as she 
reached home again. Little interests came into her life; friends 
who mattered enough to be missed when they went away; Eliza- 
beth’s school days and the children who came to play in the 
garden; seed catalogs in the spring and the planting of borders; 
bird baths in the grassy squares and the birds that came back 
to drink from them; the garden club that was formed in the 
neighborhood; watching Elizabeth’s friends at croquet or tennis 
and serving tea out-of-doors in the summer-house. Little in- 
terests, but they filled her days between thirty and forty. 

And more than all there was, she never lost sight of this, 
the supreme consolation of being faithful to an ideal. In being 
faithful to an ideal she had herself developed into an ideal for 
the people around her. The women of her own age treated her 
with the tender solicitude which the sentimental South bestows 
upon its perpetual widows. The deference she inspired was the 
deference accorded to the old or to those who wear a crape veil 
as a winding-sheet for youth and happiness. It was a life of 


Ideals 


sorrow; of sanctity, of self-denial, of vain expiation; but it was a 
life that held its own sweet and terrible recompense. 

“She is so faithful,” sighed the women of her generation, 
clustering loyally round her, for faithfulness in women, which was 
the only faithfulness they regarded as within nature, was a virtue 
they esteemed only a degree less than chastity. There was 
solace for her loneliness in the thought that if she served an 
ideal she also embodied ‘one. 

Waking in the night she would stretch out her empty arms 
in the fragrant darkness of spring and murmur brokenly, ‘She 
is so faithful.” She had sacrificed her youth, her beauty, her 
happiness, even her unborn children, on the altar of an invisible 
perfection, and in return she had won the right to her epitaph, 
“She was so faithful.” That was the reward of her constancy, 
and who shall say that, as long at least as the Victorian fashions 
lasted, the reward did not suffice? 


IFTEEN years dropped away one after one, as noiselessly as 

petals from the fruit-trees in her garden. Her mother died; 
Elizabeth grew into a woman and filled the house with the 
pleasure-seeking, mannerless youth of her age. Older friends 
were crowded into the background; Lydia herself was crowded 
presently into the background. There was no room for regret, 
still less for faithfulness, among the breathless activities of the 
ever-rising generation. 

Then the war came; and when it was over the very virtues 
had changed not only their names but their aspects. Even love 
had been dethroned from its immemorial place among the eter- 
nities. The Great War had been fought, she felt, on her spirit; 
and in the end the legions of darkness had conquered. 

She was vanquished, and nothing remained but the battle-field. 
Not an ideal was left alive in the world, and it seemed to her 
that the one buried deepest beneath the assauit of material 
things was the ideal of constancy. Like smoke the perpetual 


widows of the South had vanished into the sunlight. Even the ~ 


women of her own period, the women who had consecrated 
Lydia’s life to an unattainable pattern of perfection, even these 
women appeared to have discarded, in the excitement and ad- 
venture of war, all reverence for mourning as the outward sign 
of an invisible grace. Though they lagged behind Elizabeth and 
her group in their impassioned revolt from the categorical im- 
perative, they were becoming openly skeptical of the canonical 
virtues. And at last, in the romantic maelstrom of the middle 
forties, she was caught and flattened out between two epochs. 

It was at this time, when the long waiting drew to an end, 
that she took up the game of patience as an escape from the 
insurgent selfishness of the younger generation. It was the only 
way that she could retreat, even for an hour, from the depressing 
pleasures of youth; for during these latter years Elizabeth’s 
friends were seldom absent and when they were present they 
were never silent. The gracious habit of self-eflacement was 
as alien to Elizabeth’s group as were those antiquated amenities 
which had kept the surface of life smooth and pleasant. These 
energetic young people were not only without reverence; they 
were without sentiment and without courtesy as well. 

Elizabeth had shot up into a dark, robust, flashing girl, with 
an intrepid gaze and a full mouth which she painted a violent 
crimson. Though she looked fragile she was, in reality, as hard 
as iron; and twenty-five years before she would have been 
promptly arrested if she had appeared in the village street.. It 
was true, Lydia emphasized this whenever it was possible, that 
the girl had her fine points. She was honest, kind-hearted, truth- 
ful within reasonable bounds; and notwithstanding her aversion 
from sentiment, she was genuinely fond of her aunt. 

Elizabeth it was, assisted by her friends, who drove I ydia to 
patience, but having once discovered the value of the game as a 
refuge, the elder woman resorted to it now as she had once re- 
sorted to her garden before tumultuous youth overflowed its 
seclusion. As the years passed Lydia grew to love her solitary 
diversion, for it became gradually the only retreat.which democ- 
racy had left safe for her. : g: 

Then, after eighteen years of waiting, while she sat over her 
cards one afternoon, there came the telegram which told her thet 
he had been released. 


At the’breakfast table Elizabeth was sprinkling sugar over her 
oatmeal. She looked very handsome in her dress of grass-green 
linen, and she had as usual put on her small round hat, scarcely 
larger than a bathing-cap, before coming down-stairs. Her golf- 
clubs, brightly polished, were already in the hall, for she would 
start for the country club as soon as she had hurriedly eaten her 
breakfast. 
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QLydia swept the cards to the floor with the first unrestrained gesture of her life. For 
twenty years she also had been in prison, but she had found her freedom at last. 


Though she was sympathetic with her aunt, her sympathy was 
the detached, inattentive kind which one accords to a religion or 
a philanthropy. Toa girl so blooming, so buoyant, so deeply con- 
cerned with her own mind and her own mind alone, it was im- 
possible that. Lydia, enmeshed in her faded romance and her old- 
fashioned loyalties, should appear more than half animate. 
Yet even Elizabeth, though she was ignorant of it, had helped 


to place Lydia in the becoming, if antiquated, frame of another 
century. After all, it is easier to respect than to comprehend, 
and Elizabeth’s grasping youth was not lacking in an artistic 
appreciation of relics. It was beautiful, she felt, to have one 
about; it was -as distinguished as having a genuine Gilbert 
Stuart or Thomas Sully hanging on one’s wall. She was sincerely 
proud of what she called Lydia’s (Continued on page “— 





By CuDOXIE of BULGARIA 
Although Il am a Royal Princess, 


I have had only 


lVew Dresses in 


OW does it feel to be a Princess? 
Sometimes being a princess is rather a heavy task. 
It is part of my life. Just as my brother Boris has 
been trained to become a king, so I have been trained 
to be a princess. 

Essentially I am a home girl. 
for the twentieth century. 

I do not, for instance, believe in votes for women, for at the 
present time the women vote exactly as the men do. Women do 
not vote in our country. I do not mean I actively oppose woman 
suffrage. But I think Bulgaria is still too young for it. We are 
not yet fifty years old as an independent country. You in 
America were nearly three times as old before your women were 
given the vote. 

It is generally supposed that a princess must dress resplen- 


Iam perhaps an anachronism 


dently. Romance has burdened the princess with brocade and 
pearls. Plays have adorned her with diamond tiaras and ermine 
robes. That may have been true of princesses in the olden days, 


but today, it seems to me, such magnificent apparel must be 
limited to the film star. 

Personally I prefer simplicity in a.dress, I myself have had 
but two new frocks in the last two years. They were made by a 
dressmaker in Sofia, and are both in style and in manufacture 
Bulgarian. The cloth was woven by Bulgarian peasants and so 
was the silk for the blouse. We still weave our cloth and our silk 
by hand. 

My two national dresses are based on the national Bulgarian 
peasant costume, which is two-piece—a white blouse with wide 
sleeves and a black guimpe dress whose waist and skirt are em- 
broidered in gay colors, yellow and red and green. The blouse, 
too, is embroidered, but with a lighter pattern, and not so 
elaborately. 

In a way I have adopted the style, not only because it is the 
national costume of my country, of our women, but because it is 
so simple, colorful and yet dignified. I do not believe in changing 
styles. I do not believe in slavishly following fashions, although 
my belief may leave me behind the mode. I think that once a 
woman has discovered what type of dress suits her best, she 
should adopt this type and follow it. There can be variations, 
but these should be comparatively slight. 

I don’t mean I advocate a uniform for women—merely greater 
simplicity in clothes. Most women who buy dresses all the time 
do so in an effort to induce a surface change either in themselves 
or in the routine of a rather boring existence. 

I can use the money I save in dress for a far better purpose. 
My people are poor. We have suffered in a terrible war, and our 
sufferings have not ended. What money I save in dress I give to 
alleviate the woes of the poor. 

For purposes of economy I do not wear much silk. My stock- 
ings are (an American woman commented on this in surprise) of 
cotton. But you see the tax is so heavy upon silk as a luxury, 
very few of our women can afford silk stockings. And if others 
can wear cotton, so can I. 

As I have indicated, I am prompted in my dress by two 
motives—simplicity and economy. 

After all, our country is poor. The aftermath of war sees us 
doubly oppressed. In addition to all our other problems the 
world knows of the cathedral bomb outrage, where one hundred 
and sixty of the finest of Bulgarian.manhood and womanhcod 
were killed by a bomb placed in the cathedral cupola. 

Shortly before that the life of my brother was attempted, 
and he narrowly escaped death. The problems before us are big 
and acute, and they make all personal problems seem very small 
indeed in comparison. Above all things I like peace. Violence 
is not in my nature. 
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I have been asked if I would take up arms for my country. I 
do not believe in women fighting, in women’s battalions and the 
like, but I would take up arms if by so doing I would be helping 
my people. 

But I believe that the home woman best serves her country 
and humanity. A woman can be of more value in that background 
than at the front of activity. There are some women who have 
the masculine aggressiveness and push themselves forward. It 
is part of their natures. Personally I feel that when I help lighten 
the burdens of my brother, look after his welfare, help him with 
his work, I am giving my best. 

The morning I usually spend with my brother, the King, as- 
sisting him in his correspondence, going over his appointments 
with him. He likes to talk some things over with me. 

Always I have luncheon with the King. More often we dine 
alone. During days when politics are critical the King is a rather 
silent luncheon companion. When all is well, however, he is 
eager to talk on life and literature. 

After luncheon I receive callers. I haven’t many friends. Most 
of my friends have married and have gone to foreign courts. It 
was different when my sister, Princess Nadezhda, was at home. 
But she, too, has married and is busy with her baby and her many 
duties. She is now the Princess von Wittenberg. 

In the afternoon I have my sports. I am fond of tennis, riding 
and motoring. My brother is a passionate motorist, and is very 
fond of the outdoors. We are both interested in botany—an 
interest which we inherited from our father. My brother is fond 
of hunting, too. I go with him to our lodge in Varna. But the 
study of nature is our chief hobby. 

For indoor sports, as you call them in America, I paint a little 
and play the guitar and the piano. I like to embroider. Our 
embroidery is distinctive. It is very much like the Russian work, 
but employs different colors.: 


OMEHOW the days go by; they are packed so full. I can 
read, write and speak English, French, Italian, German and 
Russian, and I have plenty of opportunity to read in the original 
the literature of all of them. I read with considerable interest all 
scientific books bearing upon plant and bird life. I read mostly 
in Bulgarian. 

I find it rather difficult to address American readers because 
I feel that, Bulgaria being so far away, it is hard for them to have 
a clear picture of its conditions. 

As all American visitors will testify, we have a beautiful 
country. I adore every inch of it. Although I like to travel I 
am perfectly happy to stay forever in my own country because 
nature has blessed it so bountifully. 

In Sofia we have the State Theater where we present plays of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Moliére and contemporary works 
by foreign playwrights, as well as our native writers. We also 
have a cooperative theater. 

Our opera-house, which includes in its repertoire all the 


Russian operas as well as Italian and French, is used also for ~ 


concerts by famous visiting singers. 

We have only 200,000 people in Sofia, but as an art center we 
pride ourselves on being proportionately as significant as any city 
in the world. We have four art associations ranging from the 
academic to the ultra-futurists. 

Personally I would rather ask questions of America than speak 
of myself to Americans. We are very much interested in your 
country, your people, your buildings, your industries, and I am 
interested in your women—what they think, how they dress. I 
am struck particularly by the independence of the American 
woman, who travels alone and goes into occupations hitherto 
monopolized by men. 
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Princess Eudoxie of Bulgaria 


wears a simple type of Bulgarian costume, 
like the peasant woman on the right 


Are these women happy? And how does all this affect the welfare of the country? 

I would ask American readers not to trust sensational reports of my country. 
Too often they do not understand that because an act of violence is committed the 
country need not necessarily be in a constant state of violence. History gives ample 
proof that assassinations have taken place in the most peaceful country. 

Day by day our country is peaceful, and if only her economic burdens were 
lightened, we would have an extremely contented nation. 

If I had two wishes, I would wish at the same time for the safety of my brother 
and the peace and prosperity of my people. 








OU know, this is the first 

time Tom and I have been 

with real friends since we 

were married. I suppose 
you'll think it’s funny for me to call 
you my friends when we’ve never met 
before, but Tom has talked about 
you so much and how much he 
thought of you and how crazy he 
was to see you and everything— 
well, it’s just as if I’d known you all 
my life, like he has. 

We’ve got our little crowd out 
there, play bridge and dance with 
them; but of course we’ve only been 
there three months, at least I have, 
and people you’ve known _ that 
length of time, well, it isn’t like 
knowing people all your life, like you 
and Tom. How often I’ve heard 
Tom say he’d give any amount of 
money to be with Arthur and Helen, 
and how bored he was out there with 
just poor little me and his new — 
friends! : 

Arthur and Helen, Arthur and Helen—he talks about you so 
much that it’s a wonder I’m not jealous; especially of you, 
Helen. You must have been his real pal when you were kids. 

Nearly all of his kid books, they have your name in front—to 
Thomas Cannon from Helen Bird Strong. This is a wonderful 
treat for him to see you! And a treat for me, too. Just think, 
I’ve at last met the wonderful Helen and Arthur! You must for- 
give me calling you by your first names; that’s how I always 
think of you and I simply can’t say Mr. and Mrs. Gratz. 

No, thank you, Arthur; no more. Two is my limit and I’ve 
already exceeded it, with two cocktails before dinner and now 
this. But it’s a special occasion, meeting Tom’s best friends. I 
bet Tom wishes he could celebrate too, don’t you, dear? Of 
course he could if he wanted to, but when he once makes up his 
mind to a thing, there’s nothing in the world can shake him. 
He’s got the strongest will power of any person I ever saw. 

I do think it’s wonderful, him staying on the wagon this long, 
a man that used to—well, you know as well as I do; probably a 
whole lot better, because you were with him so much in the old 
days, and all I know is just what he’s told me. He told me about 
once in Pittsburgh All right, Tommie; I won’t say another 
word. But it’s all over now, thank heavens! Not a drop since 
we’ve been married; three whole months! And he says it’s for- 
ever, don’t you, dear? Though I don’t mind a person drinking 
if they do it in moderation. But you know Tom! He goes the 
limit in everything he does. Like he used to in athletics 

All right, dear; I won’t make you blush. I know how you hate 
the limelight. It’s terrible, though, not to be able to boast about 
your own husband; everything he does or ever has done seems so 
wonderful. But is that only because we’ve been married such a 
short time? Do you feel the same way about Arthur, Helen? 
You do? And you married him four years ago, isn’t that right? 
And you eloped, didn’t you? You see I know all about you. 

Oh, are you waiting for me? Do we cut for partners? Whv 
can’t we play families? I don’t feel so bad if I do something 
dumb when it’s Tom I’m playing with. He never scolds, though 
he does give me some terrible looks. But not very often lately; 
I don’t make the silly mistakes I used to. I’m pretty good now, 
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aren’t I, Tom? You better say so, because if 
I’m not, it’s your fault. You know Tom had 
to teach me the game. I never played at all 
till we were engaged. Imagine! And I guess 
I was pretty awful at first, but Tom was a 
dear, so patient! I know he thought I never would learn, but 
I fooled you, didn’t I, Tommie? 

No, indeed, I’d rather play than do a!most anything. But you’ll 
sing for us, won’t-you, Helen? I mean after a while. Tom has 
raved to me about your voice and I’m dying to hear it. 

What are we playing for? Yes, a penny’s perfectly all right. 
Out there we generally play for half a cent apiece, a penny a 
family. But a penny apiece is all right. I guess we can afford it 
now, can’t we, dear? Tom hasn’t told you about his raise. He 
was All right, Tommie; I’ll shut up. I know you hate to be 
talked about, but your wife can’t help being just a teeny bit 
proud of you. And I think your best friends are interested in 
your affairs, aren’t you, folks? 

But Tom is the most secretive person I ever knew. I believe 
he even keeps things from me! Not very many, though. I can 
usually tell when he’s hiding something and I keep after him 
till he confesses. He often says I should have been a lawyer or 
a detective, the way I can worm things out of people. Don’t you, 
Tom? 

For instance, I never would have known about his experience 
with those horrid football people at Yale if I hadn’t just made 
him tell me. Didn’t you know about that? No, Tom, I’m going 
to tell Arthur even if you hate me for it. I know you’d be inter- 
ested, Arthur, not only because you’re Tom’s friend, but on ac- 
count of you being such a famous athlete yourself. Let me see, 
how was it, Tom? You must help me out. Well, if I don’t get 
it right, you correct me. 
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Well, Tom’s friends at Yale had heard what 

a wonderful football player he was in high 
school so they made him try for a place on the Yale nine. Tom 
had always played half-back. You have to be a fast runner to be 
a half-back and Tom could run awfully fast. He can yet. When 
we were engaged we used to run races and the prize was All 
right, Tommie, I won’t give away our secrets. Anyway, he can 
beat me to pieces. 

Well, he wanted to play half-back at Yale and he was getting 
along fine and the other men on the team said he would be a 
wonder and then one day they were having their practise and 
Tex Jones, no, Ted Jones—he’s the main coach—he scolded Tom 
for having the signal wrong and Tom proved that Jones was wrong 
and he was right and Jones never forgave him. He made Tom 
quit playing half-back and put him tackle or end or some place 
like that where you can’t do anything and being a fast runner 
doesn’t count. So Tom saw that Jones had it in for him and he 
quit. Wasn’t that it, Tom? Well, anyway, it was something. 

Oh, are you waiting for me? I’m sorry. What did you bid, 
Helen? And you, Tom? You doubled her? And Arthur passed? 
Well, let’s see. I wish I could remember what that means. I 
know that sometimes when he doubles he means one thing and 
sometimes another. But I always forget which is which. Let me 
see; it was two spades that he doubled, wasn’t it? That means 
I’m to leave him in, I’m pretty sure. Well, I’ll pass. Oh, I’m 
sorry, Tommie! I knew I’d get it wrong. Please forgive me. 
But maybe we’ll set them anyway. Whose lead? 

I'll stop talking now and try and keep my mind on the game. 
You needn’t look that way, Tommie. I can stop talking if I try. 
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It’s kind of hard to concentrate though, when 
you’re, well, excited. It’s not only meeting 
you people, but I always get excited traveling. 
I was just terrible on our honeymoon, but then 
I guess a honeymoon’s enougn to make any- 
body nervous. I'll never forget when we went 
into the hotel in Chicago All right, 
Tommie, I won’t. But I can tell about meet- 
ing the Bakers. 

They’re a couple about our age that I’ve 
known all my life. They were the last people 
in the world I wanted to see, but we ran into 
thein on State Street and they insisted on us 
coming to their hotel for dinner and before 
dinner they took us up to their room and 
Ken—that’s Mr. Baker—Ken made some cocktails, though I 
didn’t want any and Tom was on the wagon. He said a honey- 
moon was a fine time to be on the wagon! Ken said. 

“Don’t tempt him, Ken,” I said. ‘Tom isn’t a drinker like 
you and Gertie and the rest of us. When he starts, he can’t stop.” 
Gertie is Mrs. Baker. 

So Ken said why should he stop and I said there was good rea- 
son why he should because he had promised me he would and he 
told me the day we were married that if I ever saw him take 
another drink I would know that 

What did you make? Two odd? Well, thank heavens that 
isn’t a game! Oh, that does make a game, doesn’t it? Because 
Tom doubled and I left him in. Isn’t that wicked! Oh, dearie, 
please forgive me and I'll promise to pay attention from now on! 
What do I do with these? Oh, yes, I make them for Arthur. 

I was telling about the Bakers. Finally Ken saw he couldn’t 
make Tom take a drink, so he gave up in disgust. But imagine 
meeting them on our honeymoon, when we didn’t want to see 
anybody! I don’t suppose anybody does unless they’re already 
tired of each other, and we certainly weren’t, were we, Tommie? 
And aren’t yet, are we, dear? And never will be. But I guess I 
better speak for myself. 

There! I’m talking again! But you see it’s the first time we’ve 
been with anybody we really cared about; I mean, you’re Tom’s 
best friends and it’s so nice to get a chance to talk to somebody 
who’s known him a long time. Out there the people we run 
around with are almost strangers and they don’t talk about any- 
thing but themselves and how much money their husbands make. 
You never can talk to them about things that are worth while, 
like books. I’m wild about books, but I honestly don’t believe 
half the women we know out there can read. Or at least they 
don’t. If you mention some really worth while novel like, say, 
“Black Oxen,” they think you’re trying to put on the Ritz. 

You said a no-trump, didn’t you, Tom? And Arthur passed. 
Let me see; I wish I knew what todo. I haven’t any five-card— 
it’s terrible! Just a minute. I wish somebody could—I know I 
ought to take—but—well, I’ll pass. Oh, Tom, this is the worst 
you ever saw, but I don’t know what I could have done. 

I do hold the most terrible cards! I certainly believe in the say- 
ing, ‘Unlucky at cards, lucky in love.” Whoever made it up 
must have been thinking of me. I hate to lay them down, dear. 
I know you'll say I ought to have done something. Well, there 
they are! Let’s see your hand, Helen. Oh, Tom, she’s—but I 
mustn’t tell, must I? Anyway, I’m dummy. That’s one com- 
fort. I can’t make a mistake when I’m dummy. I believe Tom 
overbids lots of times so I’ll be dummy and can’t do anything 
ridiculous. But at that I’m much better than I used to be, 
aren’t I, dear? 
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Helen, do you mind telling me where you got that gown? 
Crandall and Nelson’s? I’ve heard of them, but I heard they 
were terribly expensive. Of course a person can’t expect to get 
a gown like that without paying for it. I’ve got to get some things 
while I’m here and I suppose that’s where I better go, if their 
things aren’t too horribly dear. I haven’t had a thing new since I 
was married and I’ve worn this so much I’m sick of it. 

Tom’s always after me to buy clothes, but I can’t seem to 
get used to spending somebody else’s money, though jt was 
dad’s money I spent before I did Tom’s, but that’s different, 
don’t you think so? And of course at first we didn’t have very 
much to spend, did we, dear? But now that we’ve had our 
raise All right, Tommie. I won’t say another word. 

Oh, did you know they tried to get Tom to run for mayor? 
Tom is making faces at me to shut up, but I don’t see any harm 
in telling it to his best friends. They know we’re not the kind 
that brag, Tommie. I do think it was quite a tribute; he’d only 
lived there a little over a year. It came up one night when the 
Guthries were at our house, playing bridge. Mr. Guthrie— 
that’s A. L. Guthrie—he’s one of the big lumbermen out there. 
He owns—just what does he own, Tom? Oh, I’m sorry. Any- 
way, he’s got millions. Well, at least thousands. 





_JTE AND his wife were at our house playing bridge. She’s the 
H queerest woman! If you just saw her, you’d think she was a 
janitor or something; she wears the most hideous clothes. Why, 
that night she had on a—honestly you’d have sworn it was a 
maternity gown, anc for no reason. And the first time I met her 
—well, I just can’t describe it. And she’s a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr and one of the oldest families in Philadelphia. You'd 
never believe it! 

She and her husband are terribly funny in a bridge game. He 
doesn’t think there ought to be any conventions; he says a person 
might just as well tell each other what they’ve got. So he won’t 
pay any attention to what-do-you-call-’em, informatory, doubles 
and so forth. And she plays all the conventions, so you can 
imagine how they get along. Fight! Not really fight, you know, 
but argue. That is, he does. It’s horribly embarrassing to 
whoever is playing with them. Honestly, if Tom ever spoke to 
me like Mr. Guthrie does to his wife, well—aren’t they terrible, 
Tom? Oh, I’m sorry! 

She was the first woman in Portland that called on me and I 
thought it was awfully nice of her, though when I saw her at the 
door I would have sworn she was a book agent or maybe a cook 
looking for work. She had on a—well, I can’t describe it. But 
it was sweet of her to call, she being one of the real people there 
and me—well, that was before Tom was made a vice-president. 
What? Oh, I never dreamed he hadn’t written you about that! 

But Mrs. Guthrie acted just like it was a great honor for her to 
meet me, and I like people to act that way even when I know it’s 
all apple sauce. Isn’t that a funny expression, ‘‘apple sauce’’? 
Some man said it in a vaudeville show in Portland the Monday 
night before we left. He was a comedian—Jack Brooks or Ned 
Frawley or something. It means—well, I don’t know how to 
describe it. But we had a terrible time after the first few minutes. 
She is the silentest person I ever knew and I’m kind of bashful 
myself with strangers. What are you grinning about, Tommie? 
Iam, too, bashful when I don’t know people. Not exactly bashful, 
maybe, but, well, bashful. 

It was one of the most embarrassing things I ever went through. 
Neither of us could say a word and I could hardly help from 
laughing at what she had on. But after you get to know her you 
don’t mind her clothes, though it’s a terrible temptation all the 
time not to tell her how much nicer And her hair! But 
she plays a dandy game of bridge, lots better than her husband. 
You know he won’t play conventions. He says it’s just like 
telling you what’s in each other’s hand. And they have awful 
arguments ina game. That is, he does. She’s nice and quiet and 
it’s a kind of mystery how they ‘ever fell in love. Though 
there’s a saying or a proverb or something, isn’t there, about like 
not liking like? Or is it just the other way? 

But I was going to tell you about them wanting Tom to be 
mayor. Oh, Tom, only two down? Why, I think you did splen- 
didly! I gave you a miserable hand and Helen had—what didn’t 
you have, Helen? You had the ace, king of clubs. No, Tom had 
the king. No, Tom had the queen. Or was it spades? And you 
had the ace of hearts. No, Tom had that. No, he didn’t. What 
did you have, Tom? I don’t exactly see what you bid on. Of 
course I was terrible, but—what’s the difference anyway? 

What was I saying? Oh. yes, about Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie. 
It’s funny for a couple like that to get married when they are so 
different in every way. I never saw two people with such different 
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tastes. For instance, Mr. Guthrie is keen about motoring 
and Mrs. Guthrie just hates it. She simply suffers all the time 
she’s in a car. He likes a good time, dancing, golfing, fishing, 
shows, things like that. She isn’t interested in anything but 
church work and bridge work. 

“Bridge work.” I meant bridge, not bridge work. That’s 
funny, isn’t it? And yet they get along awfully well; that is 
when they’re not playing cards or doing something else together, 
But it does seem queer that they picked each other out. Still, I 
guess hardly any husband and wife agree on anything. 

You take Tom and me, though, and you’d think we were made 
for each other. It seems like we feel just the same about every- 
thing. That is, almost everything. The things we don’t agree 
on are little things that don’t matter. Like music. Tom is wild 
about jazz and blues and dance music. He adores Irving Berlin 
and Gershwin and Jack Kearns. He’s always after those kind of 
things on the radio and I just want serious, classical things like 
“Humoresque” and “Indian Love. Lyrics.’ And then there’s 
shows. Tom is crazy over Ed Wynn and I can’t see anything in 
him. Just the way he laughs at his own jokes is enough to spoil 
him for me. If I’m going to spend time and money on a theater 
I want to see something worth while—“The Fool” or ‘‘Lightnin’.” 

And things to eat. Tom insists, or that is he did insist, on a 
great big breakfast—fruit, cereal, eggs, toast and coffee: All I 
want is a little fruit and dry toast and coffee. I think it’s a great 
deal better for a person. So that’s one habit I broke Tom of, 
was big breakfasts. And another thing he did when we were first 
married was to take off his shoes as soon as he got home from the 
office and put on bedroom slippers. I believe a person ought not 
to get sloppy just because they’re married. 

But the worst of all was pajamas! What’s the difference, 
Tommie? Helen and Arthur don’t mind. And I think it’s kind 
of funny, you being so old-fashioned. I mean Tom had always 
worn a nightgown till I made him give it up. And it was a 
struggle, believe me! I had to threaten to leave him if he didn’t 
buy pajamas. He certainly hated it. And now he’s mad at me 
for telling, aren’t you, Tommie? I just couldn’t help it. I think 
it’s so funny in this day and age. I hope Arthur doesn’t wear 
them; nightgowns, mean. You don’t, do you, Arthur? I knew 
you didn’t. 

Oh, are you waiting for me? What did you say, Arthur? Two 
diamonds? Let’s see what that means. When Tom makes an 
original bid of two it means he hasn’t got the tops. I wonder— 
but of course you couldn’t have the—heavens! What am I say- 
ing! I guess I better just keep still and pass. 

But what was I going to tell you? Something about—oh, did 
I tell you about Tom being an author? I had no idea he was 
talented that way till after we were married and I was unpacking 
his old papers and things and came across a poem he’d written, 
the saddest, mushiest poem! Of course it was a long time ago he 
wrote it; it was dated four years ago, long before he met me, so it 
didn’t make me very jealous, though it was about some other 
girl. You didn’t know I found it, did you, Tommie? 


ut that wasn’t what I refer to. He’s written a story, too, and 
he’s sent it to four different magazines and they all sent it 
back. I tell him, though, that that doesn’t mean anything. 
When you see some of the things the magazines do print, why, it’s 
an honor to have them not like yours. The only thing is that Tom 
worked so hard over it and sat up nights writing and rewriting, 
it’s a kind of a disappointment to have them turn it down. 

It’s a story about two men and a girl and they were all brought 
up together and one of the men was awfully popular and well off 
and good-looking and a great athlete—a man like Arthur. There, 
Arthur! How is that fora T. L.? The other man was just an 
ordinary man with not much money, but the girl seemed to like 
him better and she pror_ised to wait for him. Then this man 
worked hard and got money enough to see him through Yale. 

The other man, the well-off one, went to Princeton and made a 
big hit as an athlete and everything and he was through college 
long before his friend because his friend had to earn the money 
first. And the well-off man kept after the girl to marry him. He 
didn’t know she had promised the other one. Anyway she got 
tired waiting for the man she was engaged to and eloped with the 
other one. And the story ends up by the man she threw down 
welcoming the couple when they came home and pretending 
everything was all right, though his heart was broken. 

What are you blushing about, Tommie? It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. I thought it was very well written and if the editors 
had any sense they’d have taken it. 

Still, I don’t believe the real editors see half the stories that are 
sent to them. In fact I know they don’t. You’ve either got to 
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have a name or a pull to get your things published. Or else pay 
the magazines to publish them. Of course if you are Robert 
Chambers or Irving R. Cobb, they will print whatever you write 
whether it’s good or bad. But you haven’t got a chance if you 
are an unknown like Tom. They just keep your story long enough 
so you will think they are considering it and then they send it 
back with a form letter saying it’s not available for their magazine 
and they don’t even tell why. 

You remember, Tom, that Mr. Hastings we met at the Ham- 
monds’. He’sa writer and knows all about it. He was telling me 
of an experience he had with one of the magazines; I forget which 

ine, but it was one of the big ones. He wrote a story and sent 
it to them and they sent it back and said they couldn’t use it. 

Well, some time after that Mr. Hastings was in a hotel in 
Chicago and a bell-boy went around the lobby paging Mr. 

I forget the name, but it was the name of the editor of this 
magazine that had sent back the story. Runkle, or Byers, or 
some such name. So the man, whatever his name was, he was 
really there and answered the page and afterwards Mr. Hastings 
went up to him and introduced himself and told the man about 
sending a story to his magazine and the man said he didn’t re- 
member anything about it. And he was the editor! Of course 
he’d never seen it. No wonder Tom’s story keeps coming back! 


He says he is through sending it and just the other day he was 
going to tear it up, but I made him keep it because we may meet 
somebody some time who knows the inside ropes and can get a 
hearing with some big editor. I’m sure it’s just a question of pull. 
Some of the things that get into the magazines sound like they 
had been written by the editor’s friends or relatives or somebody 
whom they didn’t want to hurt their feelings. And Tom really 
can write! 

I wish I could remember that poem of hisI found. I memorized 
it once, but—wait! I believe I can still say it! Hush, Tommie! 
What hurt will it do anybody? Let me see; it goes: 


“T thought the sweetness of her song 
Would ever, ever more belong 
To me; I thought (O thought divine!) 
My bird was really mine! 

“But promises are made, it seems, 
Just to be broken. All my dreams 
Fade out and leave me crushed, alone. 
My bird, alas, has flown!” 


Isn’c that pretty! He wrote it four years ago. Why, Helen, 
you revoked! And, Tom, do you know that’s Scotch you're 
drinking? You said Why, Toml zs 
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By Fred 


GC. Be ily 


| Yon a Small 
Fortune int Stocks 


So 


a case of 


this 


HAVE just had the astounding experience of being up 

to my neck in the stock-market for fourteen months without 

losing anything. Indeed, I made almost a small fortune. 

It would have been a wonderful adventure even if I had lost— 
a combination of Babes in the Wood and Alice in Wonderland 
—for I had opportunity to learn of human nature in the greatest 
human laboratory. 

Now that I have the good luck to be out not only alive and 
fully dressed, but with a tidy profit, I frequently get up in the 
middle of the night to congratulate myself. When I think of 
all that might have happened to me I grow goose-fleshy. I 
know full well that escaping with a profit was not due to intelli- 
gence on my part but solely because the Lord sometimes takes 
care of His children. 

Looking back, I marvel at how green I was. I never even 
suspected that good news about a stock is likely to lower its price. 
Neither did I know that bad news may force prices upward. 
I had not yet found out definite reasons why men dabbling in 
stocks are far more likely to lose than to win. The important part 
played by vanity in stock losses was still a sealed book to me. 
Little did I suppose that danger of losing is greatest on Monday. 
Neither did I understand why men are inclined to sell their good 
securities and keep poor ones. When I saw prices at the lowest 
point for the day around one o’clock in the afternoon I supposed 
this was mere chance. 

What a lot I didn’t know! I learned that men win or lose not 
so much because of economic conditions as because of human 
psychology. Why, when I had a profit on a certain stock, didn’t 
I sell it?) Why did I stand by and see my profit reduced as 
prices went lower and lower without ever offering to sell? 

It dawned on me that my behavior was almost exactly the 
same as that of an old man I knew in boyhood. He had a turkey 
trap, a crude contrivance consisting of a big box with the door 
hinged at the top. This door was kept open by a prop to which 
was tied a piece of twine leading back a hundred feet or more 
to the operator. A thin trail of corn scattered along a path lured 
turkeys to the box. Once inside they found an even more 
plentiful supply of corn. When enough turkeys had wandered 
inside the box, my friend would jerk away the prop and let the 
door fall shut. Having once shut the door, he couldn’t open it 
again without going up to the box and this would scare away any 
turkeys lurking outside. The time to pull away the prop was 
when as many turkeys were inside as one could reasonably expect. 

I remember going out with the old man one day and seeing a 
dozen turkeys in his box. Then one sauntered out, leaving 
eleven. 

“Gosh, I wish I had pulled the string when all twelve were 
there,”’ said the old man. ‘“Fll wait a minute and maybe the 
other one will go back.” 

But while he waited for the twelfth turkey to return, two 
more walked out on him. 

“T should have been satisfied with eleven,” the trapper said. 
“Just as soon as I get one more back I’ll pull the string.” 

But three more walked out. Still the man waited. Having 
once had twelve turkeys, he disliked going home with less than 
eight. He couldn’t give up the idea that some of the original 
When finally only one turkey was left in 


number would return. 

the trap, he said: 
“T’ll wait until he walks out or another goes in, and then 

I'll quit.” 
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_ The ‘solitary turkey went to join the others and the man 
returned empty-handed. 

I think the analogy to the stock-market is close. When I had 
seen a stock go to $80 a share, I was reluctant to sell at $78. By 
the time it had sunk to $75, I would gladly have taken $77 
When obliged to let go at $65, I wondered what ever induced 
me to wait so long. 

For a year or two, I had been amusing myself at odd times 
by reading analytical studies of the stock-market by such keen 
statisticians as Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, and others. From these studies I had found out 
that stock-market fluctuations are not unlike the ebb and flow 
of tides. Like the tides, the general movement is broken into 
little intermediate waves, but there is an unceasing swing from 
high to low and back again. They are a little like weather, too. 
If you’re experiencing the hottest day in several years, you may 
cheer up over the thought that it will surely be cooler tomorrow. 
Likewise when stocks are unusually high they are almost certain 
to drop. 

I learned that it is of no value to know that a stock is compar- 
atively cheap unless one knows also whether it is cheap on the 
way up or on the way down. As Ayres expresses it, ““The man 
who buys a stock solely because of its seemingly bargain price 
is like a farmer with a thermometer but no almanac who thinks 
a hot day in autumn must be time to plant spring crops.” 


s A result of such reading I gradually acquired a willingness 
to risk money by buying stocks on margin. I had only the 
haziest notion of how this was done. With hang-dog air I went 
to a broker’s office. The minute I was inside the door I glanced 
about furtively, fearing I might see somebody I knew. I couldn’t 
have felt any more sneaking if the place had been a negro 
gambling joint. It seemed to me that everybody was secretly 
saying, ‘“‘Another sucker has just arrived.” 

The broker courteously explained to me how one buys on 
margin. I was surprised to find that the margin required takes 
sudden jumps at arbitrary points. A stock selling for more 
than $30 but less than $60 a share requires a margin of $10 
a share, but if selling at $61, the margin must be $15. Having 
stock on a margin, I gathered, is a little like having a home 
subject to a big mortgage, but I learned this important difference: 
When real-estate values are temporarily low one is not asked to 
put up more money to protect the man who holds the mortgage 
against you, but with stocks I was compelled to give the broker 
a little more margin money whenever prices fell. 

Having bought a list of stocks, I picked up the paper that 
evening fully expecting to find either that the entire list had 
dropped enough to wipe out my margin, or that my broker’s 
firm had suddenly gone into bankruptcy. Instead, I found that 
I already had a profit of nearly $300. ‘Gracious,’ I thought, 
“how ridiculous for me to have engaged all these years in 
honest toil! Why didn’t I strike this sooner?” 

The next, day I didn’t wait for the newspaper to give the day’s 
fluctuations but called up my broker every few minutes. I was 
already discovering how difficult it is to have stocks on margin 
and think of anything else. 

The young man who answered my frequent inquiries was so 
patient and obliging that I changed my notion about brokers’ 
offices and decided they must be filled with professional lovely 
characters. I opened accounts with three more brokers! For 
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Why? 


Why do 97 percent of those who 
lay the stock-market lose and 
only 3 percent win? 

Why do most professional brokers 
keep out of the market themselves? 


Why does good news about a stock 
often lower its price and bad 
news force the price up? 

Why are prices likely to be low on 
Mondays and high on Wednes- 
days? 

Why are prices lowest around one 
o'clock in the afternoon? 

Why are there only two or three 
times in the year when you ought 
to buy stocks? 


Why do most men buy high and 
sell low when thev mean to do 
just the opposite? 

Why are men inclined to sell their 


best securities on a falling market 
and keep their poorest ones? 


Why is it sometimes easier to make 


money on a falling market than 
on a rising one? 


Why are market “tips” almost 
always worthless? 


The author learned the answers 
to these questions by specu- 
lating. You can learn them by 
reading his article. 


>—_$—AGow—_——<> 


a great truth had come into my 
life: If I buy stocks when they’re 
cheap and sell them after they’ve 
gone up, I make a profit. 

I wondered why I hadn’t thought 
of that before. I also 
wondered why every- 
body doesn’t do that 
very thing—buy at the 
bottom and sell at the 
top. To my astonish- 
ment I learned that 
perhaps 999 out of 
every 1000 investors 
do precisely the op- 
posite! The fellow 
who buys low and 
sells high is so rare as 
to be almost a freak. 

When prices are 
soaring the average 
man is convinced that 
the boom is just get- 
ting started and ie be- 
gins to buy. Then 
when the tide turns, 
he thinks the setback 
is only temporary and 
hangs on. Finally, 
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@. Fred C. Kelly, author of ‘Human 


Nature in Business,”’ ‘'The Wisdom of Laziness’’ 


when financial pages of newspapers are full of discouragement, 
and stocks have touched bottom, he thinks the worst is yet to 
come and sells. 

One of the keenest men in Wall Street told me that there are 
seldom more than two or three times in any one year when one 
should buy stocks. 

“Of course, I wouldn’t dare be quoted on this,” he said, 
“‘because I work for a brokerage house and I would lose my job. 
But it wouldn’t hurt our business no matter how often I pub- 
lished such good advice, because nobody would believe it.” 

My own feelings confirm what he (Continued on page mg) 
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ATIS-* 


E HAVE here a story of a feud. If you could not 

get interested in a story of a feud, turn the page. If 

you could, then bear with us. The story naturally 

divides into three parts, namely—the beginning of 
the feud, next its-progress, and third and last, its conclusion. 

The beginning was back yonder in the time of the beginnings 
of a number of things. Old things were beginning to change, 
new things beginning to merge in with the altered old ones. The 
place was a rich and a typical forcing-bed for these transitions. It 
was the open range in northern Wyoming. 

The pack-trains of the free traders, with a long-haired “Miz- 
zoo” and a rifle-toting “‘Kintuck” in every outfit, or else it wasn’t 
complete, had gone long before. But every bunch of bull- 
whackers, to be characteristic, must muster at least one youth 
called “‘Tex”’ for short; and sun-cured punchers answering to the 
pet name of “Oklahomy” were no longer uncommon, for the 
Indian Territory had been rechristened and the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip was fading into history. Over to the West, be- 
yond the mountains, a buster of broncs might be a buckaroo, 
and generally was, but here he was a buster when he wasn’t just 
a plain hand. 

Tom Horn, that painstaking man, was abroad in the land 
potting sheep-herders for the cattle barons’and leaving a white 
stone under the head of each newly deceased as proof he had 
earned another five hundred—“Tom Horn’s due-bills,”’ they 
called those white pebbles. And there were no wire fences yet, 


and the nester still was a rare bird, and branding chutes hadn’t 
been dreamed of, nor dude ranches nor mail-order cowboys, and 
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‘Get a gun on your hip and keep it there,’’ 


Joppa told Wingo. ‘Because the next time 
ue meet, us two are goin’ to shoot it out.’’ 


four saloons and one general store made a live town, and alto- 
gether it was good to be healthy and out of jail. 

Now Austin Wingo, approaching the chuck wagon of the Lazy 
Prong’s trail crew, was healthy and out of jail, but otherwise had 
little to be grateful for, excepting his sense of humor and his 
appetite. On second thought eliminate the appetite. At this 
present moment it was to him a curse rather than a blessing seeing 
that, for twenty-four hours before, he had had no means of 
gratifying it. 

Likewise he felt himself to be, and was, that most awkward and 
self-conscious of all creatures on God’s green hassock—a cow- 
hand afoot. A cowhand’s proper place to sit is in a saddle; his 
proper use for his legs is to grip a pony’s girth. Howsoever, there 
was one consolation. Nobody at this present moment would be 
likely to take him for a cowhand. 

Or, for that matter, for a Texan. 

Though he altogether and exclusively was Texan. His father, 
whose chief regret in life had been that he never got a shot at Old 
Santa Anna, had four sons and these four he respectively had 
named with the names of Houston, Dallas, Waco—Waco Wingo; 
how’s that for real poetry?—and Austin. Whereof Austin, the 
youngest among these, was in certain respects the spryest. When 
he forked a horse that horse stayed forked. And with a rope he 
almost could write his monogram on the air. 

It was early of a morning when he approached the Lazy Prong 
bunch. He had been east and north—all the way east and all the 
way north to Chicago, as a deputy chaperon to a train-load of 
steers. In Chicago divers things had befallen him. A Jewish 
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gentleman specializing in the stock-yards trade had beguiled him 
to buy a modish wardrobe for city use; a derby hat at one end of 
him, a pair of button shoes at the other and between these 
terminal adornments such intermediate accessories as a lightish 
blue suit—almost a robin’s-egg blue—and a hard-boiled shirt and 
an agateware collar and a made-up four-in-hand tie of a slick and 
shellacked aspect. 

Wearing these, he had looked, with his bracket legs and his 
golden-oak tan, like something out of a comic supplement but he 
had believed, before the nap of the glamour rubbed off, that he 
looked pretty good. It rubbed off fast, various causes and effects 
contributing. After a hectic evening on South Clark Street, he 
got separated from his own crowd, which was due to wine, woman 
and song, but not so very much singing at that; and, what was 
more serious, he also got senarated from his bank roll and his 
return pass on the railroad. But that was due to a pickpocket. 
Chicago used to abound in such great minor tragedies. 

For a day and a night the youth wandered about the Levee 
district, feeling himself lost and a forlorn figure, both of which 
he was, and wishing he had his wardrobe back; and then, moved 
by a great longing to regain a more familiar clime, he stole a ride 
on a west-bound freight. Any freight would do just so it headed 
west. He hoped though that this particular freight would bear 
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west by south. His bad luck prevailing, it bore west 
by nor’west. 

For three days he was a free passenger, subsisting 
mainly on air and coal soot. At Cheyenne, through 
he hard-heartedness of a flagman, he lost passage on 
this train but immediately rebooked on another. At least he 
was getting into an open country and, what was better still, a 
beef country. One night out of Cheyenne, when the freight had 
halted on a siding in the sage-brush, he slid out of an empty. 
Half a mile from the tracks he had seen by early sunrise that 
which he was seeking, that for which he had pined with a vast 
and a homesick pining—a herd and its herders. 

He had lost his water-proofed tie in transit and had freed his 
throat of the hateful bondage of that embossed collar, but he 
still wore the derby hat and the button shoes and the stiff shirt 
—only now its bosom was a pearlish gray tint—and the light blue 
suit of the far Eastern fashion marts. As to.the last-named, 
its azure shades were toned with dust and polka-dotted with 
burnt holes where hot cinders had seared in. He was the spittin’ 
image of a country boy turned hobo while wearing his Sunday 
go-to-meetings. 

He limped into the circle behind the chuck wagon and every- 
body couched there looked at him and then leaned back and 
laughed. The mocking echoes of their mirth saluted the desert 
for a hundred yards around. It was then and there and on the 
instant that young Austin decided to get even for that laugh. 
But first he would eat. No one in his right senses would even try 
to get even on a stomach as empty as his was. 

“Well, bub,” inquired a tall young man, when the rest had had 
their fun and its noise was dying down, to be revived by oc- 
casional giggles and snorts, ‘“‘well, bub, what’s on your mind?” 

The tall young man spoke with a certain quiet authority; 
plainly the foreman here. Austin knew the type, having been 
raised with it on ranges far remote from this spot. But the 
“bub,” coming from one not five years his senior, scorched his 
soul as with a branding-iron. If there was any choice to be had 
he would get even with this hombre first. 

“T’d like to get me a snack of breakfast,” he said with just the 
crafty proper tone of a bucolic humility in his voice; ‘‘and 7 





GC,‘ Well, bub,’ the fore- 
man asked, ‘what's 
on your mind?”’ 

"I'd like to get me 
a snack of breakfast, ’’ 
said Wingo, with a 
crafty tone of humil- 
ity, ‘‘and then I’d 
like to talk about 
me gettin’ a job of 
work with you-all.’’ 


after that I’d like to talk with some of you gentlemen about me 
gettin’ a job of work with you-all.”’ 

So they fed him, as they would have fed any wayfarer those 
times. The food was his kind of food. It was bull-meat, fried 
hard, and dough-gods—not those light chafly bisquets of Chicago 
but dependable solid stuff that would stay by you half a day—and 
whistle-berries piled high on the tin plate; and the hands regard- 
ing him appraisingly while he went to it, he sitting cross-legged 
on the earth to do so. Having eaten deeply and drunk of hot 
coffee, the temptation was strong within him to ask somebody for 
the makings and a match. But he put it from him. Smoking 
a cigaret, much less rolling one, was no part of his present réle. 

The foreman now strolled up and gravely eyed him over. 

“Looks like you’ve been off of rations quite a spell,” he said. 

“Yes, suh,”’ like that, very respectfully, almost with reverence. 

“Thought so. Where you from?” 
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“Down Arkansaw way.” Which was the truth. Austin truly 
was from down Arkansaw way, only from sundry hundreds of 
miles on beyond. 

“Strayed a long ways from home, ain’t you?” 

“Ves, suh, I certainly have.” An unidentified person behind 
him gurgled at the plaintive earnestness which the wily young 
actor poured into the reply. 

“Let’s see, you said something about wantin’ to get a job?” 
The foreman’s manner was almost solicitous. ‘‘Know anything 
about the cow business?” 

“Oh, yes, suh. We had three cows back home and I uster milk 
all three of ’em, night and mornin’.”’ 

Under cover of his hat brim the foreman frowned about him 
for silence. A fresh outbreak from the happy audience might at 
this stage spoil everything. 

“How about hosses—can you ride hosses?” 
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“Oh, yes, suh. Paw, he’s got a work team on our farm and a 
buggy-mare besides the team, and I’ve rid them plenty times.” 

“Think you could ride any hoss, do you?” 

“Yes, suh, if he’d ever been rode by anybody else, I could.” 

“Well, I reckon we’d better try you out before we go any 
further. If you make good the job’s yours. Workin’ this line a 
hand has to do considerable ridin’.” He addressed an expectant 
underling: “Pink, lay a rope on Smoky Mountain, will you? 
And bridle and saddle him and fetch him here.” : 

lhe person addressed hastened to obey, the wings of his chaps 
slapping as he loped off on the pleasant errand. Others present 
began hugging themselves in eager anticipation. 

“Just one minute, Jop,” said a middle-aged, mustached hand. 
He drew the foreman aside. “Say, Jop,” he continued when the 
pair of them were beyond ear-shot of the intended victim. 
“Kiddin’ is kiddin’, but if I was you, I don’t believe I’d stake that 


pore little greenhorn to the snakiest bronk we’ve got in the whole 
string. That Smoky hoss is liable to empty him so quick and so 
hard he’ll break in two when he hits the grit.” 

“T’m runnin’ this, Tomps,” said the foreman. “You heard that 


sawed-off bum make his bluff, didn’t you? Well, I’m callin’ it, 
that’s all.” 

The older man shrugged his shoulders to indicate that so far as 
he was concerned the subject was closed. He stood back and 
watched. The object of his recent solicitude got on his feet. 

“If you don’t mind, I expect one of you gentlemen better lend 
me some of them iron spurrers like you-all got on,” he said. 
“Seems like everybody out here rides with them spurrers on.” 

A generous soul unstrapped his rowels and tendered them. 
The innocent put them on upside down and the owner counseled 
him to reverse them, choking into his shirt-front. 

The one called Pink came back (Continued on page 120) 
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QA native 
of Leh making 
a pair of grass shoes. 


March by march I puzzled through ’em, turning flanks 
and dodging shoulders, 

Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack 
of grass ; RupDYARD KIPLING 


EH, where we were to make the final bundobust for our 

climb over the Himalayas in search of specimens of 

Asiatic wild life for the Field Museum, is a little village 

of from two to three thousand inhabitants. It nestles 

in a green oasis of trees and can hardly be seen as you approach 

over a sandy plain. On every side brown barren foot-hills 

stretch away and the lofty snow-crowned mountairs, rampart- 
like, surround all. 

Leh in the summer months is a busy place, and its population 

swells to five or six thousand. It is then that “the snow-bound 

trade of the north comes down” through the passes. Caravans 


We Go 
Ver the 


from Yarkand, Khotan and Lhasa wind in to barter 
with those that come north from India through the 
Zoji Pass. Then the Leh bazaar is a seething throng 
of the races of central Asia, and the gossip of the 
hinterlands is exchanged as the hooka passes from 
hand to hand. 

Our entrance into Leh was a problem, not to us, but 
to our shikarries. The evening before we reached the 
town they came to us and politely suggested that, in ac- 
cordance with our dignity, we should get our “store clothes” 
from the yakdans and enter in style. We explained to them 
that all we had with us were the dinner coats and opera hats we 
had brought for the benefit of the ambans and beys of Turkestan, 
and that as missionaries lived in Leh and other English people 
came there quite often, these clothes would not do for eleven 
o’clock in the morning. To this they reluctantly agreed, but said 

something must be done. 

Matters were considerably cramped because we would not 
shave our beards. These were being grown for utility, not 
ornament. However, we did rummage around in our yakdans 
and take out what we could find. Kermit put on a very heavy 
pair of knickerbockers and a black four-in-hand cravat. Cutting 
and Cherrie each wore equally heavy pairs of long trousers 
intended for autumn in the Tian Shan, and I borrowed from 
Cherrie an exceedingly large pair of long trousers with a hole in 
one knee, and set off my brown canvas shirt with a black evening 
bow cravat. So clad, we rode majestically into Leh. The best 
that could be said for us is what was said of the native girl in 
the “Bab Ballads”: 


And though the dress he made her don 
Looks awkwardly a maid upon, 
It was a great improvement on 

The one he found her in. 
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In Leh the three officials with whom we had to deal were the 
Tesildar, representing the Kashmir government, the Bahadur 
Khan, representing the Indian government, and the Aksakal, 
under whom is the traffic north. Of these, the latter was by far 
the most interesting. His title, Aksakal, is Turki and means 
“white-bearded one.”” This man’s name was Abdullah Shah. 
He was a lean, brown, fine-featured fellow. His family is Mo- 
hammedan. It has been the great family in Leh for gener- 
ations. Though Mohammedans, they hold a license 
to trade with the forbidden city, Lhasa. 

Their home is in Leh, where the head 
of the family lives, but they have 
members in the principal cities 

with which Leh trades. Two 

more brothers live at Yarkand 

and Khotan, respectively, and 

there is a cousin at Lhasa. 

As soon as the Eastern 
interchange of civilities per- 
mitted we got down to 
business. At first we were 
told that the passes would 
not be open for two 
weeks; then that per- 
haps in a week a part of 
our party might start if 
we would buy ponies, not 
rent them. By gentle 
obduracy, we finally 
arranged matters so that 
we started from Leh, 
not in two weeks or even 
a week, but in four days, 
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and succeeded in renting 
ponies for all the party. 
While we were in Leh a 
number of entertainments 
were given for us. These 
were in the nature of teas 
with frills. The most interest- 
ing (Continued on page 175) 
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his faithful ooka. 


The bazaar at Leh. From this town we started over the snow-covered basses of the Himalayas. 
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HERE is a dancing blur of 

snow. And through it faces 

take on the rather soft fan- 

tastic mash of the faces that 
elude youin dreams. The faces that can 
sometimes crowd against your closed 
eyelids as if peering in. The way you 
imagine the features of some one 
drowned and lovely would look to you 
under water. The features as they 
receded into memory of some one 
dear who has died. 

Those were the faces in Union 
Square. Through the blur of 
snow that was like dancing, wet- 
tasting, little slaps in the face. 

And yet they were such big 
flakes. And the wind made 
them seem to toss up like toy balloons when you bat at them. 

It was beautiful to be in Union Square that week of the snow. 
Exactly every day it snowed. And always toward dusk, a little 
heavier, and with a great ado and noiseless clapping together of 
flakes like little ecstatic hands. And those who worked in the 
Five and Ten Cent Stores and the twenty-story office-buildings 
and the bargain basements and the this-and-that shops that 
hedge in Union Square, bent into it with faces that instantly took 
on the soft, fantastic mash. The faces of young girls that can be 
debonair on eight dollars a week. And the derby brims of old 
men caught some of the flakes and their mustaches too; and their 
faces that were full, not merely of youth’s healthy tiredness of the 
day, but of life’s tiredness, floated back into the white and riotous 
dusk, and through the blur became faces that hope. 

They hurried so, the faces in Union Square. They were the 
faces of workers in the subcellars, the sky-scrapers, the nickelo- 
deons and the gewgaw shops of the most terrific city in the 
world. The snow seemed to ease them a little. To free them a 
little. To float them a little on a strange buoyancy. 

There was a great fir-tree in Union Square. It had ridden 
through the streets, the great prone thing, on a motor-truck that 
made the snow creak and groan. And now there it stood, restored 
to its full forest majesty with an incandescent star glowing at its 
tip all through the Christmas week. 
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QJt made Cecelia 
stand very still, 
that voice. ‘'Stay 
out. With me.”’ 
How dared 
he? A trémp. 


Children danced at its base and shook the snow off its 
branches. Street-cars clanged in big detours about it. 
Twos and threes paused to chatter under it and to hurry on 
through the maze. 

The maze, the daze of Union Square in the twilight. 
The subway hoods that wore white cowls and breathed 
out a wettish, sour smell of human bodies, and the ooze 
and the squirm and the crawl of the silhouettes in and 
out them. 

The straight white pillars of office-buildings breaking out 
into lighted windows. Hushed clatter of the passin ~ of the 
many tho sand feet. lop of li; hts «nd the quick little 
smear of haze. Crazy tempo of lights that chase like a 
kitten its tail. Meshwork of falling snow. If you stuck out 
your tongue and a big fluffy star of a flake lighted on it, you 
could taste it melt. 

Cecelia did that with the very pink tip of a very pink tongue 
and drew it in with a squeal that sent it jutting out again. 

Pretty Cecelia, sticking out her pink tongue for the taste of the 
melt of a star. It was like her to sip at the taste of a star. Her 
little tongue was greedy to do just that. To sip. In her make- 
up was something of a humming-bird. To whir and to sip and 
to dip into life. Even while it dazzled good Paul, who loved her, 
this whir of the humming-bird in Cecelia saddened him some- 
times, too. It made her so elusive. So sunlit. So simply iri- 
descent and without substance as if when he put out his hand to 
touch her, there she wasn’t! 

That was Cecelia for you. And she had a quiet face too. Like 
a nun’s. Except for the iridescence. Of her spirit. Of her 
youth. It made the tip of her tongue a little greedy. It made her 
thirsty for the taste of a melting star. 
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Poor Paul, who mumbled figures aloud all day in the 
shipping room of a hotel china supply firm 4 —it was not that 
he did not love beauty in his way. The / slow, sweet beauty 
of Cecelia’s face in repose could hurt him in an actual 
physica! area about his heart. 

It was her iridescent moods that frightened him. It 
made her elusive in the flashing, humming-bird way that he 
could not understand. 

Cecelia in the mood of wanting to go more and more to Conti’s 
in Fourteenth Street, for a dinner of fried oysters and cole-slaw 
and dancing between the nibbles, on a floor made to seem 
four times its restricted size by the mirrors that lined the 
walls. 

Paul hated Conti’s. The fumes made him a little sick and the 
steering clear of the mirrors dizzy. Except that it was lovely to 
see Cecelia, after her eight-hour day in the charity organization 
where she was employed, come to life, as it were, at Conti’s. All 
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her good points came out. Like stars. The gold flame in her eyes and on 
her hair. 
waist that replaced the boyish office blouse, could seem suddenly so free 
of its tiredness, and so lithe. 

“Poor kid,”’ Paul used to say to himself over and over again, wanting to 
understand in her a craving that never entered his own soul, “it’s no wonder 
she’s crazy for a little excitement. Nothing but misery around her all day. 
She’s too young to be working in that place. All those charity cases pour- 
ing into the Society all day with their troubles. She ought to be working 
in a brighter place—she oughtn’t to be working at all.” 

And yet the nun in the face of Cecelia. It must have been that some- 
thing which sent her from business school to her very first position in the 


The pink lights in her cheeks. Her body, in the lace kind of 


office of the Society. It was out all over 
her whenever an applicant for help en- 
tered the office where all day long, fifty 
weeks out of the year, Cecelia kept a card- 
index system of the histories of the 
miseries of families from A to L. 

It was after office hours that some- 
thing in Cecelia broke down ina little sob. 
Almost of anger. You couldn’t be young 
and have gold lights in your eyes and 
a spine that jazz 
music tickled and 
not want to cry 
that there could 
be so much misery 
in the world and 
at the same time 
not feel that you 
wanted to dance 
on the misery and 
prance on it and 
grind it down into 
ee earth with an 
$< angry heel. Dance 
on it to jazz. It 
made you want to 
be merry, the re- 
action from so 
much misery. Want to be 
merry in an unreasoning, almost 
cruel sort of way. 

Suppose the Gianinnis down 
in Cherry Street, the Society’s 
prize family for misery, were 
up against it again. Horribly. 
Three voungsters with menin- 
gitis. The old man out of work. 
The mother sodden drunk. A 
daughter on Blackwell’s Island. 
A baby coming. Well, what of 
it! No sooner did you get 
them on their feet again than 
there were twenty Gianinni 
families with equal miseries. 
What of it? What was there 
to be done about it? Life was that way. You couldn’t throw 
away your youth grieving about it and crying about it in 
bed as Cecelia sometimes did of nights, when youth was so short. 
Youth was so short—so terrifyingly short. The Gianinnis. The 
Gianinnis. And more of them and more. All misery came in 
time to mean to Cecelia just Gianinni. “Life is just one Gianinni 
after another,” she used to say. And well, what of it! What of 
it! You had to dance as if you were grinding down something 
with your heel. Most of the time Paul understood. Almost. 

Cecelia was a little fierce with hurting. She couldn’t go home 
to a dreary little room like hers after a day of it in the office and 
just sit and nurse that hurting, or sit it out with Paul on a park 
bench, or at quiet little tables he found for them in tea-rooms that 
smelled of genteel ladies from Virginia. Paul must understand 
that. And after a manner he did. That was why, in his “= 
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Paul too could be fierce 
with wanting. Fierce 
with wanting to take 
Cecelia out of the office 
of all the Gianinnis who 
by any other name were 
just as miserable, and 
settle her down in the 
home of his providing. 

And now that Paul 
had his raise and the 
flat they had dreamed 
together was within 
reach, here was the in- 
credible hurting thing. 

Cecelia was not ready. 

Cecelia, in her curious, 
inconsistent way, was 
not ready to leave the 
Gianinnis. The Gianinnis 
who needed her. . Well 
then, bless her for it, 
Cecelia married to Paul 
might still, so far as he 
was concerned, keep up 
her job of ministerings 
of mercy among the 
Gianinnis. But no, that 
wasn’t all. Apparently 
Cecelia herself didn’t 
know what it was. But 
there she was, still want- 
ing the nights at Conti’s 
and the dancing between 
the oysters and cole- 
slaw, instead of the flat. 

And now, her quick 
and eager little feet, so 
ridiculously shod in the 
silk slippers with the 
rhinestone buckles, 
hurrying over the snow 
through the glitter of 
Union Square. 

And the old, old 

wrangle between them. 
The wrangle that was 
slowly becoming bitter. 
Cecelia who wanted to 
dance at Conti’s and 
Paul, with his mouth 
crooked from being bit- 
ter, wanting her married, 
snug and his very own, 
and the lovely nun look 
in her face that could 
come there when she was 
peaceful, settled down 
in the flat of his pro- 
viding. 

The wrangle that was 
slowly becoming bitter. 

‘‘T hate Conti's, 

Cecelia! It makes me 
sick, honey. Honestly.” 

“Hoot, mon!’ said 
Cecelia, poking him playfully with her fore-finger in his side so 
that the little stab burned through his overcoat. “You munna 
talk so. It’s good for what ails you. Slow-poke-itis.” 

“I tell you,” said Paul actually savage, almost for the first 
time in the weeks of reiteration, “it makes me sick.” 

And even as he spun toward her there in the dancing dusk of 
Union Square, Cecelia spun too, all the gold lights like so many 
river signals, out in her eyes. It was the first time, the very first 
time of high words between them. High words that made the 
heart beat fast and hurt fast. 

“Well, then,” cried Cecelia, stamping her absurdly clad foot 
on the snow and a fluff of her lovely butter-scotch colored hair 
blowing out straight in the gale, “I won’t make you sick any 
longer. What I like makes you sick. And what you like makes 
me sick. It’s Christmas, Paul, and we’re young. Youre settled, 
- I’m not. I can’t help it that I love life and you love the 
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G,'‘Move along there in order, men! Plenty 


settled-down things that I’m not settled enough for. Paul, you 
go your way. Let me go mine.” 

“Vou mean that, Cecelia?” said Paul, looking at her as if his 
blue eyes were rivers emptying themselves down inside him and 
leaving only cracked river-beds. 

“T do. Ido. I’m fed upon your wrangling. You goyour way, 
Paul. Let me go mine.” 

‘You mean your way is—Conti’s—— 

“Ves. No. Not exactly that. But whatever way it is, it isn’t 
your way. Please, Paul.” 

“Why, Cecelia!” said Paul, looking at her with the cracked, 
dry river-beds of his e “Why, Cecelia!” 

They stood there very near the fir-tree. The great fir-tree with 
the star at its head. 

And the faces in the white fog were like flowers on stalks. 
There was one face out of all the rest, that with her tear-stung 
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for all! Don’t shove. The little lady is here to serve you.’’ 


eyes Cecelia kept looking at. But without clearly seeing. It was 
such a white face with a point of dark beard, and the eyes— 
through the blur of the snow you had the absurd hallucination 
that they were streaming tears at you—for you—with you. And 
above the frayed old collar the throat was beating too, as if of 
hurt. Or was the collar frayed? Through the snow it seemed so 
—the snow that gave to everything the frayed and misty look. 


“I like Conti’s. You hate Conti’s. You want a Harlem flat. 
I—hate a Harlem flat. There is too much pain in the world to 
settle down to it. I can’t help it that there are four hundred and 
sixty eight destitute families in my files between the A’s and the 
L’s. My settling down isn’t going to help the Gianinnis of the 
world. Paul—you go your way—let me go mine. Please. I’m 
not what you think Iam. I’m greedy for the things that make 
you sick. The things that make you sick make me well. It’s 
good we’re finding it out in time.” 


‘*Cecelia, I don’t 
believe——”’ 

‘‘You must. The 
time has come when I 
have to come out and 
say it to you in so many 
words. I’m tired, Paul. 
I’m bored. I want to 
go my way.” 

“Cecelia!” 

“No, no. Don’t come 
with me. You suffocate 
me. I can’t bear it. 
Even when you say 
nothing, the look on 
your face of hating the 
things I like—please, 
Paul—if you have ever 
loved me—let me be 
free.” 

“Cecelia—you mean 
it?” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

“Surely— Cecelia—— 

“Yes, Paul.” 


” 


The blur of the snow 
filling up the gap be- 
tween them. The in- 
credible gap of Cecelia 
mincing ahead on the 
little shoes that twin- 
kled, and of Paul walk- 
ing back alone over the 
very lane in the snow 
they had made as they 
came along together. 

The dance of the 
snow ahead of her and 
her half-seeing eyes on 
the white face with the 
point of dark beard 
that seemed to float 
alongside. Cecelia 
hurrying through the 
white, the dashing, the 
flake-spangled, _light- 
spangled night. 

There! The collar 
beneath the white face 
with the point of dark 
beard was frayed! And 
so were the cuffs and 
the worn old edges of 
shoes. Or was it the 
snow again? 

All around her as she 
went the pandemonium 
of the Five and Ten 
Cent Stores and things 
that for a nickel a piece 
squawk and bawl and 
shimmer from Christ- 
mas trees. Glitter of 
silver-paper rain on 
show-window Christ- 

mas trees. Squawk. Ba-a-a. Ting-a-ling. Salvation Army! 
Keep the pot boiling. Tuing-a-ling. 

You felt all tight at the pit of you with the thrill and the glitter 
and an expectancy. An expectancy! The great spurt of light 
out over the sidewalk from the nickelodeon that you stepped into, 
and the sounds that were thrown out like somebody hurling things 
from a luminous grab-bag! Clang, clang, of street-cars cutting 
apart the design of the falling snow. The tilting of the little 
clanging cars around curves. When you were in one, those tilts 
threw you into laps. And there was the lovely whine of a siren 
that swooped clean through and made you feel cut in two. 

Pandemonium of Union Square in Christmastide and snow- 
tide. There was a rill of violet and orange electric lights did an 
eccentric thing. They spelled out the name Conti and slid right 
off the sign-board into space. And again. And again. Violet 
kitten chasing orange tail. Orange (Continued on page 131) 
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In asking the Question I Want 
To Te/l You the Story of a Lad of Thirteen 


By Honoré Willsie Morrow 


Y BOY ought not to be soft. He comes of pioneer 
stock, of men and women who, three generations 
ago, gave their brains and bodies to subduing the 
wilderness that America might wax great. He is 

keen, generous, impulsive, filled with a vast, restless energy that 
will not allow him—or me—to rest. At thirteen, he requires six- 
teen-year-old clothing. He has a fine body, finely muscled and 
poised. He certainly should not be soft, nor is he, in the common 
acceptance of the term. And yet 

Looking back over the three months just past, I am convinced 
that we, his father and mother, are not developing his splendid 
native endowments into the stern stuff for which they were 
meant. I am not at all sure that we ever shall be able to do so. 
And through no fault of his. 

When he came home from boarding-school this summer it was 
our job to plan his vacation for him so that something strong and 
permanent should be put into his growth, something that he could 
get nowhere but at home. We made an earnest endeavor but 
we failed. And it is the realization of this failure that brought me 
to marshaling my thoughts in this order about him. 

In planning his summer, we were conversant with the modern 
requisites: supervised amusements, pleasant intercourse with 
parents to bridge the gap made by three months away at school, 
light and congenial tasks that play might not become a bore. 

We began with the matter of play. He said he wished to lec=n 
to play tennis. Very well, his father would teach him on the club 
courts. He wished to fish, to row, to swim. We rented a row- 
boat and bought him fishing-tackle. We suggested mountain 
climbing, for we were summering on Mount Desert with de- 
lightful climbs at our very door. 

For congenial tasks we decreed that he must earn his aliowance 
by taking care of the three fireplaces in the house. 

Net results: He wouldn’t bother with tennis at all. In three 
months he fished perhaps a dozen times and climbed, under pro- 
test, three mountains. He took a spasmodic interest in rowing. 
His swimming was fairly regular. His actual play was a com- 
plete reversion to childish games with children younger than 
himself, varied by inordinate teasing of his sisters and the ser- 
vants. He was unresponsive to any of the interests that had 
belonged to his father’s and my hard-working youth. He was, 
except when reading or teasing or on the water, bored and uneasy. 
As for his chore! Did you ever try to make a boy of thirteen 
attend to his chore voluntarily? As far as I know, it’s never been 
done! 

And I was conscious even when I was chiding him for being 
unresponsive, unappreciative of his opportunities and all the rest 
of the usual parental stuff, that the fact that his summer was 
proving to be a failure was my fault, not his. Why I failed it has 
taken me a long time to discover. 

Your immediate suggestion probably is summer camp. But the 
boy is away from home most of the year. Surely he ought to be 
with us during those short three months and those months should 
be precious and unique in their contribution to his development. 

Perhaps you suggest expert advice. I had that idea myself and 
I talked to an experienced educator. ‘“‘Tut! Tut!’ he said. “He’s 
a fine, normal boy, but he’s just entering adolescence. Don’t 
bother him. It’s impossible for him just now to know his own 
mind ten minutes at a time. Adolescence is a most precarious 
period. Don’t put any more pressure on him than you can help.” 

No pressure! The words roused my resentment. No pressure! 
But all life is pressure! We must prepare our boy for it. I looked 
about me at other boys and their parents and it suddenly seemed 
48 


to me that the slogan, “No pressure!”’ had been broadcast like 
a sleeping sickness among us all. For other boys were like ours in 
their refusal to take responsibility and in their demanding selfish- 
ness toward their parents. Directed play, directed diet, directed 
work, yes, poor youngsters! A plethora of direction but no pres 
sure—the one element that might change their futilities to 
strength. 

They are soft, these adolescent boys of today, softer than their 
fathers were, far, far softer than their grandfathers. 

“Nonsense!” you exclaim. ‘A boy of thirteen is only a child! 
At that age no boy can take real responsibility.” 

I wonder! And as I wonder, I am staring out the window at 
the coast of Maine. A hydroplane with a riot of thrumming has 
just slid into anchorage beside a motor yacht. As its engine 
ceases to make the morning horrible, I hear for a perfect moment 
the rush of waves against the rocks and the call of gulls. Then 
some one begins to race the engine of his automobile, a horn 
squawks, the village street reverberates to raucous noise and as 
all this madness of machine-made racket beats about my ears, 
my mind reverts to John Sager. For eighty-odd years ago when 
John Sager was thirteen, he made a journey over the Oregon 
Trail under such conditions of travel, bearing such responsibilities 
as any modern parent or educator will tell you a boy of his age 
could not endure. 

“No pressure! Don’t bother him! All boys that age always 
have been, always will be, soft!” 

John Sager! John Sager! You didn’t know that, did you? 
With the clinging hands of your little sisters hampering your 
bleeding steps, you didn’t realize that no pressure should have 
been put upon you. You were just entering adolescence, John, 
and you were not supposed to be able to concentrate long enough 
to save the nestlings left to your care. The mysterious new 
activities of your glands, John, the delicate expansion of your 
male soul, the absence of supervised play, of the incentive of 
competition, of balanced feeding, of—well, of all those things 
which make life custard-like for the modern boy should have 
warned you that it was not in your province to make that 
impossible trip! 




































ut he did make it! Heaccomplished that which your boy and 

mine, softened by machinery, could not accomplish. Let me 

tell you his story as I gleaned it from letters and diaries of the 

missionaries and pioneers who went to Oregon Territory while it 
still was held jointly by England and America. 

John appeared in the fall of 1844, at the gate of the Whitman 
mission located in what is now the State of Washington. He 
carried in his arms a starving baby, his sister Henrietta, about 
five months old. He was staggering before an emaciated cow on 
the back of which were perched a sister aged eight, with a broken 
leg, and a sister of five who helped support the leg. A sister of 
three and one of seven clung to his brother Francis, aged eleven. 

They had come from Fort Hall, five hundred miles to the east. 
Their father and mother had died of dysentery three months be- 
fore and John had been in charge ever since. The children were 
naked, gaunt, wind, snow and sun burned. The younger children 
obeyed John but otherwise were as lawless and fierce as starving 
young coyotes. The cow, the moment young Francis permitted 
it to halt, dropped to the ground with a groan and never rose 
again. 

John Sager had accomplished the impossible. 

In 1844, there was but one white station in the five or six 
hundred miles, depending on how you chose your trail, between 
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Fort Hall in what is now eastern Idaho and the Whitman mission; 
that was Fort Boise, little better than a stockaded corral. Both 
these forts were British trading-posts belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The Indians along that five or six hundred miles 
were uneasy, predatory, hostile when the chance came. 

The trail was ghastly. Until 1843 only scattered groups had 
made the great crossing from Missouri to the Columbia and 
these groups were made up of hardy men hunters, explorers, mis- 
sionaries, adventurers. The first wagon-train did not make the 
trip until 1843 and until the caravan of that year passed over, 
the Oregon Trail was only a horse path. And even after the 
passing of 1843, the Oregon Trail was so difficult, so fraught with 
danger that the migration of 1844, which John Sager’s father and 
mother joined, went to pieces. Some died en route, others accom- 
plished the journey as members of a scattered group. Stil! others 
turned southwest into California. 

It was under conditions such as these that John Sager brought 
his little brother and sisters to the Whitman mission. How did he 
do it? Casual mentions in the early diaries tell the story. Kit 
Carson spoke of seeing the Sagers’ camping place just west of the 
Green River Rendezvous, early in July. Carson had been acting 
as guide to Lieutenant Frémont during the previous eighteen 
months, when Frémont at request of Congress made his famous 
exploration trip across what is now Colorado, Utah and Nevada, 
into California. Carson had finished this task and was on his 
way to Fort Hall on business that concerns his and not John 
Sager’s story. 

He rode at a gallop into the camp, two fresh scalps hanging at 
his belt, flung himself from his horse and told John to put out 
the fire. John sent his brother and little sisters scurrying into 
the Conestoga wagon, kicked to pieces the tiny blaze of buffalo 
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chips, then looked at Carson for further orders. He was a sandy- 
haired, freckle-faced boy, clad in a hunter’s red-flannel shirt 
which came to his knees. His snakeskin belt carried a scalping- 
knife and a powder-horn. In reply to Carson’s questions he said 
that his father and mother were in the (Continued on page 172) 
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RS. RANE did not 

often ask questions; 

she had been too iong 

the proprietress and 
hostess of Rusty Pine Road-house 
at a point where the highroads 
of four wild valley-countries cross 
and seek outlet into a_ bigger 
world: Mist Creek Country, the long 
land known as Hunters’ Hole, the 
Lost Lake Valley and the country 
that lies east and west of Random 
River. There were men going in or 
out of these countries sometimes 
who had very short patience for 
facile questioners, and in lonely 
lands even the innocent when not 
gigantically garrulous, as sometimes 
happens, have the habit of locked 
lips. 

Mrs. Rane had never been garru- 
325 lous, and an observant eye in a 

> thoughtful head had served her 

better as informer than many a 

tongue has served its owner. Nevertheless she was compelled by 

an urgent curiosity to ask a question of her new helper, Miriam 
Faer. 

“Miriam,” she said, startling her tableful of ‘transients,’ 
“what brung you to this end of nowheres to be help at my road- 
house—anyways?”’ 

Miriam had not yet entered upon her new duties. Jim Stokes 





had driven her in as supper was announced and she had been told © 


by her prospective employer to “set.” Jim, as he took his own 
place beside her at the long narrow board, looked with com- 
placence at his trove. He had been told two weeks ago by Mrs. 
Rane to go out and fetch in “help—male or female,” said Mrs. 
Rane, “handsome or plain, old or young, ornery or common. I 
don’t demand anything improbable—but two-legged it’s got to 
be, for I’m clean run off my feet.”” Now, Jim’s eye of a boy said 
plainly, “See what I done, ma’am!” 

Miriam was the only woman at the table and looked it. There 
was nothing of the boy about her unless it might have been in the 
remote and shyly spiritual quality of her gaze, detached, im- 
personal. She was smallish, roundly built, and had the soft 
salmon-yellow ripeness of an apricot. The sun of the Southwest 
had made her tawny, shooting with gold her brown hair and her 
browner eyes. 
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These, wide apart, direct, unsmiling, looked at the ° 


questioner who stood opposite balancing a platter of bare 
potatoes dangerously above Jeremy Alton’s head. The 
eyes had passed over Jeremy’s face on their way to Mrs. 
Rane, leaving it stained and softened. The passing of such 
a beautiful and tawny look was rare as but- 
eee terfly wings above Wyoming snow, to that 
hard young face into which desire rushed like 
a fountain with a sudden freshness, brighten- 
ing, changing. 
“T’ve come here,’’ Miriam answered with 
the deliberation of a woman determined to 
deal openly, ‘“‘huntin’ for’—there was a 
fraction’s hesitation as though she had dis- 
carded a more generic term—‘“‘a husband.” 
And, without blushing, she withdrew her gaze 
from Mrs. Rane and transferred rather than 
dropped it to her plate. 
It was for the seven men about the table to 
blush for her. The few women of Mist Creek, 
Hunters’ Hole, Lost Lake Valley and Random River had not been 
driven by any keenness of competition beyond the early Victorian 
convention of maidenly reserve. They would not have admitted 
any desire for a husband—since husbands were so plentifully to 
hand; rather, they were given to head-tossing and expressions of 
pretty inaccessibility. This ripe and golden girl of one or two and 
twenty years had outraged the social canons of a frontier. 

She went on composedly, “I knew there’d be a lot of men ad- 
venturin’ through this road-house—in and out. I reckoned if I 
was ever to find the man, it’d be here. He had ought,” she said, 
“to be red-headed.”’ 

A middle-aged mountain of Mormon manhood spoke. 

“Kin you cook?” he demanded with the sternness of respecta- 
bility indulging itself in charitable broad-mindedness. 

The sweet and clear eyes of the brazen woman dwelt upon 
him in faint surprise. 

“Are you looking for a cook?”’ their owner softly asked. 

“Do I look as if I was?” he growled in obvious resentment and 
added surlily, “It’s a kind of auburn.” 

Miriam looked completely puzzled, a pretty shadow came 
between her brows where the skin curdled like rich cream. But 
she demanded of Hiram no explanation. She was tired, hungry, 
not very happy, perhaps. Evidently she had preoccupations 
which moved her more seriously than the hunt for a red-headed 
husband. 

Opposite her, Jeremy Alton went on with his supper. He ate 
rather delicately for a hungry cowboy. Rumor had it that 
“grub” at Sims’ outfit, W-Bar, was “prime”; perhaps Mrs. 
Rane’s cooking was not quite up to Jeremy’s standard. This was 
Mrs. Rane’s bitter interpretation of his repeated, ‘‘I wouldn’t be 
carin’ for any, thank you, ma’am.” 

As a matter of fact, Jeremy was too depressed to eat. He had 
had a red-haired mother but his own hair was black, not just an 
ordinary black either but the black of a grackle’s shoulders send- 
ing out a bluish sheen. It made his eyes look purple and the skin 
of his forehead, above sunburn line, a paper-white. That evening, 
after hours of brooding, he went over to the drug store and bought 
a large bottle of peroxide, which he meant to carry with him back 
to Sims’ ranch, sixty miles up in Hunters’ Hole. That departure 
took place the next morning at half past five o’clock, but before it 
he saw Miriam for an instant by the well. 

“You-can’t tell much about a person at first sight, ma’am,” he 
told her, “‘there’s lots of details a person can get wrong and I’m 
hopin’ you ain’t given to hasty judgments.” 

The girl, prettily tinted by the fresh rose of sunrise, put 
back a lock of amber hair from troubled eyes. “I’m afraid I 
am—sort of,” she grieved, then gave him to remember a slow 
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sun-saturated smile, a smile to ripen seeds in frostier soil than 
the loosened earth of this young man’s heart. 

“I’m tryin’ hard,” she told him, her eyes humble above the shin- 
ing smile, ‘“‘to learn better.” 

With a tight chest he went over to his pony. No man could 
help loving this woman, and he must leave! Oh, confound dust 
and sage, cattle and men, horses and noisy bunk-house walls. 
There were sweet lonely places; he knew of one—a low, clean 
cabin to be built amongst aspen trees, to shelter and enshrine 
that smile of Miriam’s. It must be his—it must . . . The pony 
shied angrily at an unnecessary spurring and during the ensuing 
disciplinary confusion, broke the bottle of peroxide against a 
fence. Jerry rode back ten miles to buy another. 

Drew said, “‘We’re out of that stuff, Jerry.” 

“You can send out for another,” snarled the young man with 
quite unwonted ferocity, ‘and get it sent up after me by Jake 
when he carts in them pigs. What sort of a druggist do you think 
you are? One bottle of peroxide! Ain’t you never read the label? 
‘A sure cure disinfectant and relief for insect bites, sprains and 
cuts, removes freck'es, sunbura——’ ” 

“Huh!” said Drew. ‘Do you take this for a Beauty Parlor?” 

“That used to be a good-natured feller,” he confided to his circle 
when Jeremy had rattled and jangled and jingled out of the store, 
“but they do say his home folks down Colorado way—was 
killers.” 


HAT erstwhile good-natured young man whose home folks had 
been killers rode out to further adventure on his journey to 

W-Bar. Perhaps it was fortunate that he had failed to acquire his 
second bottle of peroxide, for bullets are even more disastrous 
than fence rails to vessels made of glass. 

It was midway of his journey just before dusk and in a spot 
more suggestive of loneliness, perhaps, than any other portion of 
his road, that the adventure befell Jeremy. He was about to 
turn from the highroad, a winding thread of rutted or stony 
earth, crossed here and there by streams more or less dangerous 
where the mountains flung down their melting winter burden to 
the river, and he had left the duty of path-finding to his pony, 
was ridinz slack in his saddle, a contemplative figure, its brain 
possessed by the tawny softness of a woman, when there came 
from the wooded hillside to his right, a rattling, tearing, thrashing 
sound of swift descent, pierced by a sudden crack. A bullet 
ripped his saddle pocket, and as he held up his plunging horse, a 
gray sombrero neatly punctured flapped down into the road and 
something gleamed like copper amongst the dark pines. 

An instant later there plunged down into his trail a sweating 
and beautiful roan horse along whose neck 
lay a rider with a bare, copper-colored head. 
He straightened, pulled up beside Jeremy 
and discharged his six-shooter rapidly and 
at random up among the trees. 

After that there was silence. Far up along 
the mountainside a cobble rattled. 

“T reckon,” said the stranger, “that devil 
must have seed you and took you for a 
sheriff—meanin’ no offense.” 

Jeremy did not speak. He was examining 
the rent in his saddle pocket and thinking 
about the second bottle of peroxide. ‘“‘There’s 
a kind of fate about that,” he told himself 
and cherished an illusion that he was cast for 4 ee. ve ye GAfier sundown Wender made a 
the hero of a tale. But he couldn’t help wish- 4 ‘ ht iat cae Presa. rack 
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straight and supple, blue-eyed, clear-featured, with a mouth of 
inscrutable cruel perfection like a.sexless idol’s and the bronzed 
round chin of a Greek. “Will I be goin’ north or’south?” he de- 
manded of the evening star. 

Not south, swore Jeremy, not with that head of hair. Aloud, he 
suggested that work and good pay were to be had at W-Bar during 
the spring and summer seasons, that Sims was. now -branding 
and that soon haying would begin. 

“How many head?” asked the red-haired cavalier and learning 
the extent of Sims’ acreage and the number of his four-legged 
property, he whistled softly and fell in beside his new acquain- 
tance. “I ain’t no hay-hand,” he said, “I’m a rider. But I don’t 
mind ridin’ and ropin’ for a spell for the right kind of a boss.” 

“Sims is right. But you likely won’t see him. We works under 
a foreman. He’s a ornery, suspicious kind of a cuss but he ain’t 
what you’d call mean and the boys is a prime bunch. Grub is 
the best I ever slung my lip over. We eat after a Chinaman.” 

“My name’s Rip Wender,” the prospective eater announced. 
“T was raised in Texas.” 

Jeremy made the retort courteous. ‘Jeremy Alton, Colorado,” 
but he didn’t tell the stranger that his home folks had been 
killers. 

Jeremy’s red-haired mother, later justifiably killed in self- 
defense by. a long-suffering mate, had early taught her son by 
frequent and furious applications of any handy tool how to hold 
his tongue. He had run away from her discipline at the age of 
eleven, resenting her final and dangerous choice of the kitchen 
poker, but by that time she had taught him a great deal and the 
world had finished what she had begun. Therefore, unfortu- 
nately perhaps in this instance, he took no man into his confidence. 


JLJ[AVING installed the red-haired peril at W-Bar sixty miles 
li | from Miriam, where he began to make himself popular in a 
superficial fashion by an easy gift of dubious narrative and more 
dubious song, Jeremy made private readjustments of his own 
future. He took up an ex-soldier’s homestead rights, choosing 
with the sagacity and imagination of a born lover and rancher an 
aspen grove around three sides of which a trout-stream, tawny as 
Miriam’s eyes, slid musieally, and back of which as far as Jeremy 
chose to explore ran the grave gray-blue mountain canyon, 
echoing his softest calling of her name. 

He was too busy with borrowed and holiday hours of cutting 
and building to explore that canyon, but he had a notion that high 
up it somewhere there would be a hidden meadow where a man 
could graze a little herd on juicy mountain grass well-watered by 
a flowing spring. It would be easy too, he fancied, to fence that 
canyon pasture, preventing strays. He and Miriam would ex- 
plore the place together. 

Jeremy had seen her more than once and he was not without his 
hopes though they were fostered only by a sort of haunted flicker- 
ing which had begun to disturb the steady sadness of her eyes. 
He noticed too, with rapture, that even in their new uncertainty 
those eyes were lifted more and more often to his hair, which 
under earnest and frequent applications of peroxide was turning 
the most fascinatingly exotic orange color in what Mrs. Rane was 
in the habit of calling this “‘intermountain region.” 

In contrast to the quiet progress of his building and his court- 
ship, Jeremy’s daily life at W-Bar became, as the summer ad- 
vanced, increasingly troubled and disturbed. ‘‘Red’’ Wender, it 
was presently apparent, “had it in for” the man who had in- 
troduced him to the grub and pay and labor of Sims’ ranch. To do 
Red justice, there was some reason for his resentment. Six 
times or more, fate, lightly disguised in the agency of mortal wit, 
had prevented Red Wender from taking his holiday where a cow- 
boy’s holiday was best to be enjoyed: Rusty Pine Road-house 
and its environs. 

More than once ponies had mysteriously disappeared from 
corral and range—all ponies but Jeremy’s, that is, and Jeremy at 
those times became acutely unpopular. It took all the steadfast 
loyalty and charity of his best friends to win him forgiveness for 
this odd immunity from accident. Another time, Red was scared 
off by a rumor of a smallpox epidemic at the crossroads; Jeremy 
in fact, the only man valorous enough to ignore the peril, traveling 
down the lonely country singing as he rode. Again, there was a 
tale of unfordable Chucklestone River, and later Red’s holiday 
garments disappeared, his clean shirt vanished from the clothes- 
line, his sombrero was not, his boots had gone, it seemed, the way 
of all vanity. That the accouterments were discovered too late 
in the middle of a willow patch did not soothe Red’s feelings. He 
became increasingly wroth, suspicious and secret in his mood. 

He was a man who clothed fury and intent to punish with a 
smile. Suspecting Jeremy but not being able to fix the guilt upon 
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him, he began in a thousand petty ways to deal him vengeful 
misery. It was the sort of misery a man finds it difficult to resent; 
it took the form of practical jokes sufficiently funny to be excus- 
able to everyone except the victim, of intrusions upon his physical 
and mental privacy with later racy and mirth-provoking divul- 
gence of the unwarranted discoveries. 

It was Red who, detecting the use of peroxide, exploded 
Jeremy’s carefully disseminated theory that the sun was doing 
strange things to his hair. He was nicknamed Roxie; he was 
unmercifully ridden, forced to the use of his fists, to which he was 
loath, as battle overheated his blood and made him a son to his 
wild-tempered mother. He did not fight Red—Red saw to that— 
but he fought his own friends instigated to a too free indulgence 
in epithet by a skilful promoter of anger and of deviltry. 

More seriously, Red began to get Jerry into bad odor with the 
“ornery” foreman; that man, not mean but suspicious, was easy 


to provoke. Red had a smooth, ingenious tongue, an innocent, — 


smiling way of bearing false witness and rejoicing in iniquity. 
He was always “sorry” he’d said anything about Jeremy’s un- 
warranted absence or neglect of stock. He hadn’t “meant” to 
make “trouble for Alton, Mr. Breeze, no, sir.” 


Jeremy was called up and because of Miriam took meekly 


more undeserved punishment than he had ever taken since his 
eleventh year. He was saving his pay; he didn’t want to lose his 
job in this country. 

His meekness did him no good with Mr. Breeze. That man of 
much experience, who knew the usual manner of a cowboy under 
outspoken censure, became increasingly watchful and alert. 

Then one day certain of W-Bar’s recently branded stock were 
reported by anxious riders, missing—such and such brocked-faced 


yearlings, these and those calico calves, good promising critters ~ 


every one of them. A couple of horses wandered and were seen 
no more. There began to be talk of rustling; herders rode out 
carefully armed, their gun-cases tied down to their leather- 
covered thighs. Watching did not detect the thief. It began to 
look like the sort of.charity that begins at home. 

It was while these things were happening that the rumor 
reached Red of a desirable biscuit-shooter at the Rusty Pine and 
there was then no holding him. As fire to dry timber, so Red’s 
desire was to a pretty woman. While Jeremy rode the range one 
extra busy day, Red took what the English call French leave and 
what the French call English leave, and rode with a tight spur 
and a loose rein down the country to see the golden eyes of Mrs. 
Rane’s new girl. His absence was not reported to authority, not 
even by fear-stricken, white-lipped Jeremy, who, indeed, lied to 
save him, but when Red came back, curiously sober and bright- 
eyed with the look of a cat that has just tasted secret cream, there 
was no hiding the jealous anguish of Jeremy’s heart. 

For various reasons he had never described the curious fashion 
of Wender’s entrance into Hunters’ Hole, allowing W-Bar to sup- 
pose that he had come peacefully by the broad and lawful high- 
way, and now it was too late for an honorable well-wisher to 
divulge any such suspicious circumstance. Thus do reticence and 
a sense of honor sometimes combine to wreck a man’s good name. 


OME one—was it Red, uneasy under the shrewd and searching 
S eye of Sims, suddenly brought to bear upon the situation and 
disclosing an uncanny skill at cross-examination?—some one, not 
long after Wender had emerged, pale and shaken, from such cross- 
examination, brought to Sims news of Jeremy’s secret homestead. 
Lightning ran through the veins of W-Bar. During Jeremy’s 
absence, Sims, Breeze, Red under custody and pale as. Judas, 


with six other chosen men rode down to investigate Jeremy’s - 


shrine and its canyon which he had not yet had leisure to explore. 

While the temple of his dreams was being desecrated by aston- 
ished and incredulous iconoclasts, Jeremy was with Miriam. It 
was an interview deliriously painful to the lover, since, during it, 
he became almost certain of her love for him and entirely certain 
of some cloudy, feverish obstacle which she knew and, it would 
seem, thought that he knew, must stand between them. 

Their conversation, the gropings of inarticulate souls, seemed 
like the torments of a riddle, some task set Jeremy by an unkind 
enchantress. He had taken her for a ride to the windy top of a 
butte above the tiny hamlet. Here, while their ponies grazed, 
they sat amongst sweet lupine and glowing Indian paint-brush, 
the reds and blues of old stained glass, under a tremulous group 
of aspens; all their lightly attached leaves as restless as young 
hope. He had described his homestead and his cabin, almost 
ready for her inspection. He thought she must know that the 
house, the meadow and the stream, the grove of white-stemmed 
trees, the beautiful canyon secrets, were her own. But she looked 
at him under her wind-blown hair so wistfully, so humbly, with 
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@,''If you don’t come out with the truth, Alton, we’re going to brand you with your own brand.”’ 


such a sad remoteness—as though she saw what he described 
through iron bars. 

“When can you come up and see it, Miriam?” 

“Most any day. I can ask Mrs. Rane when we go back. It 
must be—just fine, Jeremy!” ; 

“You'll sure learn to love that place.” His heart-beats smoth- 
ered his voice until he caught it with his will. ‘When will you 
come—to live there—with me?” 

She sat still, looking across the tumbled world of crisscrossed 
Mountain ranges. Her soft mouth was tight and pale. He saw 
beaded pearls on her brown eyelashes. 


“What you cryin’ for?” he murmured, shaken by her tears. 

“Y’m_ wishin’—wishin’—wishin’—just wishin’,” she said, her 
lips uncertain. 

He tried to understand, as a Westerner tries, without questions, 
putting himself into what he thought to be her place. 

“T ain’t the man?” Seriously, with an anguish of seriousness 
indeed, he ran his brown hand over his hair. “You like red hair?” 
At that the tears dripped from her lashes to her hands and she 
bent her face to hide it from him. The aspens seemed to make a 
confused and crowded attempt to enlighten him; their leaves all 
spoke together sibilantly, sharply. “You (Continued on page 136) 
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T WAS Captain Bartlett who told me of him. I do not 
think many people have been to Thursday Island. It is in 
the Torres Straits and is so called because it was dis- 
covered on a Thursday by Captain Cook. I went there 

since they told me in Sydney that it was the last place God ever 
made. They said there was nothing to see and warned me that 
I should probably have my throat cut. 

I had come up from Sydney on a Japanese tramp and they put 
me ashore in a small boat. It was the middle of the night and 
there was not a soul on the jetty. One of the sailors who landed 
my kit told me that if I turned to the left I should presently 
come to the hotel. The boat pushed off and I was left alone. 

I do not much like being separated from my luggage, but I 
like still less to pass the night on a jetty and sleep on hard stones; 
so I shouldered a bag and set out. It was pitch dark. I seemed 
to walk much more than the few hundred yards which they had 
spoken of and was afraid I had missed my way, but at last 
I saw dimly a building which seemed important enough to sug- 
gest that it might be the hotel. No light showed, but-my eyes 
were accustomed to the darkness and I found a door. 

I struck a match, but could see no bell. I knocked, but there 
was no reply. I knocked again, with my stick, as loudly as I 
could; then a window above me was opened and a woman’s 
voice asked me what I wanted. 

“T’ve just got off the Shika Maru,” I said. “Can I have a 
room?” 

“T’ll come down.” 

I waited a little longer and the door was opened by a woman 
in a red flannel dressing-gown. Her hair was hanging over her 
shoulders in long black wisps. In her hand she held a paraffin 
lamp. She greeted me warmly, a little stoutish woman, with 
keen eyes and a nose which was suspiciously red, and bade me 
come in. She took me up-stairs and showed me a room. 

“Now you sit down,” she said, “and I’ll make up the bed 
before you can say Jack Robinson. What will you have? A 
drop of whisky would do you good, I should think. You won’t 
want to be washing at this time of night; I’ll bring you a towel 
in the morning.” 

And while she made the bed she asked me who I was and what 
I had come to Thursday Island for. She could see I wasn’t a 
seafaring man and she didn’t know what business could have 
brought me. I wasn’t that fellow who was coming to inspect 
the customs, was I? She’d heard they were sending some one 
from Sydney. 

I asked her if there were any pilots staying there then. Yes, 
there was one, Captain Bartlett; did I know him? <A queer 
fish he was and no mistake. Hadn’t got a hair on his head, but 
the way he could put his liquor away, well, it was a caution. 
There, the bed was ready now and she expected I’d sleep like 
atop. She lighted a candle and bade me good night. 

Captain Bartlett certainly was a queer fish, but he is of no 
moment to my present purpose; I made his acquaintance at 
dinner next day—before I left Thursday Island I had eaten 
turtle soup so often that I have ceased to look upon it as a 
luxury—and it was because in the course of conversation I 
mentioned that I spoke French that he asked me to go and 
see French Joe. 

“Tt’ll be a treat to the old fellow to talk his own lingo for a bit. 
He’s ninety-three, you know.” 

For the last two years, not because he was ill but because he 
was old and destitute, he had lived in the hospital, and it was 
here that I visited him. He was lying in bed, in flannel pajamas 
much too large for him, a little, shriveled old man with large 
vivacious eyes, a short white beard and bushy black eyebrows. 

He was glad to speak French with me, which he spoke with the 
marked accent of his native isle, for he was a Corsican, but he 
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had dwelt so many years among English-speaking people that 
he no longer spoke his mother tongue with accuracy. He used 
English words as though they were French, making verbs of them 
with French terminations. He talked very quickly, with broad 
gestures, and his voice for the most part was clear and strong; 
but now and then it seemed suddenly to fade away so that it 
sounded as though he spoke from the grave. The hushed and 
hollow sound then gave me an eery feeling. Indeed I could not 
look upon him still as of this world. 

His real name was Joseph de Paoli. He was a nobleman and a 
gentleman. He was of the same family as the general we have all 
read of in Boswell’s Johnson, but he showed no interest in his 
famous ancestor. 

“We have had so many generals in our family,” he said. 
“You know, of course, that Napoleon Bonaparte was a connec- 
tion of mine. No, I have never read Boswell. I have not read 
books. I have lived.” . 

He had entered the French army in 1851. Seventy-five years 
ago. It is terrifying. As a lieutenant of artillery (“like my 
cousin Bonaparte,” he said) he had fought the Russians in the 
Crimea and as a captain the Prussians in 1870. He showed me 






















dramatic gesture told how he had thrust his sword in the Uhlan’s 
body with such violence that he could not withdraw it. 

But the Empire fell and he joined the communists. For six 
weeks he fought against the government troops under Monsieur 
Thiers. To me Thiers is but a shadowy figure, and it was startling 
and even a trifle comic to hear French Joe speak with a passionate 
hatred of a man who has been dead for half a century. His voice 
rose into a shrill scream as he repeated the insults, Oriental in 
their imagery, which in the council he had flung at the head 
of the mediocre statesman. French Joe was tried and sentenced 
to five years in New Caledonia. 

“They should have shot me,”’ he said, “‘but, the dirty cowards, 
they dared not.” 

















HEN came the long journey in a sailing ship to the Antipodes 

and his wrath flamed out again when he spoke of the indignity 
thrust upon him, a political prisoner, when they herded him 
with vulgar criminals. The ship put in at Melbourne and one 
of the officers, a fellow Corsican, enabled him to slip over the 
side. He swam ashore and, taking his friend’s advice, went 
straight to the police station. No one there could understand a 
word he said, but an interpreter was sent for, his dripping papers 
were examined and he was told that so long as he did not set 
foot on a French ship he was safe. 

“Freedom!” he cried to me. “Freedom!” 

Then came a long series of adventures. He cooked, he swept 
streets, he taught French, he worked in the gold mines, he 
tramped, he starved, and at last found his way to New Guinea. 

Here he underwent the most astonishing of his experiences, 
for drifting into the savage interior—and there are cannibals 
there still—after a hundred desperate adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes he made himself king of some wild tribe. 

“Look at me, my friend,” he said. “I who lie here on a hospital 
bed, the object of charity, have been monarch of all I surveyed. 
Yes, it is something to say that I have been a king.” 

But eventually he came into collision with the British and 
his sovereignty passed from him. He fled the country and started 
life once more. It is clear that he was a fellow of resource, for 
eventually he came to own a fleet of pearling luggers on Thursday 
Island. It looked as though he had reached at last a haven of 
peace and, an elderly man now, he looked forward to a prosperous 
and even respectable old age. A hurricane destroyed his boats 
and ruin fell upon him. He never recovered. He was too old to 
make a fresh start and since then had earned as best he could 
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a precarious livelihood till at last, beaten, he had accepted the 
hospital’s kindly shelter. 

“But why did you not go back to France or Corsica? An 
amnesty was granted to the communists a quarter of a century 
ago. 

“What are France and Corsica to me after fifty years? A 
cousin of mine seized my land. The Corsicans never forget and 
never forgive. 
He had his children.” 

“Funny old French Joe, 
at the end of the bed. 

“At all events you have had a fine life,” I said. 

“Never. Never. I have had a frightful life. Misfortune has 
followed me wherever I turned my steps, and look at me now; 
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smiled the hospital nurse who stood 


If I had gone back I should have had to kill him.. 


said French Joe. ‘'I have lived.’ 


am rotten, fit for nothing but the grave. I thank God that I 
have had no children to inherit the curse ‘that is upon me.” 

i thought you didn’t believe in God!” said the nurse. 

‘It is true. I am a skeptic. I have never seen a sign that 
there is in the scheme of things an intelligent purpose. If the 
universe is the contrivance of some being, that being can only 
be a criminal imbeciie.”’ He shrugged his shoulders. “Anyhow 
I have not got much longer in this filthy world and then I shall 
go and see for myself w hat is the real truth of the whole business.” 

The nurse told me it was time to leave the old man and I 
asked him if there was anything I could do for him. 

“T want nothing,” he said. ‘I only want to die.” His eyes, 
his black, shining eyes, twinkled. “But meanwhile I should be 
grateful for a packet of cigarets.” 
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By George Ade 


HE first rule is not to stay in the country too long ata . 


time. You may acquire peace of mind by listening to 

the breeze in the trees but you will not get any man-size 

experiences out of botany. If you wish to keep tab on 
the human race you must go, once in a while, to where the 
interesting specimens are assembled. 

Years ago I ended up a little story with the moral, “Early to 
bed and early to rise, and you will meet very few prominent 
people.” This chance observation must have hit upon a great 
truth, for the words have been quoted back at me a good many 
times. They have survived along with that couplet from the 
“Remorse” song in ‘The Sultan of Sulu.” 


It is no time for mirth and laughter 
The cold, gray dawn of the morning after. 


One of my truthful critics was contending that I could not 
write the kind of verse needed in a musical play. Around the 
theater these jingles are known as “‘lyrics,’’ which doesn’t mean 
anything, because a lot of performers are called “actors.” 

This journalist, who had sat through some of my featherweight 
operas, said that I should stick to homely dialog and not at- 
tempt high-class stuff in which “girl” is made to rhyme with 
“whirl” and “‘love” balances the “‘turtle-dove” in the second line 
above. In other words, I couldn’t write “lyrics.” 

“That ‘Remorse’ song in ‘The Sultan of Sulu’ was a pretty 
good lyric,”’ suggested one of my friends. 

“That wasn’t a lyric. That was an autobiography,” I told him. 

Which brings us back to the suggestion that one may overdo 
his back-to-the-soil pilgrimage. If he camps on the rich loam 
too long he may take root and become a vegetable fixture. 

For over twenty years my post-office address has been Brook, 
Indiana. I have voted here at every fall election but usually, on 
Election Day, I boarded the train and did not return to the corn- 
fields and the hickory groves until the following May. My win- 
ters have been spent in Florida, California, the West Indies or 
Egypt. 

When the days become short and the evenings start in soon 
after lunch-time, and the undraped trees shiver in the icy gales, 
and the leaden skies are spitting snow, then I can begin to hear 
the mocking-birds in the live-oaks and the jovial bantering as all 
of the boys are trying to win their matches before they leave the 
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first tee, and the siren syncopation of the Kentucky Serenaders, 
and I can smell the orange groves, which, on a warm evening, are 
smelly beyond all belief, and I readily respond to what a literary 
person engaged in writing folders would designate as ‘The Call 
of the Southland.” 

If you are going to live in the country, try to get away for at 
least six months every year. And if you are going to be a real 
dirt farmer, do as I have done and turn all the business details 
over to an energetic nephew and then remain at home and give 
him your moral support. 

Augustus Thomas introduced me at the Lambs one night and 
said there had been some controversy as to whether I was a play- 
wright or a farmer. He said he had investigated and learned that 
in Indiana I was regarded as a playwright and in New York City 
I was known as a farmer. 

Out here where I live it is real country. There is no city of 
twenty thousand population within fifty miles. The towns less 
than fifteen miles away average about a thousand people each. 
We are in an overlap of the rich corn belt of Illinois and within 
ten miles of the state line. Chicago is eighty miles north. The 
top-soil is blacker than a gambler’s heart and about eighteen 
inches deep. It will grow anything—including weeds and 
mortgages. 

A few years ago I could have sold out for $350 an acre and I had 
over 2000 acres, so I was regarded as a rural Rockefeller. Then 
came a slump. I gave 300 acres to an unsuspecting relative. 
The 1800 acres which remain will have no important market 
value until the agriculturists get through weeping and take cour- 
age again. In the meantime I will be a gentleman farmer who 
derives his income from moving pictures, magazine articles and 
syndicated fables. 

Our section of the corn belt is almost as flat as the League of 
Nations and. would be a monotonous expanse were it not for in- 
numerable clumps and groves, most of which have been planted 
since the Indians moved away. The whole country is laid out in 
checker-board squares and almost every square has good stone 
roads on four sides of it. The hardest things to find in this 
country now are prairie-chickens and bad roads. 

My home is in a grove of old oak trees on the banks of the 
Iroquois River. The site was selected because it was at one cor- 
ner of a farm I owned and in the center of the beautifully wooded 
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tract there was a knoll which was simply 
waiting for some one to come along and 
build a house on it, and, besides, I wanted 
to find a place where I could do my work with- 
out being interrupted or lured by the dinner- 
givers, luncheon-arrangers, party managers and 
trouble-providers. 
I told the architect I wanted a little shack to 
cost about $2500 and near it a sizable dog house 
into which I could pack my tiny one-cylin- 
der curve-dash rudder-steering roadster which 
John McCutcheon had christened “‘the Rolling 
Peanut.” 
The architect said certainly but wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to put in this or that while we 
were at it and I must have said ‘‘yes” on several 
occasions because I now find, on checking up, 
that we have on our home premises the following 
improvements, additions and 
elaborations: 
House about the size of 
a girls’ school with added 
wing for the managers, other- 
wise known as employees. 
Garage large enough for 
housing four cars. Three 
sleeping rooms and club room 
for visiting golfers above. - 
Storehouse, first built as a ; ee 
chicken kindergarten and now jammed full 
of tents, benches, tables, trunks, et cetera. 
Greenhouse built as wing to house used for 
storing garden tools and equipment and arti- 
cles which should not have been purchased. 
Old English cow-barn, which has a _ storeroom above. 
Dancing pavilion, which looks like a Japanese temple but 
does not sound like one. It is fifty by thirty, open to the four 
points. of the compass, the windows screened with wire. It is 
used for parties and picture shows. 
Swimming pool, thirty by twenty-two, used by everybody 
unless guarded by troops. 
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house adjoining pool, for dress- 
shower, et cetera. 

cottage, which is only twice as 
house that I originally ordered 


house and storeroom for care- 


ivy-draped tower with observa- 
where water-tank used to be. 


@Above: Hazelden, George Ade’s home 
at Brook, Indiana. Below: Mr. 
Ade ‘‘smoothing out the bunkers.”’ 
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tower is the large pressure tank 
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Swiss log cabin in hickory grove 

as club-house by members of 

Country Club. 

course, 3006 yards long, offen- 

and with good greens. Merely 

the result of twelve years of 
planning and 
toiling and re- 
vising and 
nursing and 
cursing. 

A large lock- 
er building 
with a battery 
of shower- 
baths and a 
“pro” shop— 

this is situated on golf course. 

A storehouse for implements—on 
golf course. 

A shelter house near No. 5 green 
on the golf course. 

If you want to count the tennis-court and the tent city and the 
arbors and a few other afterthoughts you will understand that 
what started out to be an author’s hut now looks like Coney 
Island. 

To avoid rusting away in the country, always be busy building 
something and planning to build something more when you get 
through with the job at hand. You may (Continued on page 118) 
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The Story So Far: 


E WHO considers himself a great reformer with a mission 
to make over the world’s morals sometimes succeeds only 
in swelling his own ego; such was the case with Henry 

Gilbert, eldetiy manufacturer and leading blue-law advocate. 
And the persons he made most miserable were those who had to 
live with him—his wife and his daughter, Edith. 

le looked on all of Edith’s innocent and normal amusements 
as so many deliberate lures for the predatory male, and did not 
consider his wife, who was in reality a sweet and good woman, a 
fit person to bring up a daughter. In this opinion he was en- 
couraged by Belle Galloway, his spinster lieutenant in reform 
movements, who had her own plans about Henry Gilbert. 

Mrs. Gilbert fought stubbornly against having Edith taken 
away from her. After one violent scene when the poor driven 
woman had had a violent fit of hysterics, he locked her in her 
bedroom. She never came out alive. Gilbert was aroused in the 
night by Edith, who had smelled gas in her mother’s room, and 
they found her body when they opened the door. 
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To Henry Gilbert that smell of gas was ever after a strangling 
horror. 

Edith had had a bitter quarrel with him, and accused him of 
killing the sweetest woman in the world; then she had left home 
and come to New York to make her own way and develop her 
really fine voice. Through Pearl Gates, an acrobatic dancer she 
met at her rooming-house, she secured a position singing in 
Downing’s cabaret. Soon after, she also began singing in a 
radio broadcasting station, under the name of “The Lark.” 

It was this that brought her to the attention of young Norman 
Van Pelt, rich Wall Street operator and man-about-town, who 
heard her voice over the radio and fell in love with it. He wrote 
her one or two anonymous letters of admiration, but did not learn 
her identity; nor did she learn his. Van Pelt, by the way, had 
fine stuff in him, though he was somewhat spoiled by fortune. 

One night Edith, with a number of other “professionals,”’ went 
as an entertainer to the home of Jesse Hermann, who had the 
reputation of an elderly rake, but was one of the most powerful 
men in the American banking world, and also a power in the world 
of opera. After the evening’s entertainment was over, Hermann 
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@.That Gilbert kid was a wonder, Van Pelt thought. 
Good family, breeding, poise! And she could swim! 


sent for her in his library. There she had a curious conversation. 
Hermann openly admired her youth and beauty; he appraised 
her in a cool, detached and shrewd manner and praised her sing- 
ing. When she confessed that her ambition was grand opera, he 
seemed surprised, but then said, ‘““‘Why not?” And he asked her 
to see him again for a test of her voice. 

Van Pelt. as one of the guests, had talked with and been at- 
tracted by Edith earlier in the evening; he now took her away 
from Hermann’s in his car. But she refused his invitation to go 
to a night club, and instead took him to her rooming-house. Ap- 
parently he mistook her intention and made some flippant re- 
marks about liking a good time, but a harmless one. Edith 
coldly put him in his place and jumped out of the car. 

Next morning Van Pelt, at his apartment, told his charming 
mother (who, by the way, had had several husbands, and among 
them Jesse Hermann) about the occurrence. “Jesse made a date 
with her, so of course she couldn’t see me,”’ he ended. 

“Poor little fool,” said’Natalie. ‘‘I feel sorry for girls like that.” 

Van Pelt shrugged. ‘Oh, save your sympathy, Nat! Jesse 
pays ’em well.” 


eA 


ovel about a 


ensitive 
Girl 


OU have a fine voice, Miss Gilbert, 
and it seems to be well placed and 
nicely trained. But—I’m not capa- 
ble of telling how good it is. My 
musical education is superficial.” Jesse Her- 
mann rose and began a slow pacing of the room. 
Edith had sung three songs for him ; she stood 
now beside that piano with the romping cupids 
where Ilsa Varetza had stood. Rosen, who had 
played her accompaniments, eyed first one then 
the other. Impulsively, he took the girl’s hand 
and said: “I had no idea you could sing as well 
as that.” 
Hermann glanced at him in surprise. “Have- 
n’t you played for her before?” 
“Only when I tried her out for our program. 
And that wasn’t a test.” 
The former speaker nodded. 
“She has an emotional quality— 
something that reaches in and gets 
you. You notice it, don’t you? 
Tell me, is it a possible 
grand opera voice?” 

Rosen hesitated; when 
he spoke, Edith was sur- 
prised at the feeling ir 
his voice. 

“T don’t know any 
more about that than you 
do, Mr. Hermann, and— 
I’m prejudiced. So much 
depends upon the coach- 
ing; there is so much 
more to opera than the 

mere natural voice. One must have health, vitality, dramatic 
ability, training—to say nothing of opportunity. Then there’s 
the long, slow grind; the slavery! It takes forever, and a girl 
needs a lot of determination. Character, I suppose, has as much 
to do with it as anything else. She has that—but after all my 
judgment is useless, for I’m not an artist, you know, I’m merely 
a jazz thumper.” 

Edith declared warmly: “That isn’t true. He is a thorough 
musician, Mr. Hermann. Yes, and he’s a very busy musician, 
by the way. It was sweet of him to come here and play for me. 
Now, about the work, the preparation—that doesn’t frighten me, 
in the least.” 

“Nevertheless, there’s a lot in what Rosen says. Of course, 
mediocre voices can be built up and good ones can be spoiled— 
that depends upon the teacher, but operatic training is long and 
rigorous and you’d have time for nothing else. You couldn’t 
carry on the work you’re doing.” 

“] had begun to fear I’d never be able even to start,” the girl 
confessed with a smile. “Naturally, I don’t propose to stay at 
Downing’s any longer than I have to.” 

“Her broadcasting has helped some,’ 
has been good training and a first-class teacher would 

“Broadcasting?”’ Hermann raised his brows. 


’ Rosen declared. “It 


” 
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“She sings over the radio 
twice a week. There’s no money 
in it but her voice reproduces 
well and the fans love her.” 

“Indeed? How do you know?” 

“Why, by their letters 
and——” 

“Yes, and some of them know 
music; they’re good critics,” 
Edith declared. 

“Really! I supposed the— 
listeners were mainly children.” 

“Not at all. Grown people, 
people of intelligence——” 

‘And people of feeling!”” Rosen 
laughed in a manner that di- 
verted his host’s attention. “‘“Some 
of them actually become roman- 
tic.’ 

‘““You’re joking.” 

“No, I’m not. Edith’s voice 
has awakened at least one serious 
heart-throb. A fellow heard her, 
away up in Canada, and that 
emotional quality we notice af- 
fected him so strongly that he 
declares he has found his ideal.” 

‘How interesting!” 

“He’s no lumberjack, either. 
He has a yacht! Nothing sounds 
so important to the average per- 
son as a yacht. It’s a magic 
word.” 

The listener’s curiosity was so 
patent that Rosen asked Edith 
to show him a letter she had read 
aloud on the way across town and 
reluctantly she did so. 

No sooner had Hermann 
glanced at it than his expression 
altered; he turned to the signa- 
ture, then smiled queerly. ‘“‘So? 
A nom de plume? By the way, 
why does he address you as 
‘Miss Larkin’?’ 

Edith explained how she came 
to sing under that name and 
how she had become known as 
“The Lark.” 

The smile persisted about 
Hermann’s lips as he read, in a 
handwriting that was thoroughly 
familiar: 

Dear Miss Larkin :— 

If you ever accept apologies, 
please accept mine. Flippancy 
is such a safe pose—but I meant 
no disrespect. Really! 

I realize, now, that I should 
have signed my first letter, or at 
least the ones that followed, but 
men hate to be laughed at, and 
I had the uncomfortable feeling 
that I was doing something 
childish. It was my first ‘‘fan 
letter” and I didn’t intend to 
write any more. But everv 
time you sing your voice affects 
me more strongly—the reason 
for-it, by the way, is still as 
much of a mystery as ever— 
and, now, writing you has be- 
come a miserable, weak habit; 
asort of pernicious anemia. 

I thought I’d learn who you 
are, and see whether I wanted 
to meet you, or whether vou 
might be expected to want to 
meet me, and I assumed all I’d 
have to do would be to present 
myself at WKL and be intro- 
duced. But—fatuous assump- 
tion! I called, and explained 
myself, whereupon a young man 
with a wart on his chin told me 
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together, with Mrs. Alcott. 
was intensely flattering. She could never forget his 
a real influence over him was indeed thrilling 


He had a pleasant 











to get-the-blazes-out-of-there. 
There was no _ mistaking his 
words; he enunciated beauti- 
fully. No doubt that’s why he 
works in a broadcasting plant. 

Since that time I have made 
an annoving discovery; there are 
eighty-seven Larkins in the city 
directory and thirty-three in the 
telephone book. Aren’t figures 
thrilling? 

Now, dear Lark, there are 
ways to find out who you are 
but if you don’t wish me to 
know that wouldn’t be playing 
the game, would it? Nor would 
it help matters, in that event, 
to tell you who I am—I hate to 
be snubbed as badly as I hate 
to be laughed at. On the other 
hand, if there is no reason why 
we should not become ac- 
quainted or if you are curious, 
or bored, or lonesome, or even 
adventurous, leave word with 
that fellow at WKL and in- 
stantly I will tell him every 
important and interesting fact 
about myself. He has probably 
informed you that I am young, 
homely and well dressed: I can 
furnish proof of good character 
and reputation: you will dis- 
cover for yourself a thousand 
other agreeable traits which 
I am too modest to mention. 

Oh lady, relent! 
Man-in-love-with-your-voice. 


Hermann chuckled. “I re- 
member now that somebody 
asked me if I had heard you over 
the radio, but of course ‘The 
Lark’ meant nothing. By the 
way, do you intend to gratify the 
curiosity of this young smart 
Aleck?” 

“No, I’m not lonesome, nor 
bored, nor adventurous.” 

“Good. You have selected a 
goal; learn to keep your eyes on 
it.” 

For a while longer the three 
talked, then the orchestra leader 
rose to go. He looked expec- 
tantly at Edith, but Hermann 
would not consent to her leaving. 
Some friends were coming in for 
tea at five, he explained, and he 
urged his visitors to stay and 
meet them. When Rosen could 
not do so, the host said: 

“Then let me keep Miss Gilbert 
for another hour and send her 
home in my car. If we are going 
to plan a future for her let’s 
begin at once, today. There’s 
no better way than to interest 
the right people in her.” 

Rosen agreed to this arrange- 
ment, albeit reluctantly, and 
Hermann placed an arm about his 
shoulders, then strolled with him 
to the head of the stairs. The 
great man could be friendly, 
charmingly informal, when he 
chose, and today he was in a 
warm mood. As for Edith, she 
could not as yet credit her good 
fortune; she could not bring her- 
self actually to believe that her 
opportunity had apparently ar- 
rived. But so it seemed. 

People called life difficult, she 
reflected. Her mother had warned 
her that New York was a terrible 
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"You hare indeed passed through the fiery furnace. But 
you are still a young man!”’ said Miss Galloway. ‘You 
mean,’’ said Henry, ‘‘I—ought to get married again?’ 


Padlocked 


city. But how wrong! Luck had 
something to do with success, of 
course, but friends—good friends 
were more important. Rosen, for 
instance, had turned out to be a 
dear and who would have sus- 
pected it? Rosen, that queer, 
ugly little man, with his boyish 
face and his enormous, ardent 
brown eyes! She recalled a hun- 
dred little unobtrusive favors he 
had done her and realized, now, 
that she had grown very fond of 
him. 

When Hermann returned he 
said: “Brilliant pianist, that fel- 
low. Russian Jew, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. And he deserves great 
credit, for he had no advantages 
whatever as a boy.” 

“A remarkable people. Adver- 
sity has made them—there’s no 
stimulus like oppression, you 
know. Now let’s go to the library; 
I serve tea there to my good 
friends.” 

“It is generous of you to in- 
terest yourself in my affairs and 
to offer to help me,” Edith told 
him a few moments later. “I had 
begun to feel I’d never have a 
chance to find out what I can do.” 

He took her hand, patted it. 
“Don’t begin by being over- 
optimistic. I’m not sure I can do 
a great deal; that depends so much 
upon yourself. But [ can try. 
Now then, let’s get acquainted— 
we’re comparative strangers, you 
know. Who are you? How, why 
did you come alone to New York 
with such great ambitions? How 
did you get into the thing you’re 
doing? Tell me everything, for I 
am as curious as that ‘Man-who’s- 
in-love-with-himself.’” 
The speaker turned his queer, 
jade eyes upon Edith and watched 
her intently. 


RIEFLY, she told him what he 
B wished to know. He had 
heard of her father, it seemed, and 
nodded comprehendingly when 
she tried to explain the sort of 
man he was and why she had left 
home. ‘When she had finished he 
said: 

“That clears up everything. I 
no longer wonder why you in- 
trigued me or why you sang those 
off-color songs with ‘such dis- 
tinction. So! You want my 
help.” 

“Tt was your offer. I would 
never presume to ask it.” 

“No. But will you accept it?” 

“Why, of course. How could I 
refuse?” 

“Hm-m! I can get you an 
audition, at any time. That’s 
easy. But it would be folly to‘do 
so until you are thoroughly pre- 
pared and sure of yourself. Coach- 
ing is expensive. And it takes 
time. It will take all of yours. 
What’s more, you are doing your- 


self no good singing where you are. | 


It isn’t even a smart place. One 
of the nice supper clubs would be 
better but—even they are nothing 
but cabarets.” 
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“T know at least one prima donna who began in a cabaret ”” When you decline that and request something else you’re asking 
“To be sure. She was a poor girl and——-” Hermann began. even more than I offered to give you.”” There was a pause. “Do 
“T’m a poor girl.” you seriously propose to. rob me of this pleasure?” 

“You were a poor girl—yesterday. You must quit Downing’s “T must. It is splendid of you to put it as you have, and I’m 
at once. Find yourself a cheerful little apartment over heresome- _ neither ungrateful nor ungracious, but—you don’t realize how a 
where. Or, better, allow me to find one for you. I will also en- girl feels. To you, I suppose, money is only a symbol, a quick 
gage the best instructor in the city. Meanwhile, of course, you way to get things done. But it’s something more, to me. 
‘haven’t a thing to wear.’”” The speaker smiled widely. “‘Go  There’s the obligation! Iscarcely know you! No, Mr. Hermann.” 


ahead. and get yourself a 
new wardrobe. That’s some- 
thing I can’t select for you, ry a 
but joa need no assistance. The Most Famous Young 
Your taste is splendid. Noth- ‘ : 
ing adds to one’s confidence W oman in the W orld 
like a good appearance.” ( 
“T can’t believe you’re in 
earnest,” Edith stammered. 
“And of course I shan’t permit 
you to do anything of the 
sortsy: 
“No? Why not?” 
“Tt’s lovely You take 
my breath. Didn’t I say this 
is an enchanted palace, and 
youare a magician?” 
“That’s not magic—merely 
common sense.” 
“T’m afraid I’ll have to earn 
my own way,” Edith declared, 
feeling herself color as she 
spoke. 
Hermann was reproachful, 
and a bit impatient. ‘I hope 
you’re not going to be prudish. 
Wait! You think I’m offering 
something big, something im- 
portant, but—what are a few 
thousand dollars? ge not 
the first artist I’ve helped. ; 
My dear, if you knew what by Charles Dana Gibson 
I’ve spent on others, men and a ; 7 
women, here and abroad! comes to the pages ot this Magazine next 
When a fellow dabbles in art, month to delight you with her beauty, her 
when he amuses himself with charm, her humor, and her understanding. 
things like the New Am- yoy et : h. h F 
sterdam, when he acquires Mr. Gibson is, perhaps, the most famous 
hobbies, the cost is never artist of our time. His social cartoons 
figured.” each of which tells a story in two pages as 
“Nevertheless——” Barrie tells a play in one act—will appear 
“ ot the speaker ran on, only in Cosmopolitan and his own magazine, 
Let’s entirely divorce this ; 
matter from sentiment, and Life. 
from anything personal. [I’m To start the new feature, next month, Mr. 
not proposing to buy anything Gibson shows you the happy fate of 


and if I thought for a moment ryy ; 7 “va 
that you doubted my com- 1 he Gi rl Who Li's Leas 


ee bee ses oh aig It And that, 0/ course, is only one of the new 
is too demeaning to both of us. features for next month. 
No, my dear child, you have A New Novel by Cynthia Stockley — 
been given a talent, but it is : 

yours only in part. If it turns The First New Story by the Author ot 


out to be a real talent, then it “The Little French Girl’-— 
belongs as much to the world 


as to you and you hold it only A New Series by Kathleen Norris, 

in trust. You owe it to your- eee ee 

self and to the rest of us to : ‘ 

make any sacrifice necessary The Extraordinary Revelations Hen 

to bring that talent to it i! 

highest develiomnent.” ihe Ford Has Made To Frazier Hunt 

_ “Who knows _ whether About Himself 

illic real ape! There ps —an article which is as much of an achieve- 

may fail a ment in its own way as Mr. Hunt’s intimate 
“Exactly. And you cer- study of President Coolidge in this issue. 


tainly will fail without the 
help of some one like me.” 


“And yet,” he persisted, “if I happened 
to be an uncle, or a distant cousin; if by 
some matrimonial mischance I had married 
into your family, you’d accept. You’d 
expect me to do all I could. How absurd! 
You ran away from an abominable father 
to escape his intolerance and yet you 
brought his narrow-mindedness with you.” 

“But you’re not a relative. Fortunately, 
fate spared you from marrying—well, from 
marrying Aunt Ella’”’—the speaker laughed 
unaffectedly at the thought—“so that’s 
that. I have no reverence for money, Mr. 
Hermann, but I do have a deep respect 
for it and I insist upon earning my own 
way. If you can help me do that it’s all I'll 
permit you todo. You’re a wise magician; 
you must understand how I feel.” 

The man shrugged. ‘Have your own 
way, but mine is better and quicker. 
Frankly, I’m disappointed in you. What 
will you permit me to do?” 

“IT don’t know. I’m trying to get a 
better position: something that will 
enable me to live and pay for a teacher, but 
Ihaven’t succeeded. Perhaps sd 

Hermann pondered. “I can probably 
arrange that, even though it involves 
asking a favor—something I hate todo. A 
man in my position can’t afford to ask 
favors, you know. They’re too expensive. 
That’s the advantage of money again: it 
would avoid any possibility of comment, 
gossip, misapprehension. You see I’m 
jealous of your reputation. Suppose I ask 
some fellow like Lorelli to hear you sing? 
He’s about the best there is. If he likes 
your voice he may offer to give you lessons 
for nothing. He’d do it for me.” 

“That would be wonderful!” Edith cried. 

“Then leave it that way. And now let’s 
talk of pleasanter things.” 

Hermann’s friends turned out to be four 
in number: an English major by the name 
of Carthwaite, his wife and niece anda Mrs. 
Alcott. The last named was a handsome, 
languid woman of youthful figure but in- 
determinate age. She was still-faced and 
indolent of speech; she smoked innumerable 
silk-tipped cigarets. She called Hermann 
by his first name and appeared as much at 
home in his house as if it had been her own; 
in fact, when tea was served she assumed 
the air of hostess with a readiness that pro- 
claimed it her habit. 

In Edith this Mrs. Alcott displayed an 
interest keener than appeared upon the 
surface, but she had little opportunity of 
gratifying it, for Major Carthwaite had an 
eye for beauty and from the moment of his 
introduction he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the girl. It was Carthwaite’s first 
visit to the house and he was entranced 
with the treasures in Hermann’s literary 
museum, so after a certain amount of 
small talk he asked his host’s permission 
to make a journey of exploration. With 
him he took all of the women except Mrs. 
Alcott, who declared that Jesse had bored 


“Your offer is too generous. I’ll accept your aid, your en- her for years with his hobby and she knew his books and his 


couragement—anything except actual money.” paintings backward. 


The man spoke with annoyance: “Money! Money! It is ‘‘Now then,” she began when the others were out of hearing, 
the cheapest thing I have to give you. My time, my interest, “give an accounting of yourself, Jesse. Who may be this charm- 
my encouragement is worth more than all the money you’ll need. __ ing little playmate of yours?” (Continued on page 178) 
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STAMMERING 
By Driving Out 
FEAR. 


FFLICTIONS, they say, are often blessings 
in disguise; but it is usually the friends 
of sufferers who say it, not the sufferers 
themselves. No stammerer, I am sure, 
has ever congratulated himself on stammering. 

Fluency of speech, the power to express oneself 
and to sway others—what a gift it is!) One cannot 
imagine a great man a stammerer—that laughing- 
stock of the world—nor any talent which fluent 
speech will not immeasurably enhance. 

I am an author, too. But I am also one of the 
Committee Clerks in the House of Conmons. Only 
yesterday I had to read out a long resolution to a 
large standing committee. Of course I did it with 
ease; it is part of my work. But not so long ago I 
should have thought it a sheer impossibility. 

I am past forty now, but I remember as if it were 
yesterday what happened one afternoon on a door- 
step when I was about twelve years old. In the 
Easter holidays I had gone over from Seaford to 
spend the day at Eastbourne, where I had pre- 
viously been at school for a year, and I thought IE 
would call on my old schoolmistress. 

I rang the door-bell and the door was opened by an 
old lady, the schoolmistress’s mother. Naturally she 
didn’t remember me. I had to say something—and I 
couldn’t say a word. I nodded my head, jerked my 
neck, made horrible faces and danced with my feet, 
but not a sound. 

“What do you want?” asked the old lady. I 
jerked and danced dumbly. ‘“‘What is your name?” 
More jerks, hideous faces, strangled sounds. The 
old lady was alarmed. “Are you quite well?” 

My antics must have become almost demoniac, and my brain 
said: ‘She takes me for a lunatic.”’- Indeed, she was about to 
shut the door, when, after nearly gasping all the breath out of my 
lungs, I managed to ejaculate, ‘“‘Williams.”’ ; 

Oh, the shame! I told my mother of it asa joke. But she knew, 
and I knew, how dreadful it was. Luckily I wasn’t morbid, 
even as a boy, but I was a shockingly bad stammerer—not a 
mere stutterer, but one of those who with acute muscular exertion 
lock themselves into absolute aphasia. 

I do not remember when I began to stammer; nobody remem- 
bers. I was a normal child, breast-fed, healthy and extremely 
happy at home. I am fairly certain that I know the cause; my 
brain and my body grew too fast. I stand six feet three now and 
was always very tall for my age; and at the age of nine I took 
to lessons like a duck to water. 
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@.Orlo Williams, who once could not even telephone, 


and now reads resolutions in the House of Commons 


My mother tells me that I was taken away from my first 
school in Hampstead when I was nine, because I started inter- 
mittent fevers. From observing my own child I know what this 


means—overstimulation. That must have been the time when - 


I began to stutter. The habit should have been checked at once, 
but unluckily my poor mother was already deaf. A year later, 
when I went to school at Eastbourne, I was a confirmed stam- 
merer. Only stammerers know what this means in daily torture. 

I don’t say that my schooldays were one perpetual horror. I 
was always something of a philosopher, and successes both at 
work and at games sweetened those days. But my infirmity, 
made public every day, kept a perpetual gnawing pain inside 
me and often gave rise to particular humiliations that caused me 
intense mental agony. 

I became a scholar of Eton. The (Continued on page 168) 
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N LATE June, when the cicadas along the old mill stream 

were beginning to tune up for their summer symphonies, 

Ann Minot came home. She had wired her father and he 

was waiting at the station when the afternoon local achieved 
its daily miracle. From the single passenger coach, before it had 
come to a full stop, Ann swung off with a careless grace that 
revealed to her father and such of the world as was at large— 
comprising the station-agent and two anything but disinterested 
bystanders—that in New York the female of the intelligentsia 
still rolled its stockings. 

To the station-agent she granted a smile and nod; to her tather 
she presented a presumably filial kiss on the tip of his nose, which 
latter informed him that Ann had recently smoked a cigaret. 
This neither surprised nor shocked him. David Minot took the 
world, the flesh and his daughter as he found them. 

“Hot in New York?” he asked as she surrendered her smart 
suitcase. 

Ann replied that it was hotter than the hinges of a place young 
women never referred to in the days of his youth, but he merely 
remarked that he had suspected as much when he got her wire. 

“You look a bit wilted,” he added. 

Ann grimaced expressively. There were little shadows under 
her eyes and a certain weariness underlying the smart sophistica- 
tion of her face, but she was still young and pretty enough to 
override such minor defects triumphantly. 

“ve been working like the devil,” she informed him. ‘Van 
ran over to Europe to study conditions there first-hand and I had 
to carry the magazine on my shoulders.” 

Ann was associate editor of ‘‘Dawn, A Magazine of Tomorrow.” 
When anybody was inept enough to tell her he had never heard 
of Dawn, Ann, with superb disdain, was apt to look at him 
thoughtfully and answer that she would have assumed as much. 

“It’s one of those magazines, Eddie,”’ Ann’s father had ju:t in- 
formed the station-agent, “that are published for people who e 
brows are so high that even their feet are in the clouds. It’s 
edited by a young chap named Van Fleck who wears horn 
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glasses and so can see truths that 
escaped Solomon and Socrates.” 

“Umph,” Eddie had grunted, 
“and what does he aim to do 
about it?” 

“Educate people, Eddie. When 
they get educated they’ll see the truth and act accordingly. 
Blow up Congress one day and shoot the President the next. 
After that they’ll consider the cases of ordinary people like 
you and me. I suspect I’ll be shot, because I’m a capitalist— 
own a mill, you see.” 

“Wouldn’t being Ann’s father save you?” Eddie had demanded. 

“Ann couldn’t interfere. It would be against her principles. 
As for-you, Eddie, they’ll decide whether you’re a worker or a 
shirker. If you’re a worker they’ll give you the railroad.” 

‘“Wouldn’t take it as a gift,”’ Eddie had commented contemptu- 
ously; “it’s on the rocks right now.” 

“They'll make you, Eddie. They’re so plumb full of love for 
people like you that your wife would be a widow if you tried to 
argue with them.” 

“Bunk!” Eddie had suggested scornfully. 

“Maybe you’re right, but don’t tell Ann so—’less you want 
your head snapped off.” 

Now, the associate editor of Dawn and her father moved toward 
his car. It took them smoothly and easily over the familiar old 
road, elm-shaded from the flooding brilliance of the afternoon 
sun, to the house in which five generations of Minots had been 
born, a comfortable, rambling old New England brick-ender. 

“T’ll bring your suitcase up in a minute,” ke said as he stopped 
the car. 

“T can carry it myself. I want to swim before dinner vada?” 
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“Before supper, 
ago.” 

From the barn, as he puttered around his car, he saw her emerge 
from the house ready for her swim. The sun was on her bright 
hair, bobbed in a new way, shingled, he supposed. As for her 
costume he, in his own words, no longer shied when he saw her so. 
It left much of her frankly visible, revealed as of the hipless, 
flat-backed generation, slim and supple and graceful as a Tanagra 
figure. Transiently, he wondered how women managed to change 
even their shape according to the prevailing fashion. For the 
rest he remained philosophic. 

“I quite agree with you,” he had assured Hitty Marston, his 
housekeeper, who after reminding him that she had known him all 
her life and guessed she had the right to speak her mind, had done 
so on the subject of Ann geecany and Ann’s bathing costume 
particularly. 

“Well,” Hitty had demnainite: “why don’t you do something 
about it?” 

“Tt’s this way, Hitty,” he hed soothed her. ‘“Ann’s too old to 
be spanked and she’s not old enough yet to be reasoned with.” 

“She’s old enough to know better!” 

He had given her a slow, tolerant glance. 

“I remember,” he had reminisced, “a young chap named 
Charley Emmons, who lived around here when I wasa boy. He 
was counted pretty wild, and when a girl you may remember, too, 
went buggy-riding with him her mother had conniptions.” 

“She was right, too!” Hitty had interrupted. “I can see that 
now.” 

“Yes, but you couldn’t see it then, Hitty, though your mother 
said you were old enough to know better. You were young and 
young folks-have to learn by experience. You can’t tell them 
anything because it never proves anything to them except that 
you are an old fogy.” 

“T should think Ann would blush to see herself in such a rig! 

“She says it’s a sensible costume for swimming, Hitty.” 

“Ves, and it’s a sensible costume that people wear when they 
take a bath in the tub, but at least they have sense enough to do 
it in private—hereabouts anyway. Perhaps in New’ York——” 

“Why, Hitty,” he had remonstrated, ‘‘you’re making me blush 
now!” 

“You're a fool,” she had assured him and flounced off. 

Tonight Hitty, with an air of austere disapproval, served Ann 
and her father their supper. Ann, as usual, did most of the talk- 
ing, slyly prodded by her father. After supper he rose and took 
his pipe from the mantel. 

“Guess I’ll go over to the mill for a spell,” he said. 


“We had dinner four hours 


” he amended. 


1? 


HE mill was very old. Once it had sawed and planed solid 

tree trunks with the power furnished by the waters of Long 
Pond Brook. Now electricity had replaced the old mill-wheel, 
but the latter remained in place. A little porch was perched 
over it. There it was David Minot’s habit to sit and smoke his 
pipe after supper, whenever the weather permitted. 

Evenings such as this had always been subtly precious to him. 
They filled him with a sense of abiding peace. The waters of 
Long Pond Brook, flowing almost noiselessly below him, were no 
less peaceful than his life had been, in the main. The slow slap 
of the idle wheel was music to him. From the mill he drew a com- 
fortable income. It made “gimcracks” now, miniature wind- 
mills and stuff like that. He was, in the New England sense of 
the word, “‘well fixed,” and content. The call of the city had 
never held an allure for him. The best friend of his youth, Billy 
Dighton, had discussed that with him on this same porch more 
than thirty years ago, the week after Billy’s mother had died. 

“There is nothing to hold me now,” Billy had said. “New 
York for me, Dave!” 
“Going to sell the old place, Billy?” 

“No. One of these days, when I’ve made my pile, I’ll come 
back again.’ 

“What for?” 

“Oh, tc enjoy myself, fish and hunt.” 

Even so long ago Ann’s father had had that philosophic twist 
of mind that the gathering years were to deepen and mellow. 

“Make a million, and then come back to enjoy yourself!’ he 
had commented. “If that’s what you want, why not stay here? 
You don’t need a million to fish and hunt!” 

“Why, you old stick-in-the-mud, do you think I’d be content 
around here all my life?” 

“Guess not, Billy. We’re different kind of pegs, you and me.” 

Last night the old Dighton place, long since modernized with 
pergolas, dormers and baths, had been dark. Tonight it was 
brilliantly lighted. 


The Third L 
“Guess Billy is back,” mused Ann’s father. He grinned. “I'll 


have to spring some of Ann’s latest on him!” 

Nevertheless he did not stir. If Billy had come he would be 
over before long. They would sit together and smoke as they 
had so many other summer nights through the years, their con- 
versation casual, fragmentary, yet precious to both. In the 
meantime there were the embers of the dying sunset in the sky, 
the soft noises of the night to key his mood. He sucked at his 
pipe and pondered, mostly about Ann. 

He had sent Ann to Wellesley; from Wellesley re had gone 
straight to New York to achieve what. she called economic in- 
dependence. The strange yet perhaps not incredible sequel was 
that she had. The crowd with which she had fallen in was that 
from which editors and contributors for such magazines as Dawn 
are most often drafted. They are gloriously, intrepidly young. 
To them has been vouchsafed breadth of vision never before 
achieved by human eyes. They see the world as it really is! 


N New York Ann had fallen in with Van Fleck—her father 

grimaced instinctively—and he, editor of Dawn and so a king 

of sorts in New York’s little Babylon, had elevated her to at least 

the foot of his throne. Dawn, incidentally, was financed by a 

wealthy widow who fainted at the sight of blood, but who loved to 
talk of anything but bloodless revolutions. 

This was all in the current of David Minot’s thoughts when he 
heard footsteps behind him. Turning, he saw the bulk of his old 
friend silhouetted against the murk of the door. 

“Thought you had arrived,” he said. ‘Chair there for you.” 

The other sank into the chair. “Whew!” he grunted. “I’m 
glad to get here; it’s been hotter than Tophet in New York.” 

“Judged as much from what Ann said when she arrived this 
afternoon,” replied David dryly. ‘Only she didn’t use old-fogy 
terms like Tophet. What are you fishing for, a match?” 

“Got one!” announced Billy, and briefly the glow of it lighted 
his face, accentuating its solid strength and force. Then, blowing 
the match out, he settled back in his chair, lifting his feet to the 
rail. For a moment there was silence. ~ 

“Well,” demanded Ann’s father then, “how many souls have 
you sacrificed to your capitalistic ambitions since I saw you last?” 

The other’s feet came to the floor with a bang. ‘Has Bob been 
around here so soon?”’ he demanded irately. 

He referred, Ann’s father knew, to his son. 

“Bob? Haven’t seen him yet? Why?” 

“That sounds like some of the stuff he gets off. Dave, what in 
time has bitten young folks nowadays, anyway?” 

“Something bitten Bob?” 

“Bitten him! I should say something had. I told him tonight 
he talked like a Bolshevist, and what do you suppose he 
said?” 

“That he’d rather be a Bolshevist than a capitalist any day,” 
suggested Ann’s father. 

“How did you know that?”’ demanded Bob’s father, surprised. 

“Ann talks the same way. She’s getting pretty discouraged 
about men like you. And me, too. We’re stumbling-blocks, with 
our outworn notions about things.” 

The slow drawl broke off abruptly. From below, where a path 
led along the brook to a foot-bridge across the dam, Ann’s in- 
cisive voice came up to them. 

“The trouble with you,” she was saying, “is that you are of a 
piece with your father. At heart you’re a born conservative, and 
you get more so every year.” 

They both guessed who her companion was; Bob Dighton, 
arriving with his father, had strolled over to pay his disrespects 
to Ann. They were ancient enemies, their battles extending 
back to Bob’s first appearance here, the summer when he was 
seven and Ann five. Whenever they met the sparks flew. 

“Tell that to dad,” suggested Bob lazily. “It will buck him 
upalot. He has an idea that I’m acting under sealed orders from 
Lenin, simply because I refuse to prostrate myself utterly before 
his ancient idol, the Golden Calf.” 

“T should think he’d be satisfied, now that you’ ’ve gone in with 
im!” 

“You speak as if you thought I had conferred honor upon him 
by associating myself, ever so humbly, with his organization. I 
grieve to report that if there were not a blood tie between us he ‘d 
take great joy in giving me the gate!” 

“And I would!” muttered his father with great feeling. 

“That’s the trouble with you,” said Ann scornfully. ‘You 
know the whole capitalistic system is rotten to the core and 
yet ” 

“T fall for it!’ he suggested, unrufiled, ‘ ‘just as I fall for lots of 
other things. I’ve got to eat and be clothed, remember, and my 
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"What's happened?’”’ demanded Ann’s father. 


old man refuses to endow me so that I can live like the lilies of the 
field.”’ 

“You could be independent, strike out for yourself, anyway.” 

“And tie up to some other capitalistic enterprise! What’s 
the difference? I can at least get back at my persecutor by airing 
a few opinions about business. He’s my father and he has to 
stand for it.” 

“Oh, I do, do I?” grunted his father ominously. 

“In fact,” Bob went on, “I even pass on a lot of that tosh you 
print.” 

“Tosh!” broke in Ann indignantly. 
tosh?” 

“It’s a four-letter word meaning flapdoodle, poppycock, non- 
sense, whatever you choose along that line. Haven’t you heard 
it before?” 

“T hear it now! It seems to mea perfect definition of what you 
are saying.” 


“What do you mean by 


“The car,’’ Bob babbled, ‘‘hit a telegraph pole.’’ 


“That,” he commented, “would be all very well for a small girl, 
but it’s hardly worthy of the associate editor of Dawn!” 

“Oh, well,” said Ann, “I suppose all this was to be expected. 
You’ve taken your place in society as an eligible young bachelor. 
Next, you’ll marry some sweet young moron out of the Social 
Register, have three or four children, become a solid citizen and 
end up by thinking that God created the world for you and your 
class.” Evidently he grinned, for she added, “Oh, it’s very funny 
to you, but you’re laughing at your own funeral. You're already 
dead.” 

“From the neck up!” he suggested. “Still, there’s a lot of kick 
in the rest of me yet. Let’s go over to the house, take one of the 
cars and go for a spin.” 

“No, thanks, I’d rather go to bed.” 

“Than take a ride, or associate longer with me?” 

“Take you~ choice!” 

“Then we'll say it’s take a ride,” (Continued on page 163) 
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eMedium 


N MOST events of history involving the lives of men or 
nations there has been a woman behind the scenes, with some 
spell over the minds of rulers and leaders, who seem to the 
masses to be independent, self-reliant, dominant. Some- 

times it is the woman behind the throne who dictates the actions 
of an autocrat. Sometimes it is her subtle power of charm, or in- 
trigue, which pulls the wires of a political crisis or creates an 
atmosphere by which men of action are inspired—or drugged. 
The women of the salons before the French Revolution had this 
influence over the “intellectuals” of the time. In English his- 
tory one remembers Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, and many others. 
In modern politics one could name a few but for the laws of libel 
and common courtesy .. . 

It is this reflection which makes me give some credit to a story 
by a friend of mine who insists that the fate of Germany was 
powerfully affected, before the war, by a woman—a young girl 
even—who was behind the scenes of German society. He calls 
her the Supernatural Lady. Her real name was Anna Herz. 

He exaggerates, of course. Most story-tellers do, to make their 
point. Also I am completely skeptical about the supernatural 
element of his narrative though I am willing to grant that this 
young woman did have some mysterious knowledge which put a 
sinister spell upon the minds of certain high personages in Berlin, 
and persuaded them that spiritual powers would fight on their 
side and fulfil the destiny of Germany by world domination. 

To me, the interest of the story is its revelation of human 
credulity, its picture of a certain phase of German social life before 
the war—typical of other countries in Europe at the time—and 
“ life story of Anna Herz herself, this adventuress who claimed 
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to be in touch with the spirits of the dead and to foretell the 
future. 

Valentine Hunt, the English correspondent in Berlin, admits 
that Anna Herz was partly a fraud. In fact he convicted her of 
certain well-worn tricks and made her confess to them. It was 
he who tracked down her secret history and discovered its 
squalor and tragedy. But he believes, and tries to convince me, 
that apart from all her charlatanism, her tricks as a professional 
dupe, she had certain mysterious powers, beyond scientific ex- 
planation, which enabled her to recall the unknown past and fore- 
tell the future. 

He invariably shakes his head when I suggest mental 
telepathy, and says: “Partly, perhaps, but that doesn’t account 
for everything. Besides, what is mental telepathy? Who can 
explainit? Isn’t it a miraculous power anyhow?” 

It was early in 1914 that Valentine Hunt first heard of Anna 
Herz, and went to see her at the invitation of a young German 
officer named Karl von Schwarzkopf. This young fellow was of 
good social standing as an officer in the cavalry and the son of a 
high official in the German Foreign Office. His mother was an 
English lady, and Karl von Schwarzkopf himself was very pro- 
English and—in spite of his cavalry training and caste—hostile 
to all that military arrogance and ambition wkich had become a 
danger to Europe. : 

Not that he bothered much about world politics or national 
ideals. He lived the gay life, accumulated debts which led to 
trouble with his father, was devoted to racing, flirted with girls of 
high degree—sometimes with girls of low degree—and gave 
bachelor parties at his luxurious rooms in the Kurfiirstendamm, 
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where wine flowed freely and where Valentine Hunt heard the 
gossip and scandal of German high life. 

One night when Hunt turned up for supper there, young 
Schwarzkopf was entertaining two of his fellow officers and a 
young actress named Hilda Lorenz who was becoming well-known 
in the musical comedy world. She was a slim, graceful creature 
with a mop of spun-gold hair and a pretty face with big eyes. 
Rather tragic eyes, said Hunt, when she thought nobody was 
looking at her, though she wore a mask of gaiety. Young 
Schwarzkopf flirted with her in a cheery boyish way and Hunt 
suspected that the girl had lost her heart to him rather seriously. 

It was one of the other men who behaved rather disrespectfully 


to the girl—some of his jokes were not in good taste—and Hunt © 


took an immediate dislike to him. He was in appearance, though 
not in manners, a typical German cavalry officer, very tall, with a 
lean face slashed with old dueling cuts and a waisted figure. He 
was the Baron von Holberg and notorious through a rather 
unsavory case which had recently been exposed in the courts. 
The other man present was Count Harzburg, a good-natured lad 
with a monocle and a rather charming smile. 


Hunt confesses that he drank rather freely of sweet champagne. 
Perhaps it was this which made him too hot in his arguments with 
Baron von Holberg, who discussed international politics and 
accused England of trying to thwart the legitimate ambitions of 
Germany in North Africa and elsewhere. 

“We cannot submit forever to England’s dog-in-the-manger 
policy,” said Holberg. “It is becoming intolerable—and very 
dangerous.” 

“Dangerous for whom?” asked Hunt coldly. 


HE Baron von Holberg smiled enigmatically. 

“England wouldn’t like it if the Prussian Guards went 
for a picnic in the sunny fields of Kent!” 

Hunt admits that these words were not spoken seriously. It 
may have been the chaff of a man who knew him well enough to 
indulge in a little friendly banter. But Hunt took umbrage and 
answered sharply. 

“The British Fleet doesn’t encourage picnic parties. I’m 
afraid the Prussian Guards would get rather seasick on the way, 


before they fed the fishes.” a 
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“This isa friendly party,” 
said Karl von Schwarzkopf. 
“Fill up your glasses, gen- 
tlemen, and drink to art 
and beauty—so charmingly 
represented by Miss Hilda 
Lorenz!” 

The girl laughed and 
clinked glasses with them 
and the Baron von Holberg 
turned his attention to her 
with some flattering com- 
pliments. When young 
Schwarzkopf went into an 
adjoining room to answer 
the telephone, Holberg tried 
to kiss the giri’s bare arm 
but she shrank from him 
with a laughing protest 
which did not disguise her 
annoyance and appealed to 
the young man in the mono- 
cle—Count Harzburg—to 
make Holberg behave him- 
self. 

“Very difficult!” said the 
boy, with, a good-natured 
smile. “Our. distinguished 
friend has the pagan philos- 
ophy of life which is ill 
adapted to modern draw- 
ing-rooms. He is a satyr. 
He has goat’s feet con- 
cealed by those patent- 
leather shoes.” 

For a moment Holberg 
was amused but then his 
face clouded. “I think you 
go a little too far,” he said 
sullenly. ‘As an officer I 
cannot allow such remarks 
to pass in the presence of 
an English civilian.” 

“That’s all right,” said 
Hunt. “They don’t shock 
my sensibilities.” 

“T withdraw them,” said 
Harzburg, rather nervously. 
“Let it be known publicly 
that the Baron von Hol- 
berg’s feet are not cloven in 
spite of all rumors to the 
contrary. Your very good 
health, my dear Baron, and 
pardon my schoolboy sense 
of humor.” 

Perhaps he saw by his friend’s sulky look that the supper 
party was likely to be spotled by ugly temper if his own sense of 
humor were not restrained. © 

“T confess,” said Holberg, “that when I see a pretty arm I 
want to kiss it. Does anyone blame me? Surely that’s what 
pretty arms are made for!” 

He caught hold of Hilda Lorenz, when she tried to draw away 
from him, with a grip so ruthless that he left the imprint of his 
fingers on her bare flesh when she struggled free and sprang up 
from the table with tears in her eyes. 

“This is intolerable!” she cried. 
here?” 

“No!” said Hunt. 

That phrase about “‘the sunny fields of Kent” was still rankling 
in his mind. And this treatment of Hilda Lorenz made him see 
red. Perhaps also that sweet champagne—he admits it—had 
gone to his head. He leaned forward in his chair and struck the 
Baron von Holberg across the mouth with the back of his hand. 

For a moment Holberg went very white. A tiny drop of blood 
appeared on his upper lip where Hunt’s ring had cut it. He rose 
from his chair, clutched at a champagne-bottle standing in its 
silver bucket and swung it at Hunt’s head. Hunt dodged it by 
a hair’s breadth and it smashed a picture on the wall opposite 
with a frightful crash. A moment later he found himself fighting 
at cloce quarters with Holberg amidst a wreckage of supper things 
about his feet, which became entangled with the table-cloth. 
70 
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“Am I without protection 
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The Baron von Holberg’s treatment 
Lorenz made Hunt see red, and a moment 
later they were fighting at close quarters. 





of Hilda 


Hilda Lorenz was uttering little screams. Count Harzburg, who 
had dropped his monocle, was protesting to Holberg and Hunt, 
and it was then that young Schwarzkopf returned. 

He stood in the doorway of his dining-room with a ludicrous ex- 
pression of dismay and bewilderment which Hunt saw in a hectic 
moment and remembered afterwards. In his absence his little 
party had gone to pieces. Hilda Lorenz was crouching against 
the wall with a look of terror. Count Harzburg was trying to 
separate the brawlers. The carpet was strewn with glass. 

““A sordid little scene!’’ said Valentine Hunt, when he described 
this incident. ‘Not without danger to the life of a foreign cor- 
respondent on a pacifist paper. I’m pretty useful with my fists, 
but it’s quite another thing to fight a duel with a German officer 
with three sword cuts on his right cheek.” 

It was when young Schwarzkopf and the boy with the monocle 
had separated the combatants that the Baron von Holberg 
remembered his honor as a German officer. To be struck by an 
English civilian was of course only to be settled in one way. 
He would send his seconds in the course of a day or two. . . 
There was a painful silence in the room after Baron von Holberg 
had left with cold dignity and a swollen lip. 

Valentine Hunt broke it with a laugh, though he had an un- 
pleasant sense of fear at the back of his brain, which was now 
extremely sober. That duel! Most unpleasant! 

Karl yon Schwarzkopf said ‘Mein Goit!” several times in a dis- 
tressful way. Then he said something else which did not add 
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“Our friend Holberg is one of the 
I’m afraid this is rather a serious 
Perhaps somebody would kindly explain how it all 
happened.” 

It was Hilda Lorenz who explained. She paid a pretty tri- 
bute to the chivalry of Herr Hunt, but it didn’t comfort him at 
all even when she came close to him and clasped his arm and said 


to Hunt’s self-confidence. 
best duelists in Germany. 
business. 


“Brave, kind man!’ He felt anything but brave. 

“All this has spoiled a pleasant evening,” said young Harzburg 
presently, fixing his monocle again, which he had left dangling for 
some time. ‘How do you propose cheering us up, my dear 
Schwarzkopf? I thought you said something about a lady 
prophet—unusually amusing—with special information from the 
other world.” 

“Oh, that bosh!”’ said Schwarzkopf. ‘No, we had better cut 
that out. After what has happened I’m in no mood for spirit 
rapping and darkened rooms. Let’s go and have some jazz.” 

“Anna expects you,” said Hilda Lorenz. “She has something 
special to tell you. Some spirit keeps asking for you.” 

“A lady spirit, Pll bet!” said Harzburg. 

“Colossal humbug!” exclaimed young Schwarzkopf im- 
patiently. 

-“Amusing anyhow!” suggested Count Harzburg. “Besides, 
our English friend here might like to know something about the 
next world. In view of that approaching duel He looked 
across the roon at Valentine Hunt with a smile in which 


there was a hint of pity, perhaps also a 
challenge to his moral courage. My friend 
Hunt, hypersensitive on that subject in the 
presence of German officers, read it as such 
and answered with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Let’s go, by allmeans. The next world has 
no terrors for my blameless conscience.” 

That was sheer bluff. The idea of that duel 
made him feel a little sick. He didn’t want to 
die just yet. The prospect was distinctly un- 
pleasing. But he couldn’t afford to show the 
white feather. 

“Well, let’s go,” said young Schwarzkopf. 
“We may get a laugh or two, or a false thrill. 
I’ve no faith in that sort of thing and I shall 
probably get turned out for making ribald 
remarks.” 

They took a taxi in the Kurfiirstendamm 
where there was a steady stream of automo- 
biles on their way to smart restaurants, caba- 
rets and Weinstuben. Hunt noticed presently 
that they were driving across the Tiergarten 
where, in the shadowy twilight of a summer 
night, Berlin lovers were walking hand in 
hand. He thought of his own sweetheart in 
England and wondered if she would weep very 
much when she heard of his death. What a 
fool he had been to‘come to Berlin and get 
friendly with the smart set! : 

“Where does the lady prophet live?” he 
asked young Schwarzkopf. 

It was at some address in the Dorotheen- 
strasse, into which they turned. 

“IT suppose we can smoke?” 
asked Count Harzburg, fingering 
a Cigar. 

“Good heavens, no!” said Hilda 
Lorenz. “It’s all very solemn. 
Like going to church, only one 
hears such wonderful things.” 

“Well, if I get bored I shall go,” 
said the young man. 

My friend Hunt has described 
the scene in which he first met 
Anna Herz, and he makes a par- 
ticular point of the fact that it was 
exactly twenty minutes past ten 
when they rang the bell of an 
apartment on the first floor of that 
house in the Dorotheen-strasse. 
They were shown in by a neat 
maid servant who smiled at Hilda 
Lorenz as though she knew her, 
and took the gentlemen’s hats, and 
then led the three men to a cur- 
tained doorway while Hilda Lorenz 

retired to a little room on the left of the hall. 

On the other side of the curtain was a charming room with 
Persian rugs on the polished boards and gilt chairs of the Louis 
Quinze style close against the walls, which were all hung with blue 
velvet. The room was lighted dimly by electric lamps covered 
with silken shades placed here and there on small tables. There 
was nothing to suggest ‘‘spookiness” or the apparatus of profes- 
sional mediums. It was like the drawing-room of a society lady 
arranged for an evening lecture. 

Looking through the folds of the curtain while they waited for 
Hilda Lorenz, Hunt saw a company of about twenty people 
seated on the gilt-back chairs. Most of them were quite silent, 
but two or three whispered to each other. They were all in even- 
ing dress and the women’s bare arms gleamed in the shaded light, 
while the men’s shirt-fronts were more visible than their faces. 

“Gott in Himmel!” said Count Harzburg, ina whisper. ‘There 
is General von Brambach. I didn’t know the old man went in for 
this sort of thing!” , 

It was after they had waited for three minutes for Hilda 
Lorenz that the newcomers went through the curtain and took 
possession of four vacant chairs. Before being seated Harzburg 
clicked heels in the direction of General von Brambach, who 
nodded curtly and looked emharrassed for a moment, shifting 
uneasily in his chair before resuming a rigid attitude. Young 
Schwarzkopf smiled at two ladies with a twinkle of diamonds in 
their hair and raised his eyebrows as much (Continued on page 150) 
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Sipped Wine 


From Her 


T WAS my first New Year’s Eve in New York—about 
fifteen years ago. The town spun in a golden glow like 
imprisoned beads racing to the top of a champagne-glass. 

Broadway was caroling its annual anthem of unrestraint. 
Times Square was ankle-deep in confetti. Horns split the air. 
Rector’s, Shanley’s, Churchill’s and a host of others blazed 
with light. 

From the gloomy Flatiron Building, silhouetted like a plow- 
share ready to furrow destruction, to Columbus Circle’s dazzling 
open plaza, the White Way resembled a monster cornucopia 
spilling its contents of prismatic color, life and laughter. 

It was New Year’s Eve—birth of a new year and a million 
headaches. 

The scene is at Delmonico’s—“‘Dear Old Del’s” to the old 
and new-born generations. It hid snugly away from the blatant 
Broadway dum-dum in the signless magnificence of Fifth Avenue. 

At the silk rope a head waiter separated the chaff from the 
wheat with that oddly aloof obeisance that glorifies the menial. 
From behind a frond of palms floated the refrain of a muted 
orchestra. 

Ponderous crystal-dripping chandeliers vied with the sparkle 
of Diamond Jim Brady’s expansive and bejeweled shirt-front. 
Everybody was there from the chiffon Circes with heavily 
kohled eyes to the imperious ladies of the Park Avenue apart- 
ments known by numbers. 

White-linen table tops flashed a silver sheen of moonbeams 


- cobwebs. A profusion of wine buckets were frosted to a hoary 
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Slipper 


white. Cut flowers scented the rooms with languorous perfumes. 
It was going to be a great night. 

New York in those days started its first lap of gaiety in a 
lackadaisical, detached manner. Food was to be eaten and 


. toasts drunk in delicately flanged bumpers. 


Décolleté gowns shimmered with the rainbow iridescence of 
butterfly wings. Fans and head-dresses were shot with the sparkle 
of jewels. Billie Burke in the flush of Frohman fame was there, 
squired by an immaculate dandy. So was Berry Wall, wearing 
his choice of fifty evening suits and surrounded by a bevy of 
hand-picked flowers from the Social Register. 

Ben Ali Haggin, from a Kentucky farm, smooth and debonair 
in the first clutch of success as a painter. Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
black, her carelessly coiffed tresses of sunset gold topping a cool 
strand of pearls at her throat. 

The boyish Duke of Manchester and his fair young’Cincinnati 
bride. A few lorgnetted ladies dowered with the elegance that 
comes to New York’s middle-aged rich. A sprinkling of elegantly 
frocked nobodies. More wine! 

Whispered tautness began to loosen. Gentle smiles reached a 
crescendo of ribald giggles. Formality sloughed away as gaily 
colored balloons were buffeted from table to table. It was 
nearing midnight. 

And then she arrived! 

There was that slight pause that an overwhelming personality 
brings to any gathering—the slight intake of breath that in 
the séance room presages a “‘presence.” 
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She stood for a swish 
of seconds in the door- 
way while the head waiter 
hastened to greet her 
with his florid gallantry. 
She held her head high 
like a princess. 

A poet would ascribe to her “the girdle of Venus.” Her eyes 
were violet-blue and veiled with heavy lashes. Only the trite 
“peachblow” describes her complexion. Her silken black hair 
was worn in the loose mode of the day. A single diamond hung 
in a pendent sparkle at her throat. 

Underneath her folds of ermine wrap was a gown of green— 
the coppery green of malachite. Her march to her table was a 
sort of triumphal procession. Lorgnettes lifted, necks craned 
and there was a flutter of waving salutes and bows, for this 
newcomer was one of the most famous beauties of her day. 

She was of the stage but only indifferently successful. She was 
a show girl made for trifling amours and she left a line of dis- 
consolate beaux in her path. One noted leading man is said to 
have pinked a millionaire’s son in a duel over her in the Jersey hills. 

This night she was trailed to her table by a famous favorite 
of the boudoirs whose chronic dissipations had puffed his eyes 
and bulged his neck. He was many times the millionaire and 
had glittering pig eyes, and strutted behind her like a gobbling 
turkey-cock. So the crowd drank again—many lifting glasses 
toward her. She had reached the top side of her hour and a 
brilliant New York gathering was paying her homage. 

It was after midnight that the gathering became bacchanalian. 
Men and women weaved unsteadily from table to table. Of 
course, there were the sensible who observed decorum and re- 
mained merely as onlookers. What was taking place at Del- 
wonico’s was being duplicated at every ornaté café in town. 
The wine-bibbers were giving the annual free show. 


Illustration by 
John La Gatta 


The excitement and the 
wine did their work. Her 
cheeks surged red and her 
eyes held that vacuous stare 
of the tipsy. Once she stood 
up, swaying and singing the 

chorus of a popular song of the day 
and, trailing off into a false register, sat 
down in confusion to. the salvo of 
“bravas” and handclaps. More wine! 

It all came with startling suddenness. 
The orchestra’s dying note of “Home, 
Sweet Home” had been played. Tired 
fiddlers were packing up. Outside, the 
door man was stirring limousine chauf- 
feurs from the deep swamps of sleep 
for the trek home. Dawn was gilding 

Manhattan’s lofty minarets with the faint flush of morning. 

She mounted a chair holding in one hand a bottle of cham- 
pagne and ir the other her silver evening slipper. From the chair 
she stepped to the table top, soggy with wine and dotted with 
cigaret ends. Once she almost teetered to a fall, sending a spray 
of silverware and china to the floor. 

Her escort, drugged with fumes of wine, was sunk deep in his 
chair—his mouth agape. And snoring. 

She began spilling wine into her slipper, some of it drenching 
her dress front. She held it aloft and in a hiccuppy voice shouted: 
“Tt’s good luck to drink wine out of a slipper on New Year’s Eve. 
Who’ll be the first?” 

Crowds drifting out came to an abrupt stop. Applause and a 
few brandied cheers. A famous sportsman, bow-legged from 
polo, took the slipper and a sip. He passed it about to several 
others who quickly obliged. And it was passed back to her. 
She slipped it in place, was helped down from the table and out 
to her automobile. Her world had become a blur. 

Early morning pedestrians, for day had broken, turned to stare! 


HIS is a chapter from real life with the conventional ending. 
From time to time I heard reports of the famous beauty, 
usually connected with this escapade or that. 

Her name became only a fading memory. One night last fall I 
walked up Broadway witha friend. The nightly electrical borealis 
was flooding the skies. 

Underneath a blazing theater canopy while the finely dressed 
crowd filtered in was a bedraggled creature selling pink packets 
of chewing-gum. Dissipation had blotted out what remained of 
youth. Her outstretched hand was incased in a cheap white- 
cotton glove. 

“One of the former beauties of Broadway,” said my friend, I 
thought a little heartlessly. He spoke. her name and I turned to 
look again. 

It was the beauty of Delmonico’s—a faded flower on a 
broken stem. a 

‘ 
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WRITE this story with very great pleasure because it enables 

me to present a character which should bring much light 

and comfort into the dark lives of a long-suffering and 

cruelly misunderstood body of men; into the hard lot, I 
mean, of uncles. 

Writing more in sorrow than in anger, I submit that the posi- 
tion of an uncle in the English-speaking world is a profoundly 
moving and grievous position; writing more in anger than in 
sorrow—for, an uncle myself, I am torn by both emotions when 
I brood upon the matter—I declare that the position of an uncle 
in the English-speaking world is an abominable and an intolerable 
position. 

I will pass over the lesser, the merely thankless hardships of 
our lot. We uncles are accustomed in the early years of our 
association with our nephews and nieces to be regarded by them, 
usually with a kind of pained surprise, as a species of tame buffoon 
or clown, having some sort of mysterious link with father or 
mother and produced by father or mother, generally at midday 
dinner on Sunday, solely for the purpose of performing clownish 
tricks and elephantine gambols for nursery entertainment; and 
we are accustomed, at a later period of our unclehood, to be 
regarded solely as a convenient form of walking mint or’ mine 
exuding tips at every pore. 

We uncles, I say, are accustomed to this and bow our heads 
before it like the strong silent men that, as I have noticed, we 
most of us are. What we feel, what so deeply saddens and em- 
bitters the patient lives we lead, is the popular prejudice against 


‘ 
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G,'‘Well, it will be jolly bad for you if you don't call me 


uncles; the cruel glibness and frequency of the phrase “Wicked 
Uncle”; in a word—which unfortunately I cannot think of at the 
moment and in place of which I must therefore use several—in a 
word, the universal conviction that there is in uncles, as uncles, a 
something-or-other—I am writing without a dictionary, which 
always hampers my style, but the word I want means bred-in- 
the-bone or something like that—a something-or-other villainy 
which spends the whole of its time in being on the pounce, and 
sooner or later pouncing on some unhappy nephew, his life, his 
property, his money, his hereditaments, or anything that is his. 

If there is a murder and an uncle of the victim is reported as 
having been within murderous range; if there is a will dispute, or 
an alleged fraudulent or missing will, and an uncle is on one side 
of the dispute or is shown to have been lurking about at the time 
that the forgery or the disappearance may have taken place, 
every practised newspaper reader freely bets his life that the 
uncle did the deed; and for my own part I have long ago made up 
my mind that in the event of any of my own nephews ever coming 
to a violent end I shall proceed straight to the nearest police 
station with every alibi that I can establish. : 

The sole cause of this prejudice against uncles is that, by a 
mysterious conspiracy of mothers and nurses handed on from 
generation to generation, every English-speaking child is told in 
its nursery of the uncle who murdered the little princes in the 
Tower and of the uncles who murdered the Babes in the Wood; 
it is familiarized with the epithet “Wicked Uncle” while yet its 
tender lips scarcely can lisp the words; and it emerges from the 
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aunt,’’ declared the Wicked Aunt, ‘‘so I warn you.”’ 


nursery to join that grown-up world in which the term “Wicked 
Uncle” is as a household word. 

Why not Wicked Aunt? 

No one, you will say, ever has heard of a wicked aunt. 

Ihave. It is my pride and privilege to be able to present to 

uncles the story of as wicked an aunt as can well be imagined; 
and, if I am allowed to tell it in my own way, I believe that not an 
uncle will be able to read it with eye undimmed with tears of 
satisfaction. We will start. 
_ This aunt, then, was thirteen years of age. I know that thirteen 
ls young for an aunt and would be young indeed even for an 
uncle, who is supposed to be capable of anything, but that is not 
my fault. As I have explained somewhere before, if only I could 
make up my stories for myself as do the best authors, instead of 
having to tell them precisely as they are presented to me, I never 
would handicap myself with the unusual and often extremely 
difficult situations with which invariably I have to struggle. 

Yes, she was thirteen, this wicked aunt; her name was Paula 
Rosa; she was at a boarding-school which, being wicked, she 
naturally hated, and she was not an aunt, though very soon to 
become one, on an occasion when I met her one day and suffered 
for one fleeting moment the delusion that she was kind and 
gentle. She had asked me—I need not enter into the why or 
wherefore—why I always led such a lonely life, and I had replied, 
pathetically, that it was because nobody loved me. She looked 
at me for some moments in a way in which I very much dislike 
being looked at—unblinking, estimating, obviously deprecating— 


“Indeed I shall not,’’ said Ena bravely. 


and then entirely transported my discomfort by saying most 
feelingly: 

“Well, anyhow, everybody seems to love your books.” 

I gave her one of my wan smiles. 

“Though why they do,” she then continued, “goodness only 
knows. I call them rotten.” 

I unwaned the wan smile and assumed instead a proud cold 
look which I fancy rather suits me. 

What precisely this has to do with our story you may well ask 
and I am afraid that I for one cannot tell you; but it does, I sub- 
mit, evidence in this child a directness of speech and a robustness 
of opinion which I consider eminently unsuited in one so young; 
and we plunge rapidly into the full flood of our narrative when 
I present her exhibiting this same unpleasing forwardness towards 
a companion in her school who, as monitor of her dormitory, was 
set in authority over her and who was as good, pious and gentle a 
girl as ever looked through spectacles. 

This was a stoutish girl of mild, spectacled visage and dis- 
tressingly afflicted on her face with spots or pustules for which 
night and morning she most diligently used a somewhat pungent 
white ointment. Admittedly, the pallid blotches thus produced 
did not—how could they, indeed?—enhance her personal ap- 
pearance; but what a worthless dross is empty prettiness! She 
was, I am glad to say, far above all vanity and pomp and she re- 
ceived with a very beautiful forbearance the coarse comments and 
low giggles of Paula Rosa and those who, I am grieved to 
announce, were influenced and led by her. ee 
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‘What you are, Mina Mo,” declared Paula Rosa one night in 
the dormitory when the afflicted but admirable girl was carefully 
anointing the places of her affliction with the somewhat pungent 
white ointment, “what you are, Mina Mo 4 

I have to stop here—and nothing in the writing of my stories is 
so mysterious to me as the way in which, unlike all other authors, 
I have to keep on interrupting myself to explain things—I have 
to stop here to explain that this excellent girl had been rudely nick- 
named’ Mina Mo by Paula because her name was Ena Meener 
and because there is, as I understand, some very stupid jingle 
used in a game called “Counting-out,” which 
runs: 

Eena, meena, mina, mo; 
Catch a nigger by his toe. 


“What you are, Mina Mo,” declared Paula 
Rosa as the good monitress diligently applied 
the somewhat pungent white oir ment to her 
face, “‘is, simply, a nosesore.” 

Gentle Ena turned from her mirror, four 
white spots on her face and one upon her up- 
lifted finger, and thus admonished the vulgar 
speaker. 

“Tf you will kindly look, Paula Vydon”— 

Paula Rosa’s surname—dash these explana- 
tions—“if you will very kindly look, Paula 
Vydon, you will see that as it happens I have 
no sore on my nose.” 

This was absolutely true, her somewhat 
prominent nose being as free from spot or 
pustule as yours or mine; but not, alas, from 
blemish of another kind, and this the sharp 
eyes and unbridled tongue of Paula Rosa were 
quick to seize upon. 

“Well, what about the dent where your gig- 
lamps go?” she rudely cried and gave such a 
horrid laugh. 

“Tt is not my fault, Paula, that I am short- 
sighted,” said Ena gently and with a little sigh 
turned again to her mirror. 

The blush of shame, one would have thought, 
would have been brought to the most hardened 
cheek by a rebuke at once so quiet and so 
telling; but not to Paula Rosa. 

“Well, it is not mine either,” she callously 
returned; ‘‘and anyway nosesore doesn’t mean 
a sore nose.” 

Ena, in my opinion, should have not replied 
to this. To argue with Paula Rosa only led, as 
many have learned to their cost, to abusive 
reprisals of the kind which I have heard are 
called in low circles “‘back-chat’”’; but reply, 
nevertheless, she did, and that with the soft smile and gentle 
voice with which a beautiful nature, however stung, seeks to win 
back the froward to grace and love. 

“Pray then,” said she, brightly smiling, ‘“‘what does nosesore 
mean? I am sure that I for one have no knowledge of such a 
word.” 

“Well, it only shows,” declared Paula Rosa, ‘that you don’t 
know much. There’s a word eyesore, isn’t there?” 

“Granted,” agreed good Ena, whose phraseology and diction 
were alike perfect. 

“And it means,” continued Paula Rosa, ‘“‘a thing that offends 
your eye. Well, if a thing that offends your eye is an eyesore, a 
thing that offends your nose is a nosesore. That ointment of 
yours simply reeks the room out and therefore you, when you 
have got it on, are a nosesore.” 

And with that she actually, if you will believe me, seized her 
nose—her own nose, of course—between her forefinger and 
thumb and pranced or jigged vulgarly about the chair on which 
her good kind monitress was seated. 

Ena was splendid. . Rising with quiet dignity from her seat, 
“Hush, pray,” she commanded; and such was the majesty of her 
rather stoutish port that the stupid giggles which had broken 
forth at Paula Rosa’s horrid exhibition were immediately stilled. 
“Hush, pray, Paula Vydon; you have gone too far and I have 
borne with you too long. At no wish or request of my own, but 
purely by selection of Miss Stripes, I have been set in authority 
over you and it is your place to respect and obey me as, if you 
were set in authority over me, freely and willingly I should re- 
spect and obey you. AsI cannot win your respect and obedience 
it is my duty to compel your respect and obedience and I 
76 


therefore shall punish you by reporting to Miss Stripes that you 
have called me by an opprobrious epithet, to wit, a nosesore.”’ 
“Sneak,” said Paula Rosa promptly; but the brave girl thus 
attacked with what is the last resort of the craven scholar was 
far above its puny sting. Wrapping her peignoir—is it not?— 
about her, for, in order to avoid staining her clothes, it was her 
thoughtful custom never to anoint her spots except when in her 
nightgown, without a word she moved solemnly from the room. 


ow you will perhaps object and you will, I admit, be justified 

N in objecting that, though I have shown Paula Rosa to be 
wicked indeed, I have not yet shown her to be anaunt. Well, that 
comes now and it comes, as it came, in a highly curious manner. 
Know, then, that she was an orphan; that she was born late 
in her mother’s married life; and that when she was born she had 
two sisters already almost grown up, and very fully grown up, 
over thirty, at the time of the events which I am now relating. 
Each, unmarried, had money of her own and place of residence of 
her own; both had already left their parents’ home before Paula 
Rosa was able to walk in it; and neither ever had taken or ever 
did take any degree of sisterly interest in her. When by her 
parents’ deaths she was caused to fall on their hands they 
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* 
promptly put her to school, received her alternately for her 
holidays and for the rest bothered no jot about her. 

Paula Rosa had been her mother’s darling and had been pas- 
sionately devoted to her and, poignantly affected by her death, 
had from the first been very unhappy at school and equally un- 
happy during her holidays with her sisters. Accustomed to be 
ruled by love and never by authority, from the first it appeared 
to ‘her that all those older than herself had no other concern in 
life but to assert their authority over her and from the first she 
resented it and set herself to be a rebel against it. The more she 
rebelled against authority the more, very naturally and properly, 
she suffered under it, and the more, to use her own unbridled 
language, she “loathed and abominated” authority’s very name. 

From no one, alas, did she loathe and abominate it so much as 
from good Ena, her sole reason being the entirely inadequate and 
ridiculous one that that admirable girl, whenever administering 
reproof or being subjected to rudeness, went about looking “like 
a dying duck in a thunder-storm.” 


This it was, no doubt, which led her on to the gross insubordina- 
tion of the evening which I have just reported and to the very 
severe reprimand and punishment which, as a result, she received 
from Miss Stripes; and it was while suffering beneath the dis- 
cipline of the latter that she received from the younger of her 
two sisters a letter which contained the following remarkable 
announcement: 

I am writing to tell you that you will not spend the coming 
holidays with me but with Susan as I have just become married. 
My name now is Mrs. Meener and my husband, who was a 
widower, has one child, a daughter named Ena, who is, curiously 
enough, at your school and whom of course you must know. He is 
writing to tell her by this same post, for our engagement has been 
kept entirely secret till now, and the news, I am sure, will make 
you even greater friends than you are, no doubt, already. 


“‘Are we?” said Paula to herself and read no more. She was a 
very much quicker thinker than I am, and with a very strange 
grim look she put the letter in her pocket and arose from her 
place; and with a very strange grim air which causes, or should 
cause, our story to quiver like a wild thing, passed to where she 
found good Ena occupied 
with her lessons in her 
little study. 

‘Good morning, 
Ena,” said Paula Rosa 
with strange, and had 
poor Ena only known, 
ominous politeness. “TI 
have come: to tell you 
that I never again shall 
call you Mina Mo and 
to apologize to you for 
having so often resented 
your authority.” 

Exquisite in its pres- 
entation of the happi- 
ness of a beautiful na- 
ture which sees a base 
nature come at last to 
repentance was Ena’s 
gentle face at these most 
unexpected words. Tears 
of joy rushed into her 
eyes behind her specta- 
cles and with a small 
moan of delight she 
sprang to her feet and 
throwing her arms about 
Paula Rosa clasped her 
passionately to her 
stoutish bosom. 

“Oh, Paula, Paula,” 
she cried, “how glad, 
how very, very glad I 
am to hear these words 
from your lips! Forgive 
you? Most freely do I 
forgive you. Always 
and always I have felt 
that one day a great 
change would come over 
you and now most won- 
derfully it has come. 
Oh, this is the happiest 
day of my life! Oh, how very, very glad I am, dear Paula!” 

She would not, my opinion is, have been quite so glad could she 
have seen the expression on the face which Paula Rosa, pressed to 
her stoutish bosom, held stuck out over her shoulder and away 
from her kind though spotty cheek. There was upon this face a 
look which, having regard to the thoughts behind it, I can 
describe only as diabolical; and diabolical purpose lay, as you 
shall discover, behind the words which Paula Rosa next emitted. 

Released from the sweet monitress’s warm embraces, and fas- 
tidiously tidying herself after their somewhat crumpling 
effects, “Yes, Ena,”’ she said, “and the reason why I now apolo- 
gize for having resented your authority is because I have sud- 
denly realized what you have so often told me—that if it was the 
other way about, and I were set in authority over you, freely and 
willingly you would obey me.” * 

“Of course, of course I would, darling!” cried good Ena. 
“Most freely and most gladly and loyally I would.” 

“Good,” said Paula Rosa rather (Continued on - page 143) 


G."'Well, why don’t you 
get married?’ ‘‘My dear 
little aunt,’’ said her 
nephew, ‘you won't under- 
stand these things, but—’”’ 
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OR today’s lesson I’m going to take the 
motion picture camera, in the name of 
which many crimes without a precedent 
have been and are being committed, as you 
well know if you are addicted to the noiseless 
drama. I’m almost positive you'll agree that for 
novelty, daring, pungency and cleverness, the 
crime of Half-Round Thompson rates a salute. 

In case my profile baffles you, my name in round numbers is 
Gladys Murgatroyd, one-time winner of first, second and third 
p ize and tying for fourth award in a beauty contest at Bountiful, 
Utah—yes, there is such a place. Later, I was one of the voices 
with the grin at the switchboard of the St. Moe Hotel, Broadway, 
New York, and I was on a furlough in Sunny Cafeteria when the 
following this and that took place. 

I spent most of my leave of absence and all of my bank-roll 
in Los Angeles, the capital of Iowa, Kansas, and Feminine 
Pulchritude, and the seventh heaven of celluloid manufacturers, 
reckless autoists, subdividers, golfers, fishermen, aviators, land- 
lords, weather forecasters, Japanese schoolboys, orange juice 
fiends, bungalow addicts, motor 
tourists, mountain hikers, comely 
cuties and retired Big Codfish Men 
from Boston. 

Hazel Killian, my beauteous girl 
chum, was doing her caores in a pic- 
ture at Hollywood in a hokum foundry 
called ‘Retake Alley” by the blasé 
film laborers, because nearly every 
movie committed there had to be 
photographed all over again so it 
would make sense. Jerry Murphy and 
Pete Kift, house detective and bell 
captain of the St. Moe under ordinary 
conditions, were also being Sunkist 
and working in their respective capaci- 
ties at the Ritzy Hotel Egram for the 
winter. 

It was at this costly inn that me 
and Hazel were parking, splitting the 
expense of a twenty-five-dollar-a-day 
suite, not counting tips. Now, really, 
that was a mere trifle for Hazel, who 
was paid important money for display- 
ing her wares on the screen, but as a 
steady diet the Hotel Egram was a 
a too rich for the blood of a young 
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telephone operator who’s only “daddy” was her male parent. So 
after casting up accounts one evening before starting for the Land 
of Nod, I addressed my charming girl friend thusly: 

“Hazel, I’m afraid the high life is all over for me. I’ve got to 
either shove off for Manhattan and the St. Moe switchboard, or 
go over the hills to the poorhouse here. Honestly, the overhead 
at this high-hat drum has me licked and I don’t mean perhaps!” 

Hazel stopped removing that schoolgirl complexion with the 
cold cream and came over to me. 

“Listen, Gladys,” she says gently, “let me pay the bills here 
and forget about New York. Mr. Daft says we’re going to be on 
the Coast five or six weeks yet anyway, so let’s play you’re my 
guest.” 

“Let’s don’t and pretend we did!” I returned, giving her a 
hug. “Hazel, you’re a dear, but I’m not going to put the bee 
on you for my coffee and cakes. It’s a hobby of mine never to 
be an object of charity—really, I think it’s about time that I 
went home.” 

And I couldn’t help the sigh that escaped me at the thought 
of leaving this beautiful, balmy spot for a New York’ winter! 

“Wait!” cries Hazel. “I got an inspira- 
tion!” 

“A good chiropractor will fix you up,” I 
remarked, hopping into bed. 

“Let’s take a bungalow—that’s the gag 
for us!”’ she continues, snubbing my retort 
uncourteous. ‘‘We’ll check out of this trap, 
rent a little furnished place and keep house 
till we go back East. It’ll be lots of fun and 
I’m sick of eating in hotels and restaurants 
anyway. It won’t cost half as much and we 
can be ourselves, instead of putting on dog 
like we have to do here. What do you say, 
Gladys?” 

Well, honestly, Hazel’s enthusiasm was 
triple contagious and to make a long story 
justified, we set forth the next morning to 
bungalow and behold. At the first place an 


@,Hazel would hold the center of any stage. ax-faced female greeted us with the same 
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friendliness as if we were spinal meningitis. Hazel smiled 
brightly at her and purred: ‘‘What are your lowest terms for 
moving picture people?” 

“Limbs of Satan, hussies and wicked sinners!” answers our 
opponent, with a baleful glance at our short skirts and sheer hose. 
Then she slammed the door in our faces. 

“Laugh that off!’ I smiled at Hazel, who was fit to be tied. 

“So this is Hollywood, eh?” mutters Hazel. “I'll bet that old 
scissor-bill thinks Wallace Beery’s a brewer!”’ 

The second place we examined was the dinosaur’s plus fours! 
A darling little rose-covered bungalow in Ivy Canyon, far from 
the city’s rush and bustle. Honestly, it was a steal at the price 
we leased it for, Hazel’s eye-work knocking plenty off the 
hypnotized agent’s first asking figure. My girl 
friend should have been a Northwest Mounted 
Policeman—she always gets her man. We spent 
most of that night moving in, dolling up our home 
and raving about it. 

For no reason whatsoever, a couple or three 
evenings later we threw a house-warming party— 
a grand affair in an ideal setting. As we were deep 
in the mountains, there were no squawks from 
the neighbors’ children and entertainment was 
practically rampant. Of course Jerry Murphy 
and Pete Kift were on hand, together with most 
of Hazel’s delightful confederates in the filming 
of ‘The Love Fool.” In addition to these, among 
those present were my heavy sweetheart, Ben 
Warren, once a college foo ball constellation and 
now a leading contender for the heavyweight box- 
ing championship; Jimmy Clinch, his manager; 
Gordon Daft, the super-director; Worthington 
Rankin Charteris, his handsome scenarist and 
Hazel’s fiancé; and Half-Round Thompson, a 
local prize-fighter. A very amusing gathering, 
really, as Dawes remarks about Congress. 

Well, lads and lassie, the fun waxed fast and 
furious and to me there was only one jarring note. 
That was the broken-nosed, cauliflower-eared 


thoroughly 
enjoyed 
myself. 


Half-Round Thompson, to whom I took an in- 
stant and instinctive dislike. This raucous egg was 
playing a type in Hazel’s picture and he backed 
into our little jollification without either a tuxedo 
or an invitation. That’s a frequent occurrence at 
Hollywood indoor gymkhanas. It gets noised 
about a studio that so and so is tossing a party and 
everybody within ear-shot declares themselves in. 
As rough as they make ’em and as self-assured as a 
vaudeville head-liner playing a movie house. Half-Round 
Thompson made no attempt to hide his partiality for 
me and Hazel. He addressed me as “Hey, beautiful!” 
and Hazel as “Listen, kid!” and his easy familiarity of 
speech and manner towards us burnt me up. Undaunted by our 
lack of response, Thompson fitted himself in as a sort of butler. 
He regulated the radio which came with the bungalow, he an- 
swered door-bell and phone, took care of hats and cloaks, parked 
the steadily arriving cars, shook and served the cocktails, making 
himself generally useful and, to me, annoying. 
Honest to Allah, I simply detest these big fatheads who take 
charge, don’t you? 

Jerry and Pete welcomed this burly wise-cracker as one 
of their own, both being wild admirers of pugilists though 
never having struck anything but an attitude themselves. 
About midnight the refreshments had been exhausted by 
this mob of scientific two-handed quaffers and Half- 
Round Thompson made himself solid with every- 
body but me by phoning a friend for. more tonsil 

lubricant. Personally, I wouldn’t have liked 
Thompson if it was against the law to dislike him. 
He just didn’t click. 

It seems Half-Round Thompson had once won a 
decision over Dynamite Davis, the man Ben 
Warren had come to the Coast to box, and before 

=. our party did a fade-out Thompson had built up 
Jimmy Clinch into engaging him as a sparring 
partner for Ben. Really, Jimmy thought he’d 
executed a smart trick in getting a fellow who 
knew what Dynamite Davis had to help train 
Benjamin. Ina little while I’ll show you just how 
smart it was. 

Sequences in “The Love Fool” were photo- 
graphed a few days later at beautiful Coronado 
Beach, one of the most popular all-year-round 
“locations” for the Hollywood toilers. And no 
wonder it’s popular; really, even a slap-stick 
comedy director could invent a new gag in those 
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heavenly surroundings, which some day I hope to make my 
permanent address. See Naples and die—see Coronado and live! 
Believe me, boys and girls, I’ll state I’m sold on California and I 
don’t care who knows it! 

Well, to quit Babbitting and get back to my story, as Hazel’s 
figure was her fortune and also two-thirds of ‘“The Love Fool’s” 
plot, there were numerous bathing scenes to be shot. Following 
this delectable frolicking, thoroughly enjoyed by the admiring 
week-enders, came some hair-raising stunts which my accom- 
plished girl friend performed on a surf-board towed behind a 
speedy motor-boat. Hazel took many a spluttering spill into the 
briny, but on the whole she acquitted herself creditably, being 
an expert swimmer if not an expert actress. But honestly, 
Hazel doesn’t need the art of registering emotion with her comely 
features. This eye-soother can simply don a one-piece suit and 
have no trouble holding the center of any stage—the spectators 
will do the registering of emotions, no fooling! 


HE big wow of the Coronado sequence was the kidnaping 
4 ee the mermaid Hazel by a band of sinful smugglers. Half- 
Round Thompson, playing the villain’s first assistant, was selected 
by Gordon Daft to do the fell deed. Really, to say that Monsieur 
Thompson was delighted would be putting it mildly and truth- 
fully. The famous director carefully explained to this Barnaby 
that he was to sieze Hazel’s shrinking form roughly and with a 
touch of brutality, not as if he was handling a crate of eggs. 
Half-Round Thompson stared over Mr. Daft’s shoulder at. the 
thrilling Hazel and licked his lips. When the director carelessly 
confided to Thompson that he’d picked him to do the actual 
kidnaping because he had the most horrible face he or anybody 
else had ever witnessed, Thompson seemed to take it as a compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Daft gave the signal for the violence to begin and Half- 
Round Thompson entered into the spirit of the thing with an 
enthusiasm that was as whole-hearted as it was evil. Honestly, 
he rushed at the surprised Hazel like a collie at a ham bone and 
his first high misdemeanor was to plant a kiss on her cheek. 
Startled, I watched Hazel struggle and scream, while Worthing- 
ton Rankin Charteris, her fiancé, started over with blood in his 
eye. 

“Hey, Thompson, that’s out!” yells Mr. Daft, waving his mega- 
phone. “I didn’t tell you to kiss her!” 

“T thought of that myself!” pants Thompson, with an ugly grin. 
“Tt’s a good gag—y’can put in a title to cover it.” 

With that he resumes mauling Hazel, tearing a big rent in her 
bathing suit and otherwise exceeding even the realism that Mr. 
Daft demands, and the censors can tell you that’s plenty. The 
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QBy an odd coincidence, Hazel tumbled into the 
arms of Charteris himself. I was the coincidence. 
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Came the Dawn! 


director rushed up and pulled Half-Round Thompson away 
from his prey, assisted by the boiling Charteris. Hazel stepped 
out of character and promptly slapped Thompson resoundingly 
in the face. 

“You big clown!” she gasps, arranging what was left of her 
originally paltry apparel. ‘You belong in an asylum!” 

“He belongs in the jungle!”’ snaps Charteris, white with anger. 
He stepped threateningly between Hazel and her huge assailant, 
who towered over his slight form. 

“Who told you to speak out of turn, cake-eater?” sneers 
Thompson, gripping Charteris’s shoulder with one of the hams 
= passed for his hands. “Go back to your sewin’ or papa 
whip!” 

And he suddenly gave poor Charteris a vicious backward 
shove that sent him sprawling over an upturned rowboat on the 
beach. I wished heartily that Ben Warren wasn’t back in Los 
Angeles, training for his fight with Dynamite Davis. 

Charteris was on his feet like a cat while Hazel’s yell of rage 
was’ still in the air. Her lion-hearted lover, a third the size of 


_ Thompson yet game as a punching-bag, charged at the prize- 


fighter, but was quickly grabbed by Mr. Daft. 

“Leave him come!’ Thompson snarls. ‘I’ll break his legs for 
him!” 

“Gordon Daft, if you don’t give this big, cowardly ape 
the gate right here and now, I won’t finish the picture!” raves 
Hazel. 


“T’d love to substitute a title for him, Hazel, but I can’t,”- 


whispers Mr. Daft, frowning at the grinning Thompson. ‘He’s 
been in too many scenes now and I have to use him in a dozen 
more. I’d have to throw away a mile of film if I let him out. 
That fellow’s been socked about the head in the ring so many 
times I guess he’s a little demented. Let me put the fear of the 
Lord into him.” 

Mr. Daft called Half-Round Thompson aside and in a couple 
of minutes Thompson strode over to Hazel and Charteris with 
his cap in his hand. 

“Excuse me for bein’ so rough with you, Miss Killian,” he 
says humbly. “I—I’m new at this movie racket and—and— 
well, I never in my life seen no woman as beautiful as you. 
In fact, I don’t mind sayin’ they never was and never will be no 
woman which would even extend you in a beauty tourney. 
When I got a close-up of you, I just went double cuckoo, that’s 
all. It won’t happen again!” 

Both me and Charteris glared at him coldly, but to our furious 
anger, the self-loving Hazel drank in this tribute to her charms 
with candid pleasure. 

“Oh!” she breathes, tickled silly and looking it. “Er—I— 
well, hereafter, be your age when 
you’re working in a scene with me, 
big boy!” 

And she dismissed him with a 
bright smile, the incident closed as 
far as she was concerned. As Half- 
Round Thompson turned away 
he deliberately winked at me be- 
hind her back and curled his lip at 
Charteris. 

“Well, I'll be a cup of coffee!” 
I says heatedly. ‘Really, Hazel, 
you should be spanked!” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes, don’t be 
silly!” she laughs. ‘Thompson’s 
just a big roughneck that don’t 
know what it’s all about. Besides, 
it doesn’t pay any more to upstage 
the extras.” 

Further, deponent sayeth not. 

Charteris wouldn’t even speak 
to her, but walked away steamed 
to the bursting point. 

That night, to coin an expression, 
Mr. Daft sent his assistant back to 
Hollywood on some errand and 
Charteris drove up with him, with- 
out.a word to Hazel regarding his 
departure. This made my chum 
somewhat thoughtful and she went 
into conference with her director, 
the result of which was the elimi- 
nating of Half-Round ‘Thompson 
from all but the last scene in “‘The 
Love Fool,” As that one wasn’t 
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to be concocted for some weeks, 
Mr. Daft shipped the reluctant 
Thompson back: to Los Angeles, 
where he immediately took up his 
duties as. Ben Warren’s sparring 
partner as arranged at our house- 
warming. 
Charteris 


never returned to 


Coronado, and honestly Hazel was 
fearful company till we all motored \“& ta oe 
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back at the end.of the week. 

As the whole gang was pulling 
for Ben to defeat Dynamite Davis, 
we jammed Ben’s training quarters 
daily to watch him do his stuff. It 
was soon plain to me that Half- 
Round Thompson didn’t relish 
playing second fiddle before the 
movie crowd and the sparring bouts 
began to look more like honest-to- 
Ford fights than mere exhibitions. 
Several times the frowning Jimmy 
Clinch called a halt to furious mix- 
ups and I caught him regarding 
Thompson reflectively. 

Then one afternoon Thompson, 
leaning against the-ropes and 
waiting for Ben’s gloves to be laced up, greeted me with “Hello, 
kid!” when I entered the gym with Hazel and Mr. Daft. I 
flushed but didn’t answer him and Ben looked up at Mr. Half- 
Round Thompson with a quick hardening of his jaw. But 
really, if my boy friend was angered at his sparring partner’s 
familiarity, Thompson seemed suddenly inflamed by my failure 
to respond to it. He gave me a terrible*look from his equally 
terrible face and muttered something under his breath. Then 
he advanced to meet Ben, his lips still curled in a snarl. 

“Who’s that guy over there?” he busts out. 

Ben turned his head inquiringly and instantly Thompson’s glove 
shot out in. a wicked punch that sent the defenseless Benny 
staggering back against the ropes. Warm puppy! At once the 
gym was in a wild uproar as Ben turned to face Thompson, 
blood trickling from an old cut over his eye reopened by Thomp- 
son’s cowardly blow. Jimmy Clinch jumped into the ring and 
grabbed Thompson’s arm. 

“Get out of here, you big mug!” roared Ben’s frantic manager. 
“You’re through! © You been tryin’ to slip over a fast one for a 
week and I was a sucker to let you go in there today!” 

“You'll be a worse sucker to throw this college. boy paluka of 
yours in a ring with Dynamite Davis,” sneers Thompson. “Davis 
will slap him stiff with a punch. Why, I can take your milk-fed 
set-up myself!” 

Ben’s head had cleared and he made a determined rush for 
Thompson, but Jimmy Clinch and the other handlers had already 
hustled that gentleman to the showers.: 








ITHIN twenty-four hours the report had spread all over 

Hollywood’that Half-Round Thompson was fired as Ben’s 
sparring partner*because he’d knocked out Ben in the training 
camp. 

Well, Ben was forced to discontinue training temporarily as 
the result of the injury to his eye and Jimmy Clinch managed to 
get the ight with Dynamite Davis postponed. That, of course, 
lent color to the story of Thompson’ s ruining Ben and the news- 
papers gave the thing much attention when Thompson intimated 
the report was true. Both Davis and Thompson were Native 
Sons, while Benjamin came from the East, and the sporting 
writers acted accordingly. With Thompson ‘fired and Ben laid 
up for repairs, honestly, you couldn’t blame the newspaper 
boys for turning gymnasts and jumping at conclusions. 

Busy doing nothing, Ben insisted on organizing an expedition 
to Venice, the Coney Island of Los Angeles, and Jimmy Clinch 
indorsed it on the theory that some innocent clowning might take 
my athlete’s mind off his hard luck. Hazel succumbed to Ben’s 
cajolery and came along too, with the faithful Jerry Murphy and 
Pete Kift making it a party of five. At my suggestion, Hazel 
talked Gordon Daft out of a big horseless conveyance and a pilot 
from the studio and right after breakfast we all piled in, as care- 
free as kids at a circus. And we did have a circus, no kidding; I 
haven’t had as much fun since I left the nursery. 

All in all, a field-day of nonsense and thomasfoolery, but 
grand relaxation. Really, I thoroughly enjoyed myself, but Hazel 
had to fake it. Except when flying madly down one of the 





switch-backs, she moped and fer- 
vently wished Worthington Ran- 
kin Charteris was in our midst. 
Since this pretty lady had for- 
given Half-Round Thompson for 
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getting out of line in that kid- Thompson ad- 
naping scene with her at Coro- dressed me as 
nado, Charteris hadn’t given her ‘Hey, Beauti- 


a tumble and being very much 
in love Hazel was pretty low. 

Coming down the chute of the 
“Down and Out” in a swirl of 
skirts and lingerie, to the edification of the males gathered round 
the spillway, Hazel tumbled head first into the arms of no less 
than Charteris himself, waiting at the bottom by an odd coin- 
cidence. I happened to be the odd coincidence. I’d sneaked off 
and phoned this youth where to bump into us accidentally. 
Really, it was a perfect meeting, very scenario and right at the 
critical momdnt. :This love-lorn pair stood there in each other’s 
arms till Jerry Murphy’s two hundred pounds catapulted down 
the slide into them and knocked them sprawling. Wildly 
guffawing spectators helped them to their feet and they strolled 
away, unembarrassed and seemingly unconscious that the world 
was inhabited by anybody else but themselves. They looked so 
beautifully happy and romantic that, honestly, I cculdn’t hold 
back a deep sigh of envy. Ben glanced at me quickly and 
squeezed my arm—he’d been staring after Hazel and Charteris 
like the others. 

“Gladys—just when are you going to marry me, if at all?” he 
whispers. 

That brought me back to life with a start! Matrimony—the 
ball and chain—love, honor and obey—the padlock on indepen- 
dence—the end of many a delightful romance—the golden ring 
where the real battles are staged! Cynical? Oh no, just observing! 
I’m a telephone operator, you know, and listening in daily on the 
conversations of the wedded had chilled my enthusiasm, if you 
get me. 

“Why speak of marriage on a lovely day like this?” I teased 
Ben. “But don’t cry; if our friend Charteris plays his cards 
correctly you'll see a wedding in the next twenty-four hours as 
sure as the War Department wishes Colonel Mitchell would get 
lockjaw!” 

I hit a four-bagger on that guess, for in a very few minutes when 
the blushing Hazel and her smiling cavalier rejoined us, it was to 
ask if we’d assist at her wedding on the morrow. Really, Char- 
teris knew his groceries. That was the price he’d demanded cold 
turkey for complete forgiveness of the flirtatious Hazel and she’d 
given in without a struggle. 

At that time, this damosel’s movie contract placed marriage 
out of bounds, so the crime had to be kept secret. The happy pair 
of reckless gamblers took the big plunge at Riverside the follow- 
ing morning, with only me and Ben as bridesmaid and best man 
and Jerry and Pete as witnesses. As Hazel still had some troup- 
ing to do in “The Love Fool,” the honeymoon was put over 
for the time being, but a celebration (Continued on page 170) 
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Sam made many an effective 
Jirst impression on his selling 
tour by a demonstration of 
how the new ‘‘contrap- 
tion,’’ his bicycle, worked. 


The Story So Far: 

P TO the time when he left Mendon, Connecticut, Sam 
[ Smith was a typical farm boy. His father, who would 

have done better had he stuck to school-teaching, was 
unsuccessful as a farmer, and Sam had had to work so hard that he 
knew nothing of the amusements of youth. On the death of his 
father and mother, the family broke up; one girl, Narcissa, 
married a rising young local storekeeper, the other, Julia, was 
teaching in Boston, and Sam decided to seek his fortune in 
New York. He went to live with his somewhat sanctimonious 
uncle, Cyrus Smith, and his even more religious Aunt Sarah. The 
fourth member of the household was a quiet, unobtrusive niece 
of Cyrus’s named Ruth. 

Through Mr. Wright, one of the Sunday-school leaders in his 
uncle’s church, Sam quickly secured work in the wholesale hard- 
ware house of Hartshone & Faber. He was filled with the de- 
termination to make a big name for himself some day. And at 
Mr. Wright’s he met a congenial group of young men who 


Illustrations by 
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quickly introduced him to the amusements of New York in thos 
days. 

One night, when the group was celebrating the graduation of 
two of their number from medical school, they all went to Molla’, 
a midnight dancing place; and there Sam fell in love with one d 
the habitués, a girl called Evelyn, a pathetic and pale little thing 
with an unfortunate past that tore at Sam’s heart. 

Sam wanted to marry Evelyn at once, but he was unable to 
raise sufficient money to clear up her former unfortunate mat- 
riage with a good-for-nothing actor. At last he decided he loved 
her so much that they would live together anyway until they 
could marry. So they rented a room and bath and set up house 
keeping—beyond the pale, of course, of most of Sam’s friends. 

Life was a mingling of great happiness for Sam, and great dis 
couragement. The two could hardly get along on Sam’s meagét 
salary; and Evelyn, lonely and poverty-stricken, had not Sams 
ability to fight for an ideal. She kept drifting back into her old 
crowd, while Sam fought bitterly to keep her away from it. | 
- At last, when her discontent had reached a climax, Sam 
desperation went to Mr. Faber to demand a raise, and secured 
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promise of a tryout as a salesman. 
good news, only to find that Evelyn was not there. 
Sam had been very sick lately, keeping up by sheer nerve, and 


ron 


He hurried home with the 


he now lay down on the bed to wait. When he awoke from a 
heavy stupor, with a raging fever, it was three in the morning, 
and Ev had not come home. Sam at last found a letter from her, 
but his fever-stricken eyes could not read it. 

He was found much later, delirious, by Mr. Wright and his 
friend Taylor Evans, who sent him to a hospital. There he lay 
for a long time between life and death. When he was recovering, 
Taylor Evans told him that Evelyn’s letter had explained that she 
was leaving him to go into a stock company touring the West. 

Sam, who did not much care what happened now that Evelyn 
had left him, was “forgiven” by Cyrus and taken back to his 
uncle’s house. There he was cared for by Aunt Sarah and Ruth. 
One day, not liking to have Ruth condemn him too much, he 
told her the whole truth about his affair with Evelyn. Suddenly 
she rose to her feet and with wet cheeks and quivering breath 
hurried from the room. ‘Ruth, don’t go!” he called in con- 
Sternation. “Ruth, I’m sorry.” But she was gone. 
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AM did not see Ruth again until the next day when she 
brought up his breakfast tray as usual. He looked at her, 
but she avoided his glance. He wondered if she was 
angry or if he had offended her . Poor little Ruth! 

He always thought of her as “poor little Ruth.” It moved him 
to think she was concerned about him. 

The early mail brought him a shock in the shape of a letter from 
Evelyn. Addressed to the Christopher Street number, it had 
been forwarded by the post-office. It was three pages of her 
scrawled untidy writing and bore on each sheet the faded litho- 
graphic name and picture of a cheap hotel in Kansas City. 

She wrote she was continually thinking of him, wondering if 
he was angry with her and whether he was ever going to forgive 
her; she loved him, she assured him with underscored words, 
better than ever and was true to him; life on the road was ter- 
ribly hard; they had been promised there weren’t going to be any 
one-night stands and the whole trip had been practically little 
else; she guessed they’d ‘‘stick it a week” in Kansas City, but she 
was so tired and miserable and she longed for him and missed 
the room on Christopher Street; wouldn’t he send her a line and 
tell her he wasn’t angry with her and that he wanted her to come 
back? She gave him the address of a theater in Denver—care 
of “The Belle of the Bowery Company.” 

Conflicting emotions tore at his heart. It stirred him that she 
should want him; he longed to believe she was faithful to him, 
but in spite of her vehement assertions the doubt was not 
dispelled. One moment he mistrusted, almost hated her, the 
next, love tortured him. It never entered his mind to write 
her as she begged. 

Ruth came to carry his luncheon tray below. 
an impulse, Sam said to her: 


Suddenly upon 
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@''Did it ever 
occur to you to 
marry Ruth?” 
asked Narcissa. . 
‘What — marry 
Ruth?’’said Sam. 
She wouldn't 


have me— 
wouldn’t think of 


it for a minute.”’ 


“T had a letter from Evelyn today.” Crimson flooded the 
girl’s dark olive cheeks. “I’d like to have you read it.” He 
wondered at his wanting her to read what Evelyn had written, 
but the ache in his breast hungered for sympathy. She drew 
back from the bed with a frightened frown. 

“Oh, please, Ruth! I need your help; I’ve got to have some- 
body’s.” With a quick motion he drew the envelop from be- 
neath his pillow and tossed it upon the tray. ‘Go on, read it,” 

“Read it tonizht and we can talk it over tomorrow.” 

She hesitated a moment more, then turned and carried the 
tray and letter from the room. 
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He found it on his breakfast tray the following mornig 

“Did you read it?” he asked. 

She nodded and went to the windows, where she pretended fi 
occupy herself in adjusting the shades. e 

“T don’t know why I should bother you with my troubles, ! 
said. “I see they distress you and I dare say it’s rather thought 
less and selfish of me. But there is no one else I can talk to abot 
them and—I don’t know, Ruth—you seem so loyal and to hat 
such sense.” 

He could wring no comment from her; she was embarrass@ 
and silent. 








Doctor Sitg 
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A day passed before another opportunity came to speak to her. 
Doctor Sitgraves had urged Sam to exert himself, telling him that 
his distaste for effort was only mental, assuring him that if he 
bestirred himself, his strength would begin to return. His uncle 
and aunt had at orice so strongly indorsed this advice that he 
oan they considered it high time he was getting on his feet 

in. 

The morning after the doctor’s visit he was weak and panting, 
but fully clothed in the rocking-chair beside the open window. 
The June rain had given place to a warm humidity and he was 
conscious of sweaty palms and moisture about his lips. It was 


thus Ruth found him when she came in a little after nine to clean 
his room, and it was then he spoke to her once more of Evelyn’s 
letter. 

“You’ve not told me yet what you thought of it.” 

She answered with visible effort, “What is there to say?” 

“Well-l . . .”. For a moment he was at a loss. “You must 
have thought something! You know she’s not much of a letter- 
writer. I don’t suppose you could get much of an idea of Ev 
from a letter like that. She doesn’t express herself very well— 
and her handwriting’s terrible. She never had a chance at much 
education—out there in Grand Island.” 
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Sam looked at Ruth’s serious face. It occurred to him it was 
impossible for her, reared so differently, to conceive of such a 


character as Evelyn. He was about to say so when in a low voice 


she asked: 

“And will you do—as—as she suggests?” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“Write that you forgive her?” 

He stared, the thought arresting him. Except for the occasional 
sound of Ruth’s knuckles against the woodwork of the bed as she 
tucked the bedclothes in around its sides, there was stillness 
in the room: Sam’s thoughts busily wheeled. Write Evelyn? 
Should he? 

“No,” he said at length, thinking aloud. ‘No, I shall not 
write her; it’s all over between us. I struggled hard to make 
something of our lives together, but I guess it was hopeless. I 
don’t want to go back to it, to try again. Ev did something to 
me when she quit me. There was something about our little home 
there . . . I don’t know how to describe it. It stood for what 
was good to me. I was ready to give all the strength of my body 
and ‘soul toward maintaining it, and she—she desecrated it.” 

Ruth had paused in her work and stood now with one hand on 
the foot-board of the bed. Her eyes fixed upon him were shining. 
“T’m glad,” she said simply and turned back to her work. 

“Glad, Ruth? Why?” 

He got no answer, for at that moment came a summons from 
below. 

‘“Ruthie—what in the world are you doing up there? I’m 
waiting, my dear, for you to help me. There’s lots of other clean- 
ing to be done in the rest of the house this morning.” 

“Yes, Aunt Sarah, I’m just finished.” At once she gathered 
up sweeper, broom and dusters, and hurried down-stairs. 


(\Am’s convalescence began to be wearily trying not only to 
S himself but to everyone else in his uncle’s house, and his own 
realization of the fact did not help matters. Doctor Sitgraves 
admitted frankly he was puzzled. The smallest exertion would 
cause an unaccountable sweat that sapped the strength which 
rest and careful nourishment were building up. Sam began to 
hate having people—particularly Ruth—wait upon him. His 
helplessness humiliated him; he felt himself a burden. 

Ruth, coming to sit with him one day while her aunt attended 
a meeting, found him in deep dejection. It was little better than 
death in life that Sam felt he was enduring. He told her so, 
cursing himself for his weakness. In sympathy she bent over 
him to push back his thick black hair from his forehead with her 
finger-tips and continued to touch it gently. The contact soothed 
him and he closed his eyes contentedly. 

“Oh—that feels good!”’ he murmured. 

She was leaning over the bed in an awkward attitude. 

“Sit down here,” he urged,-and put out an arm to draw her to 
a sitting posture beside him. 

His hand caught her fingers and rested in her lap. Presently, 
when she ceased stroking his forehead, he felt her other hand 
touch his. For a long time he lay so with shut lids, conscious of 
a vague comfort in her proximity and liking the-touch of her 
firm, cool fingers. Perhaps he dozed a moment; afterwards he 
could not remember. He opened his eyes to smile sleepily at her 
and widened them in surprise when he discovered her own to be 
glistening wet, and as he looked they suddenly filled and brimmed 
over. One of her hands flew to check her tears; she strove to 
disengage the other and rise, but Sam tightened his grasp. 

“Ruth! Why, Ruth! What on earth’s the matter?” 

In that instant, the truth flashed upon him. He stared at her, 
struck and awed, but in the same moment she knew she had 
betrayed herself; she pulled her hand free, emotion shaking her, 
as she struggled to her feet. 

Sam reached out to hold her, determined she should not leave 
him. 

“Don’t go, Ruth!” he commanded. “You mustn’t go! We’ve 
got to talk this thing out. Ruth, I tell you if you leave me, ’il— 
I’ll do something desperate! I warn you!” 

His answer was the sound of her quick run descending the 
stairs, and the final sharp shutting of another door below. Then 
silence—a dead, blank silence that permeated the whole house. 

Sam lay still, a frown between his brows, his thoughts spinning. 
Ruth! Poor little Ruth! It seemed preposterous! He could not 
credit the discovery. 

Ruth in love with him! Ever back to that thought his troubled 
mind reverted. He put it from him, rejected it impatiently, 
telling himself it must be a mistake. A thousand bits of evidence 
flashed immediately before him to assure him it was not. Poor 
Ruth! Poor little Ruth! 
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That evening Meggs brought him up his supper. Miss Ruth 
the butler reported, was not feeling “extra good” and had key, 
to her room. Sam had had the news from his aunt at an earlie 
hour. She had paid him a brief and winded call shortly afte 
her return from the quarterly meeting. 

“Ruthie’s got a wretched headache, poor child,” she had jp. 
formed him. “I wouldn’t be the least bit surprised if she had 
too much to do.” 

It was this last remark of his aunt that determined Sam tor. 
move himself as soon as possible to his sister’s house in Framing. 
ham. For the first time since his illness, desire came to him ty 
get well. He confided his thought to Doctor Sitgraves. 

“Tt’s just a question of your being able to stand the trip,” th 
physician said. ‘Get some strength and some flesh upon you 
bones, and I’ll send you up there in double-quick order.” 

Sam set himself resolutely to the business of recapturing his 
health; he gulped down glass after glass of the milk he had grow 
to hate, forced himself to eat, and exerted himself each day ty 
more and more activity. 

He inquired about Ruth, sent her verbal messages and at hs 
a friendly note, but it was two or three days before he saw he 
again. She had an unusually high color when she entered his 
room; there was a set expression about her mouth and her eye 
studiously avoided his. Pity and sympathy for her weighed 
heavily upon him. 

“Ruth dear”—his tone was entreating—“I’m going up to 
Framingham just as soon as I’m able. The doctor says I may. 
It’s an awful bother, I know, taking care of me; Aunt Sarah says 
you're doing a great deal too much, and your strength isn’t equal 
to it.’ 

After that, their remarks to one another were infrequent ant 
perfunctory; the old intimacy and comradeship seemed abruptly 
to have come toanend. He felt he had lost a friend, that he wa 
in the way, that nobody wanted him at his uncle’s house, and he 
longed desperately to be off. 


T WAS a great joy to find Narcissa waiting for him among the 

little group of people at the station a fortnight later when slowly 
and with a steadying grasp of the gritty hand-rail of the car, he 
descended from the Boston train. It was two years since he had 
seen her, and her plumpness, splendid vitality and bloom sur 
prised and delighted him. 

She seized his heavy valise in a strong, capable hand, and with 
an arm about him, led him around to the other side of the station 
where her horse and surrey were waiting. On the-front seat was 
a three-year-old, solemn-eyed, fat little girl; with large chim- 
blue eyes, red, bulging cheeks and a mass of tight yellow curb 
close to her head. She was complacently contemplating the 
scene about her, and turned her round orbs upon Sam as he 
approached and observed him stolidly. 

“Not Mary?” exclaimed Sam. 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed the proud mother, ‘“‘and what’s more, 
Sam dear,” she added, bending a little closer, “I hope there'll be 
a brother for her to play with by the end of the year.” 

“Don’t tell me! Are you glad, Narciss?” 

“Oh, yes!—very glad. I want children. We—I need them.” 

There was a note of sadness in her last words, Sam thought, 
but a glance at her face revealed only radiant smiles. He noted 
with pleasure her round neck and firm arms, bare to the elbows, 
a smooth brown tan. 

“It’s glorious to have you here,” she said fervently, helping 
him as he clambered into the vehicle. ‘Phineas couldn’t come 
down. He’s awfully busy; he had to drive over to Milford. Here, 
I’ll put Mary between us and the bag in the back.” 

The gray road, velvety with thick dust, bordered with dust- 
laden trees and crumbling stone walls, the hazy, humid heat, 
were beguiling and restful. Sam breathed deep of the country 
smells—hay and tilled soil and farmyards. Peace came upon him 
soothingly; the country was so still, fragrant and tranquil after 
the city. Memories of childhood and boyhood came pressing 
back upon him, old sensations revived. Already, it seemed to 
him, New York and all the teeming, furious bustle of the place 
were far away. 

Narcissa was bubbling with news as the surrey creaked and 
jolted along behind the ambling horse. Phineas was wrapped up 
in his.business; he was doing splendidly; there was another branch 
store now at Holliston, and he was talking about putting one i 
Northbridge. Almost all of his buying he attended to himself in 
Boston, and he found it necessary to go there once or twice é 
week. In February, Narcissa had accompanied him and fot 
three days they had lived in grand style at the Parker House. 
She had seen Julia, and Julia—what did Sam think?—Julia was 
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She was continually thinking of Sam, Evelyn wrote, wondering whether 
he was ever going to forgive her; she loved him better than ever. 


going to be married! Yes, sir; she was going to take unto herself 
a husband and a very good one, too. He was a wealthy brewer, 
a widower without any children. 

There began for Sam weeks of pleasant idleness in which an 
unmarred felicity, an even tenor of existence, soothed his spirit 
and brought strength and health flooding back. 


He told his sister about Evelyn, and in this second recital of 
the story he was conscious of little of the emotion he had experi- 
enced when recounting it to Ruth. He seemed detached from it 
now—it was a history that no longer involved him. It was with 
considerable more hesitation that he spoke to Narcissa of Ruth. 

“I’m very fond of her,” he hastened (Continued on page 106) 
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MET him in Madeira, up on the top of a purple mountain, 

in the middle of a cloud, with a bundle of rockets under 

his arm. Far below, our big liner lay in the bay. Ona 

funicular railroad we had come up the mountain, to lunch 
at a small hotel at the top; and I had strolled out on a rocky 
ridge; and while I stood in the cool still mist, this little old 
Portuguese mountaineer had joined me there, with his rockets. 
They were long bamboo affairs. What did he mean to do with 
them? Quietly he struck a match and lighted a fuse. Up went a 
rocket—and I jumped as a bomb burst sharply over our heads. 
The old man turned and smiled at me. 

“It is to break the cloud,” he explained, ‘‘so gentlemens and 
ladies in hotel can see fine view.” 

“Oh!” And I watched with interest then, while bomb after 
bomb went up and burst. ‘Do you ever succeed?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes—sometimes we do,” he said. 

“You seem to be used to bombs,” I remarked. 

“Oh, ves—in the war,” he answered, “I worked in a factory 
in France. We made them there.”’ And stolidly he continued 
sending them up into the mist. He did not seem to be thinking 
of bombs; I thought he had something else on his mind. “‘A bomb 
can be like a quarrel between two women, sir,” he said. ‘Long 
time they feel bitter—very bad. Then at last it all. break out 
in quarrel. So it clear away.” 

Pretty good, I thought, for this old mountaineer; and I shot 
a curious look at him. What was it he had on his mind? But 
all his rockets were used up now, and still the cloud refused to 
lift; so I said good-by and went away. 

I went back to the hotel, where the people from our boat were 
climbing into wide low sledges, each with a roomy high-backed 
seat and greased steel runners. Down the mountainside we 
coasted, with two natives running behind each sledge and steering 
with ropes. Down and down, by mountain paths and on crooked 
cobbled roads, to the ancient little city of Funchal, on the bay 
below; and all afternoon we wandered about through picturesque 
and narrow streets. But it was hot, and at last, while my com- 
panion shopped, I went into the old cathedral in the center of the 
town. It was cool and dim inside, and silent. 

And suddenly, in the transept, kneeling alone in front of an 
image, I saw the old man from the mountain-top. He was dressed 
now in Sunday clothes, but I caught on his brown leathery face 
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the same worried look I had seen before. It was a curious spec 
tacle. What had brought him here, I wondered; what was he 9 
anxious about? Back in the shadow of a great column, I sat 
down and watched him. Soon he rose and came to a seat by my 
own. At first he did not notice me. 

Presently a buxom young woman with a baby in her arms, 
and a lithe girl with vivid lips and heavy black hair, came 
toward the image, in the midst of a group of old women and gith. 
As they drew nearer to the saint, the two young women seemed 
to hold back; but the others, whispering, pushed them on; 
so they both came and fell at the feet of the lady, and kissed her 
robe, and sobbed their prayers, and then arose, and with faces 
transfigured pressed into each other’s arms. They were laughing 
now, and so were their friends. 

What was it they had quarreled about? The old, old triangle, 
perhaps—a woman, her husband and his friend. I remembered 
then what the silent old man at my side had said about sud 
quarrels, and my curiosity was stirred more sharply than before. 





What women was he waiting for? Anxiously he raised his arm 
and looked at a small watch on his wrist—and I saw that it was 
an Ingersoll. 

“Hello,” I said. 

He turned with a start, then smiled. ‘Good evening, sir.’ 

“Good evening. I see you have an American watch. Di 
you get it here?” I asked. 

“No—in the war. I bought it in France, from a Germal 
prisoner.’ 

“Where did you learn English? You speak it so well,” | 
remarked. And he seemed rather pleased at that. 

“Long ago, when I was young, I was two years on Englist 
ship,” the old man answered quietly. “But all the rest of my 
life, till the war, has been here.’’ He lived in a cabin high 
on the mountain and tended his vineyards, he explained. 

Then, pointing to the image of the Gracious Lady, I asked) 

“Do many settle their quarrels here?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘She is here for that—a mother an 
friend to all women and girls. When bitter and angry ti 
come to her, like to a mother, and go in peace.’ 

I looked at her. She seemed very old, and I thought of a 
the scenes enacted through the ages on this spot. ‘‘Maly 
quarrels must have ended here,’’ I remarked in a low voice. 
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The two girls were laugh- 
ing now. What had they 
quarreled about? The ‘/' 
old, old triangle, perhaps. 





A brooding look came into his eyes. ‘Sometimes they do not 
end,” he answered. “I have known one all my life. On and on— 
it goes—it comes. Two girls, they quarrel while still young. 
They come down here, and they make peace. They go away, 
but pretty soon they quarrel some more—and again they come— 
and so they go on all their lives—till they are quite old women.” 

“Are they friends of yours?” I ventured. 

“Yes—good friends—too good,” he said. 

‘What do they quarrel about?” I persisted. 

He seemed to redden a bit at my question. Then came this 


‘astonishing reply: ‘Sir, because they look alike. So alike that 


it is hard for a man to decide between them,” he went on almost 
in a whisper, ‘“‘very hard.” 

I waited for more, but the look of embarrassment in his blue 
eyes seemed to beg me not to pry; so we sat in silence as before. 


AT LAST, with a sharp little movement, he turned and eagerly 
f watched the approach of two old women, mountaineers. 
Stocky and short, in bright-colored kerchiefs, as they slowly 
emerged from the shadows I was struck at once by the fact that 
they looked alike as twins. “Here they are!’’ I told myself—and 
I waited to learn more about this lifelong bitterness. They 
stopped, as though to go away; but my neighbor went quickly 
forward now, and greeting them in whispers, he seemed to plead, 
‘Be sensible, girls!”’ 

They turned and came back, but slowly, slowly. It was very 
hard to come. One of them drew a little ahead; and as she ap- 
proached, as though caught by some invisible force, her pace 
quickened and her eyes grew bright. One look at the Gracious 
Lady’s face, then down on her knees. The other one flopped at 
her side—and as they rapidly whispered prayers to the friend 
and mother there, by degrees, it seemed to me, both of these old 
women began to feel weary and at peace. Slowly and stiffly at 
last they leaned forward and kissed the hem of the robe of the 


-saint—then rose—the old man helped them up—and all three 


smiling quietly now, off they went. 

And when they were gone, I grew aware of a number of sharp- 
eyed women and girls who from the shadowy background had 
been vigilant witnesses. With a scowl at them, because like my- 
self they had pried into what was none of their business, I rose 
and hungrily followed the old man and his two friends. 

Outside the cathedral, they crossed the square to a café, sat 
down at a small iron table outside, and soon were contentedly 
sipping large glasses of Madeira wine. 

I met my companion soon after that, and in the cool of the 
evening we had supper at a café close by. Then again we 
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wandered off through the town. 
Crooked streets and dark old 
houses, garden walls, wisteria, 
low voices, laughter, guitars. 

We forgot our big liner out in the bay till so late that, when we 
care to the wharf, we found that the last launch was gone. But 
waiting for such tardy and careless travelers as ourselves was a 
stout smiling native with a boat, and soon we were with him on 
the dark water. Looking back to the sparkling lights of the 
town, I remembered then the old mountaineer and his two 
friends, and inquired about them. 

[he boatman chuckled and replied, “Old Matteo and his two 
girls.” He pointed to two tiny lights high up the shadowy 
mountainside. “He lives in that cabin above, and they in the 
lower one,” he said. “‘And so they have lived for forty years. 
Each night you can see his lantern as he comes down to visit 
them, but never can he make up his mind which one of them he 
loves the most. For he loves them both—they look alike! So 
old Matteo has never had even the small pleasure a man may find 
in married life! And yet he is bound as tight as if married! 
Twice he has tried to run away. But back he came, and every 
night he comes down with his lantern as before. 

“And he is a most religious man—good Catholic—no Moham- 
medan.” The boatman chuckled once again. “One of us 
once said to him, ‘Take them to Morocco, in God’s name, and 
marry them both!’ But then he almost killed that man, and so 
we do not make fun with him now—although he leads a funny 
life. Each night he comes down the mountain, and sits in their 
cabin and tries to decide—but he cannot. He rises at last and 
says good night, and back he climbs to his own home. So his 
two girls all through their lives grow crazy and wild with bitter- 
ness. Hundreds of quarrels they have had, but each time he 
persuades them to come down to the Blessed Lady in the cathe- 
dral, and make their peace. They are not so bitter any more. 
For old blood grows quiet,”’ the boatman said. 

Late that night, as I stood alone on the deck of the great 
liner, the clocks struck midnight in the town. And watching 
those two dim little lights far up on the mountainside, suddenly 
I saw up there a still smaller speck of light move slowly up from 
the lower one. 
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I Was One of Thirteen 


Toes White : eer 


The personal Story of 


EDNA GERTRUDE BEASLEY, 


who came from the 


and ACHIEVED 


CAME of the despised white trash of the South. I was one 

of thirteen children. I never heard an intelligent conversa- 

tion in my family in my life, in spite of the sometimes 

shrewd talk upon important subjects, couched in incoherent 
and illiterate phrases. There was poverty, misery, sorrow and 
hard work, which sapped my strength, broke my heart and im- 
paired my nervous system. 

How did I get out of my “class”? Class is a hard word in 
America but it exists. How did I survive my life in two-roomed 
shacks in Texas, among people almost as rough and cruel as a 
family of Russian peasants? How did I survive having twelve 
brothers and sisters visited upon me, semi-illiterate parents who 
quarreled like cats and dogs, and an environment not wholly 
sympathetic? How did I survive the cross of lust and hate, the 
hell of poverty and something of the psychological stigma of an 
outcast? 

For I have survived for thirty-three years. I have dared to 
train my mind, to follow the dictates of my own heart, to fight 
the tyranny of those who would destroy my soul. 

Although illiteracy is deep-seated in my family, I hold a 
master’s degree from one of the best universities in America—the 
University of Chicago—and have done graduate work at 
Columbia; I have traveled more than 50,000 miles around the 
world during the past five years as a journalist, throughout 
Japan, China, Russia, Southern Europe and England. I have 
contributed articles to more than a score of newspapers and 
magazines, many of them the best the world produces, covering a 
field of six languages; and sometimes, I fancy, I have been looked 
up to by “my betters.” 

The road has been long and difficult, full of smirks at my 
ambition, insults, disparaging advice, almost unbelievable hard- 
ships, poverty and shames. 

I shall not extol the advantages and virtues of large families, for 
they are lies. I leave that to presidents and prime ministers. 
Neither shall I assure you that struggle does not impair the body 
and soul. It destroys our hopes, breaks our strength and kills 
us before our time. 

A few years ago as I sat at dinner with an English missionary’s 
daughter in Peking, the protruding of my wrist-bones was noted 
and the girl cried out, ‘You are double-jointed!” I never for- 
gave her for her familiarity; it embarrassed me to dumbness. I 
thought of the field-work I had done as a child, picking cotton and 
hoeing and, later, the heavy washing. I had no desire to explain 
to this young woman, as I had always looked upon the English 
as snobs; the lower the class, in some instances, the more snob- 
bish, a little like some of the remnants of the old-fashioned 
plantation overseers in the South who are hovering on the brink 
of the white-trash group. Apparently I sprained both wrists 
quite badly when I was a young child, and when I worked in the 
field or washed heavy clothing, the bones seemed to try to come 
through the skin. I often had to have them bandaged or put in 
splints. To this day, the bones stick up abnormally high after I 
have performed heavy work. I have been told that my hands are 
beautiiul and the unfortunate condition of my wrists has been 
for me a real tragedy. 

My early life filled me with hysteria, distrust and loathing 
which have been difficult to overcome, for sometimes J still think 
I have never had a real friend, in my sense of the term, in my life. 
Although when I look the facts in the face I see that in a few 
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cases this has been untrue. I early found out how one’s intimacies 
were treated. Ifound it out at home. I found it out at school. I 
found it out when I took up my work asa teacher. And as I grew 
up I learned to keep a closed mouth, to paddle my own canoe, 
to plan and execute my own visions. For one thing, it prevented 
the i ignoramuses of my time pointing out to me, “You cayn’t be 
nothin’ nohow.” 

Once, as a barefoot child, when I stood shivering on the play- 
ground at school—I was then about eleven years old, and my 
family had recently moved to town from a tenant’s farm where 
we had hitherto lived in Texas—two of the teachers came to 
question me. 

“How many children were there at your house who had the 
measles?” one of them asked, while a smile lighted up the other’s 
face. I knew they had come to mock at me, to titter at my per- 
sonal misfortune, to smirk at my sorrows. I wanted tocry. The 
teacher repeated her question. 

“Eleven,” I said finally, two of them having left home. 

They laughed at the idea of eleven children in one house being 
laid up with the measles. It struck me like a knife in the heart. 
One of them said under her breath, ‘‘Poor child,” but I felt no 
sympathy for myself, only bitterness and determination, de- 
termination to show them that my brain was as good as theirs. 

I taught school in America for eleven years, from the age of 
seventeen to the end of my twenty-eighth year— 1g09-1920— 
and sometimes in the district schools in Texas I wielded the strap 
on a boy’s back, but, thank God, I was never guilty of exciting 
ridicule and scorn in anyone for the poverty and suffering of 
another. But I saw almost instantly the palpable ignorance in 
the procedure of my teachers, and learned to forget the scorn of 
the well-to-do. I was sure I should get on. The teachers praised 
my work as a student, but I am not sure that I required it, for I 
was already conscious of my powers. 


{ Y SCHOOLMATES used to taunt me with personal questions 
y { when I was a child. I thought they knew in advance that 
what they asked would embarrass and hurt me. 

“Where is your father?” 

“How many children are there in your family?” 

“Why are your brothers and sisters so backward in their 
books?” 

Sometimes I was almost overcome with pain. For the truth of 
the matter was that after twenty-five years of misery, poverty 
and sorrow, in little shacks on small ranges and farms in various 
parts of Texas, having brought thirteen strong and healthy chil- 
dren into the world, seven sons and six daughters, I being the 
ninth child, my parents had separated and my mother obtained a 
divorce. 

Apparently the school children had discovered how proud I was, 
how sensitive, how emotional, how sad my personal life was, and, 
as some Orientals take pleasure in torturing their dumb animals, 
the moral Arabs of the “better sort’”’ used to delight in punctur- 
ing my thin skin, in drawing the blood from my aching heart. 

Where was my father? I began to lie about him. He was dead. 
As a matter of fact he was doing blacksmithing not thirty miles 
from our town. 

I smile now at the patronizing manner of a freckle-faced girl, 
daughter of a drug-store proprietor. One day we walked home 
together from school, a thing she did (Continued on page 167) 
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The Story So Far: 


and England in America, the most powerful man in 

New France“ was that black profligate and secret 
traitor, the King’s Intendant, Francois Bigot. It was 
this man who, looking on the innocent beauty of Anne 
St. Denis, daughter of a seigneur on the Richelieu, de- 
termined that she should be his. 

In his way stood young David Rock, Anne’s sweet- 
heart, a woodsman by birth and training, and dweller in 
the forest with his lovely mother Marie. But David 
played into Bigot’s hands. In a moment of righteous 
anger, he had knocked Bigot into a pool; and the Intendant, 
who might have had him hung, with fiendish cunning had 
forgiven the boy instead. Thus he had gained Anne’s 
gratitude and trust. 

Further pursuing his plan, he now brought David to 
Quebec, made him a lieutenant and from the beginning 
showered him with attentions and flattery—as did also 
the members of Bigot’s glittering band of plunderers and 
traitors, now at the height of their power. So doing, the 
Intendant placed himself on a still higher pedestal in the 
eyes of Anne, who could not guess that he was only raising 
David to make his fall the greater. But he also cunningly played 
on other feelings. 

David had always been a close associate of a man of mystery 
known as the Black Hunter. Years before, the Black Hunter had 
brought Marie Rock and David to Canada to the St. Denis 
seigneury, after his own wife and children had been killed 
in Pennsylvania by Indians. He had then devoted his life to 
warning lonely settlers, French and English alike, of Indian 
raids. 

This man, Bigot told Anne, was in reality an English spy, and 
there was grave danger that he would contaminate David with 
treachery. They must strive to save him. With consummate 
artistry, Bigot made himself appear in Anne’s eyes a saintly 
patriot, one who loved Anne himself but would give her up for the 
sake of her own happiness. 

But David saw through Bigot’s treachery, though he did not 
understand all of it. He hated Bigot especially after he had wit- 
nessed the whipping of one Carbanac in the streets. This man, 
unjustly punished by Bigot, David had later met and promised to 
help if he ever needed it. 

David’s deep distrust of Bigot was shared by his friends Nancy 
Lotbiniére, a famous Quebec beauty, and Peter Gagnon, also of 
the Richelieu country. But Peter, a stoutish, lazy and charming 
young gallant who lived mainly for dueling, was just now having 
troubles of his own. He was in love with Nancy, but she would 
have none of him. To the contrary, she had kissed David warmly 
on his arrival, and taunted Peter by saying that she had kissed 
only one other man like that in all her life. 

This made Peter furious. He was determined to shoot down 
that other man. And at the moment when David had just re- 
ceived his commission, at Peter’s lodgings, where he was staying, 
Peter burst into the room. 

“T have found the other man,” he said, his eyes glittering. 
“We fight at four o’clock on the edge of the woods beyond Saint 
Roch.” 


ii 1754, almost on the eve of the war between France 
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ETER’S announcement did not shock or alarm David. 

If Peter had said, “You are to fight another man at four 

o’clock,”” he would have been equally calm. He was 

ready to fight. The Black Hunter had told him that at 

times there comes into a man’s life a passionate desire to fight. 
That desire was in him. And Peter’s fight was his fight. 

Peter unlocked a drawer in the table and produced powder 
and ball wadding. “I am glad you are here,” he went on. “I 
feared I would have to pick up a second at the coffee-house. I 
have had a furious time with Nancy. A damnable time!” 

“Who is the man?” asked David. 

“J don’t know, and I don’t care—only I hope he can shoot, 
for I am going to kill him and I don’t want the matter on my 
conscience afterward. I am praying that it is Jean Talon.” 

For the first time David expressed his surprise. Peter laughed. 
His hands were devilishly steady as he prepared his pistol. 

He saw David’s commission on the table. 

“So it has come?” he interrupted himself, bending over it for 
a moment. “Congratulations, David. I told you Bigot would 
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keep his word, even if he is headed for Hell. We must give credit 
to Anne. She is a clever little schemer, and must love you 
enormousl® You are a lucky dog.” 

David explained nothing. His eyes were on the pistol and 
Peter’s steady hands. “But this man you are going to fight——” 
he began. 

“Will be buried tonight,’ said Peter confidently. “I have 
assured Nancy of that. We had a horrible quarrel and I never 
knew a woman could get so white-hot with fury. She accused 
me of being every kind of a coward under the sun, and said that 
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Hunter, 
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to leave the city 
tonight with 
the informa- 
tion David has 
prepared for 
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when I came to face my 
man I would drop my pis- 
tol in terror and refuse 
to firea shot. That is why 
Iam convinced itis Talon. 
He is the best shot in the 
Province and boasts of 
never having’ missed. 
Well, neither have I!” 
He hummeda tune as he finished the pistol. 
“But if vou haven’t seen the man, how 
can yuu fight?” 

‘“‘Nancy has guaranteed he will be there at four o’clock. Oh, 
but she was furious! In her excitement she confessed to me that 
she had kissed him not only once but a thousand times, and she 
is so confident of his triumph, and of my cowardice, that she 
exacted a most humiliating pledge of honor from me. It is 
preposterous, but shows the depths to which a woman’s madness 
will sometimes go. If I refuse to fight, if I show the white 
feather, I am to make public announcement that never again will 
I fight a duel. Imagine such a thing as that, when all Quebec 
knows I would rather exchange a pair of friendly shots than wey 
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@,"‘Now, Monsieur,’’ said the tall, masked man, ‘‘you may see my face!’ ‘'Three!”’ 


David was silent. Fear for his friend at last was entering into “And be the laughing-stock of the town?” sneered Peter. “And 
him. He said: ‘Peter Joel, the Black Hunter, has often told have Nancy forever after pointing a finger of shame at me in the 
me that to act in a moment of passion is a hazardous thing todo. streets? Bah! Where is that red blood you talk so much about 
I believe him. If you wait until tomorrow——” in the forests?” In another minute he was ready. 
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cried Colonel Taschereau. Still Peter stood without movement. He will be murdered! David thought. 


The sun was still well up, and they walked by way of the Céte 
d’Abraham, and then strolled riverward in the direction of the 
woods opposite the two islands in the St. Charles. Peter, as on 
every previous occasion of this nature, was in the highest of 


spirits, and bantered David because of a nervousness that was 
beginning to possess him as they drew nearer to their destination. 
They entered the woods, and after a little came to an opening 
which was familiar to Peter because of a dozen different eee 
Pe) 





@Despairingly Anne turned from David, and swayed back as if an unseen hand had suddenly 
thrust her from the window. She tried to speak, but only a dry sob came from ber lips. 


in three of which he had been the principal, and in the others a 
nearest friend. Not until then did his countenance fall. No one 
was ahead of them. And it lacked only five minutes of four 
o'clock. Peter himself liked to be the latest arrival, and was 
never more than that much ahead of time. 

Scarcely had they settled themselves to waiting when they 
heard voices coming from a slightly different direction. As they 
drew nearer David could hear laughter and cheery conversation. 
Undoubtedly those approaching were merely chance strollers, 
for no man or his friends would be coming to deadly combat in 
such high good humor. He was immensely relieved. This un- 
96 


expected interruption would delay the duel, and in delay there 
was hope for reflection and reason. 

He looked at Peter to see how he was taking it. 

A louder laugh rose above the other voices of those approach- 
ing. It was an outburst of real merriment. 

Another laugh joined the first, a thin, high, cracked laugh. 
That, too, was real. 

A scowl gathered in Peter’s face. “Doctor Coué,” he said. 
“He loves these little differences of opinion between gentlemen, 
but it appears to me he is a bit too friendly with my enemy. 
Well, he will have work to do in another minute or two.” 
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There were a few moments of silence then, broken only by the 
crackling and swish of underbrush, and shortly four figures ad- 
vanced into the open from behind a screen of bushes. Two of 
these halted, but the other two, seeing Peter and David, came to 
them immediately. 

One was small, thin and smiling, a little old man who reminded 
David instantly of Fontbleu the miller. He carried a surgical 
case, and Peter introduced him as Doctor Coué. His companion 
was a middle-aged man of stern military bearing, their enemy’s 
nearest friend on the field. 

Peter had glanced casually at the two who had halted. David 
stared at them. They stood not more than fifty paces away, 
facing him. Both wore long capes, and both were heavily 
masked. Something about them sent a cold chill through him. 
The taller of the two, especially, was not one to lend him con- 
fidence. He stood with ease and assurance, his arms crossed 
upon his breast, looking calmly in their direction. So much of 
dignity and high resolution were in his bearing that David’s 
blood went still colder. The smaller man was slight in build, 
almost boyish. But the poise of his head, the utter confidence 
of his attitude, the pride and calmness in the directness of his 
gaze made one instantly forget the smallness of his stature. 

Which of the two was Peter to fight? 


OLONEL TASHCHEREAU, their enemy’s second, touched 
David’s arm. 

“Pardon me, Lieutenant Rock,” he said coldly. ‘The declin- 
ing sun makes our light none too good, and we will discuss the 
details. Of course you know that my friend, as the challenged 
party, has the privilege of choosing his own weapons, distance 
and manner of exchanging shots. We shall use pistols. The dis- 
tance, in order that no more than two shots may be necessary to 
end the affair, shall be only ten paces. Because of his social and 
official position my friend will fight incognito.” 

“Afraid to take off his mask,”’ sneered Peter under his breath. 
“Another insult added to the other.” 

Colonel Taschereau gave no evidence that he had heard him. 
“Each man will stand facing his opponent. Three will be counted 
with an interval of five seconds between each count. As the word 
‘three’ is called, both men may fire. I think that is all. Are you 
teady, gentlemen?” 

David’s lips refused to speak. Peter answered for him. 

“We are ready, Colonel.” 

For a few moments David felt a sickness at his stomach. It 
was worse than an execution. If it were some one besides Peter 
—himself even .. . 

Colonel Taschereau was already pacing off the ground, mark- 
ing each end of it carefully. Doctor Coué was on his knees getting 
his surgical instruments ready. Then Taschereau raised a hand. 
The taller of the two men advanced from the edge of the open, 
and David’s heart went dead within him. He looked at Peter. 
To his amazement a pleasant smile was on Peter’s lips. He 
chuckled softly as he placed himself and took the pistol from 
David’s hand. 

‘ “We will see what is behind the mask after he is dead, David,” 
e said. 

David stepped back, half blindly, and stood beside Taschereau, 
who already had his watch in his hand. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” 

“Ready!” answered two voices. 

“Very well. We will begin. One!” 

Tick—tick—tick—David could hear the watch in Taschereau’s 
hand. And with that ticking of the watch his own heart was 
beating like a drum in his breast. 

“Two!” 

Simultaneously with the count the tall, masked man swiftly 
raised a hand and tore the mask from his face. His cape and hat 
fell off. It all happened in two of the swiftly beating seconds of 
the watch. 

“Now, Monsieur, you may see my face!” he cried. 

Startled, David looked at Peter. In those last precious seconds 
he saw a swift and alarming change in his friend. A terrible shock 
had apparently stricken from him all power of action. His jaw 
oe fallen, his eyes were bulging, his pistol arm hung lax and 
ifeless. 

“Threel” 

Like the roar of a cannon the fatal word boomed in David’s 
ears. Still Peter stood without movement, his face, grim and 


smiling a moment ago, now ghastly white and filled with horror. 
He would be murdered where he stood! 

With a sudden wild leap David was between the two men. In 
that moment he saw the pistol fall from Peter’s nerveless 





hand, and Peter turned—as Nancy Lotbiniére had predicted 
that he would—and walked toward the forest, hurrying at last 
until he was almost running when he disappeared into it. 

David, amazed, a little dizzy, faced the others. A cool-eved, 
gray-haired, splendid-looking man was smiling at him. Doctor 
Coué was laughing in a delighted, cackling way. The grimness 
had gone out of Colonel Taschereau’s face. 

The man who had been masked held out a hand to David. “I 
am Nancy Lotbiniére’s father,” he said. “I hope you won’t 
seriously mind our little joke on Peter, who was so tragically set 
on fighting that other man whom my daughter has so often 
kissed. Well, lam he. If my daughter says so, it must be true. 
Can you forgive us for the trick we have played?” * 

“T thank God,” said David. 

And now, with only his own eyes turned toward that part of 
the open, he saw the slim young man at the edge of the woods 
frantically waving him a signal. At first he believed he must be 
mistaken. The stranger could not be beckoning to him. Then 
the gestures were repeated, more emphatically than before. 
Simultaneously, the smaller man, who had approached no nearer 
than the edge of the open, disappeared into the woods. 

Monsieur Lotbiniére had made the last of his apologies to 
David and was laughing with Colonel Taschereau. David 
interrupted them. 

“T fear I am a poor second,” he said. “I have forgotten my 
duty, and if you will pardon me I will make an effort to overtake 
Monsieur Gagnon.” 

He hurried into the forest, and had scarcely taken a score of 
paces when a figure darted out of its concealment toward him. 
The long cape was thrust back by the bushes. The mask was 
gone. The golden head was hatless in the last of the sun. 

David stopped in amazement. ‘‘Nancy!” he gasped. 

The girl was white and trembling when she came to him, yet 
she was smiling, and a radiant light was in her eyes. 

“T was never so frightened in my life!’ she cried, a sobbing 
break in her voice as she reached out her hands to him, as if 
needing him a moment for support. “I didn’t know it was going 
so terribly far! I told my father to unmask the moment he faced 
Peter, and he waited until that frightful two was counted! I 
almost screamed. But was not Peter magnificent—until he saw 
it was my father?” She did not wait for him to answer. ‘Come 
quickly, David. I want you to go with me.” 


E FOLLOWED, with Nancy a step ahead of him, dodging the 
H bushes with her golden head, laughing now with a joyous 
thrill in her voice as she led the way. They came to two carriages. 
Into one of these she pulled David after her. Not until they were 
on their way over the winding trail out of the woods did he draw 
in a full breath. It was so deep and sincere, and filled with such 
an immensity of relief, that Nancy looked up into his face with 
eyes full of laughter and triumph. 

“Poor David!” she sympathized. 
frightened than I.” 

“T think I was,” he agreed. 

“And Peter!” exulted Nancy. “Standing there with that 
smile in his face, when most men would have been white. Oh, 
it was splendid! He will hate me for a time, but I have won. He 
will never fight another of those horrid duels I have dreaded so.” 

“He told me of his pledge,” said David. 

“And he will keep it. Peter isa man of honor. That is why I 
love him.” She spoke the words quietly, looking straight ahead, 
her cheeks brightly flushed. She knew David was looking at her, 
and in a moment her glowing eyes met his. 

“Tt is true, David. I want you to tell Peter that for me. Say 
to him that I have loved him for a long time, but that the passion 
of respect which I want him to have with my love could never 
be given as long as he lived only to fight duels and do nothing. 
And—also—David, you may tell him it is true that you and my 
father are the only two men I had ever kissed until I kissed Peter 
himself that night. And I am so happy—now—that I am almost 
on the point of kissing you again, David!” 

“One kiss has already helped to ruin me,” said David gloomily. 
“Yet I am so desperate, Nancy, that I would chance another.”’ 

Nancy laughed merrily. ‘You will be one of the gayest 
cavaliers in Quebec within a month. You are progressing 
marvelously.” 

“Backwards,” said David, and before they reached Monsieur 
Lotbiniére’s home he told her of what had passed between Anne 
and himself, and of his growing suspicions of Bigot. 

“It has been my prayer each night (Continued on page 155 


“You were even more 
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*This remarkable duel was “fought” near the spot where Dorchester Bridge now 
spans the St. Charles River, late in the afternoon of December 1, 1754. 7 
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HEN last heard 
from we were leav- 
ing Thursday Island 
for Borneo. 

After seven days’ pleasant 
steaming among the Spice Islands, 
we reached Sandakan, where we 
took on coal, sandalwood and 
birds of brilliant plumage. The 
town is a bit of Hongkong 
dropped on a tropical coast. 
Chinese control the local trade, 
having routed the less industrious 
man of Borneo. That’s what 
made him wild. Civilization has 
reclaimed only a fringe along 








were shown only friendliness and 
civility, as on my former visits in 
1899, 1904 and 1910. In the usual 
borrowed frock coat and silk hat, 
we attended the Imperial Cherry- 
Blossom Garden Party, where we 
assisted some 5000 other guests to 
make an aisle for the Empress and 
the Prince Regent. My wife was 
so intrigued by the former’s hat 
that she did not see the Prince. 

Yokohama, to one who remem- 
bered it of old, wasa shock. One- 
story temporary shacks have 
sprung up where once stretched 
the stately Bund, and the famous 








the coast. Eleven miles inland 
the road ends abruptly against 
the dense~ jungle wall. The 
many rubber plantations here- 
abouts could easily produce more, 
and bring down tire prices, but 
that, apparently, is not the idea. 
The British rubber growers by 
agreement limit the output ma- 
terially. We used to call this 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
In the evening we visited the 
crowded gambling halls, and saw 
the Chinese in his most heroic 
aspect. Our smoking-room stew- 
ard bet seven weeks’ pay on a 
single play, and losing, never 
turned a hair. I took my hat 
off to him. 

Two days later, we entered 
Manila Bay. Twenty-seven years 
ago, when I passed between Cor- 
regidor and El Fraile, we were 
greeted by a battery of Krupp 
guns. It was on the occasion of Commodore Dewey’s uninvited 
visit on May 1, 1898, the day the United States became a world 
power. At that time I expected to stay two days but remained 
two years. Reversely, this time, I would gladly have stayed a 
year instead of the single day we were allowed. There were ro- 
mantic memories about many revered spots, but as I motored 
about the beautifully shaded streets and along the well-ordered 
country roads, it was difficult to identify those spots. Progress 
and enlightenment and prosperity have swallowed up the old 
landmarks. A magic wand has touched the Philippines and 
raised its people to'a condition beyond their wildest dreams of 
thirty years ago. 

I left Manila more than ever proud of my country and its 
unselfish work of administration. If the Filipinos are wise they 
will spend an hour a day blessing the fates that made America 
their guardian and protector. 

The China Sea has a bad reputation acquired after centuries of 
persistent effort. But now this breeding place of typhoons was 
a mill-pond and I hardly recognized it. The streets of Hongkong, 
beneath a mist-shrouded peak, were thronged with around-the- 
world tourists laden with packages and umbrellas. We ourselves 
bought a rickshaw and a couple of old bronze cannon, and then 
steamed out the Ly-ee-mun Pass for Japan. 

Each day the hillsides took on a richer glow of pink, until at 
last the whole nation dropped its work and swarmed into the 
parks and country to worship at the shrine of the cherry blossom, 
above which Fuji smiled, cloudless and serene for almost sixteen 
days. I mention this because I have known travelers to spend 
months within seeing distance of that mountain and never catch 
a glimpse of it. 

We had been warned that the Japanese, resentful over the Ex- 
clusion Law, might make it unpleasant for Americans. But we 
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@, And when we got there we found this. 


homes and gardens of the Bluff 
are only bleak wreckage like a 
shell-swept hilltop in the war zone. 


E SAW a good deal of our 

Ambassador, Mr. Bancroft, 
whose parting words as I left were 
an invitation to join him ina tiger 
hunt in Korea this fall. Arriving 
at his post only a few months 
before, at a time when Japanese- 
American relations were tensely 
strained, he had by extraordi- 
nary tact and frankness already 
done worlds towards smoothing 
matters. The continued peace 
between the two nations, which I 
do not expect to see dissipated, 
will be a lasting monument to his 
efforts toward this happy end. 

As we prepared to leave for 
Peking, we were again warned that 
travel conditions on the Chinese 
railway would be unendurable: 
we should be subjected to all sorts of annoyances and indignities 
by the Chinese soldiers. And again the gloomy predictions 
remained unfulfilled. We traveled in great comfort on schedule 
time. Seoul, thanks to the Japanese Governor General, Baron 
Saito, was a delightful interlude in the journey, as also was the 
social whirl of Mukden. Somehow I had never before thought of 
Mukden as a social center. 

It was true, Marshal Chang Tso-Lin’s soldiers were much in 
evidence. We had a high general on our train and at each 
station a band was drawn up to greet him. But we suffered no 
hardships thereby, unless one assumes a Chinese band to be one. 

Originally our whole trip had had three main objectives. One, 
New Guinea, was behind us. Two were vet to be arranged in 
Peking. The first of these was a trip, 700 miles by motor, across 
the Gobi Desert to Urga, sacred city of the Living Buddha and 





Q, This is what we were told to expect in Russia. 
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Well-known 


the capital of Outer Mongolia. 
Nearly everybody in Peking was 
unanimously of the opinion that 
it was impossible to make this 
trip. General Feng at Kalgan 
forbade it on account of the 
prevalence of bandits along the 
route. He notified the Chinese 
Foreign Office, who notified the 
American Legation, who in turn 
sent us an official notice to that 
effect. The prospect looked dark. 
Old-timers in Peking agreed 
that it was criminal to take two 
young women on such a trip. 

The day before we left a 
rumor reached Peking that Gen- 
eral Feng was hurrying 10,000 
troops down from Kalgan and 
had commandeered the hotel at 
Nankow. 


But experience with alarmist a 
A belief. We had applied for Rus- 
Seer ae sian visas through Montreal eight 


reports had made us skeptical. ; 
We had found New Guinea de- mei pana 
lightful in the ‘‘cyclone season.” ae 
There had been no unpleasant- 
ness in Japan, and the Chinese 
railways had offered no terrors, 
in spite of repeated warnings. 


ONSEQUENTLY, we started, 
C and at once discovered that 
Feng had sent no troops to Nan- 
kow. In Kalgan we lay low, avoid- 
ing the Christian general. A per- 
sonalrequest from him not to ven- 
ture into the bandit region would 
of course have spoiled every- 
thing. And then, at dawn, in a 
car loaded with 1400 pounds of 
gas, food, sleeping-bags, water 
shovels, and lip-sticks, which are 
a prime essential in the fierce dry winds of the Gobi, we slipped 
out and across the pass into Mongolia. 

It is quite beyond the limits of this story to describe that event- 
ful trip. We had sand-storms, cloudbursts and a real Siberian 
blizzard; we slept in Mongol yurls with the snow sifting down 
upon us ‘through the smoke-hole; snow-bound one night, we slept 
in the open; we motored often seventeen hours a day over road- 
less tracts, and once all night as well. There were thousands of 
antelopes and gazelles, marmots, eagles, wolves; vast caravans of 
camels, yaks and oxen; and endless carcasses and heaps of whiten- 
ing bones. And we spent six unforgetable days in the Sacred City. 


(But we were very 
pleasantly surprised. 
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@ Instead, we found shat you see here. 


Tour by John T. McCutcheon 
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several 
chapters to describe Urga, Ossen- 


Franck took 


dowski gave much of “Beasts, 
Men and Gods” to it, so I shall 
not attempt to compress it into 
this narrow compass. 

At the end of sixteen days, we 
returned safely to laugh at our 
amazed false prophets in Peking. 


UR third and last purpose was 

to get visas to cross Siberia 
to Moscow and Leningrad. The 
fact that we are Americans, and 
that I am on a newspaper that is 
considered by the Soviet as the 
most inimical of all papers, made 
this somewhat difficult of ac- 
complishment. The betting was 
about a hundred to nothing 
against us, and as time passed 
een we began to share the general 








months before, but had left 
America without an answer. 
Some of the Soviet officials in 
the Embassy at Peking became 
Res interested in our efforts, and 
im, perhaps because nobody thought 
—_ ‘y they would let us, I suspect they 


J did what they could for us. 
<) At any rate our passports were 
eventually visaed, and strange 


to say, the very next day Moscow 
acted belatedly upon our appli- 
cation of months before and 
turned us down cold. However, 
Ambassador Karakhan stood pat, 
and we left Peking for Harbin 
accompanied by every gloomy 
prediction imaginable. We should 
be subjected to every inconvenience and hardship; the 
Bolsheviks would harass us at every point; we should be 
charged exorbitantly, and probably be held up and sent back. 
Also we were told wrecks were being ‘“‘staged” upon the Trans- 
Siberian. 

Have you guessed the sequel? We traveled most comfortably 
on a wagon-lit train, with an excellent diner (table d’héte luncheon 
at 621% cents, dinner 8714 cents) and arrived in Moscow in eight 
days, pre-war time. We spent three days there—at the Savoy, 
$7.50 a day for two—and three days in Leningrad at |’Europe 
in an enormous suite for $6 a day. Linen was always clean and 
table d’héte meals cheap, and good. 

The customs examinations at Chita on entering Siberia, and at 
Bieli Ostrow at the Finnish border, were brief, perfunctory and 
civil. Books alone were inspected with care. Still cameras were 
allowed, but I could not get a permit to use my small movie. 

Thus do the dangers and difficulties of travel recede and fade 
away as one approaches! We had considered a safe exit from 
Russia the real end of our trip. The rest was merely getting 
home—Finland, Sweden, Norway and the fiords, Denmark. 

But there was one thing we hadn’t tried—airplanes. I thought 
it would be a good start for my wife, who had never flown, to take 
the one-day trip from Copenhagen to Paris. We encountered fog 
and thunder-storms, had one forced landing in a cow-pasture in 
Holstein, and a second at seven o’clock on the second evening, 
outside of Valenciennes, France, where we crashed through two 
fences and wound up in a vegetable patch. We arrived in Paris by 
train after all! 

In this instance we had been led to expect a quick, comfortzole 
2ir voyage. Maybe it was the exception that proves the rule. 








@.Miss Debrett, as pleased 
as Punch, kept telling us 
what fun it was, and 
how happy it was going 
to make her public. 


HERE are few spots in the metropolis where the traffic 

problem has become more acute than immediately out- 

side the Port Club. In the colored print of the club 

premises which hangs in the library (‘‘published as the 
Act directs” in 1805) you see a broad, spacious roadway which 
the artist—who presumably drew what he saw—has represented 
as entirely deserted, save for one Lord Mayor’s coach and three 
pedestrians, who are disposed in a state of catalepsy round a 
piebald dog of unknown breed. That, as I take it, is a fair por- 
trait of what any passer-by might have beheld at the beginning. 
of the last century. 

One finds, however, in this same print considerable support for 
the theory—you have heard it advanced, no doubt—that the 
world is growing smaller every day. For though the same build- 
ings still stand on each side of the street, they have now ap- 
proached each other so closely that from pavement to pavement 
can measure scarcely six yards; while in the narrow gully that 
thus remains a perpetual tooting and panting and grinding and 
palpitating is kept up by the innumerable automobiles which are 
trying to sort themselves out and escape into the wider thorough- 
fares at either end. At frequent intervals, also, you will hear the 
loud cries which are employed by taxi-drivers in substitution for 
the more conventional signals of the road. Altogether, to put it 
in a nutshell, a thoroughly lively scene. 

As for those members who, owning and driving their own cars, 
wish to make use of the club, they are compelled to park these 
vehicles in the big square nearly a quarter of a mile away, and 
the result is that the aforementioned members generally perform 
the journey between square and club laden with all the loose 
articles which in a purer civilization they would leave confidently 
in the tonneau. 

One gets used, therefore, to meeting exquisites carrying plaid 
rugs and petrol cans, or squab cushions and fire-extinguishers, 
and it is no longer a matter for more than passing comment to 
observe an otherwise elegant wayfarer draped in two overcoats 
and a foot-muff. All these are but signs of the times; to be noted, 
explained, and then relegated to oblivion. 

But when it comes—as it did on this particular afternoon— 
to being met on the threshold of one’s club by a well-dressed 
gentleman trundling a large and fully inflated disk-wheel; and 
when, moreover, the wheel, having gathered a quantity of rich 
mud, is propelled with considerable force against your left 
trouser leg, then, as I see things, even a philosopher may allow 
himself to show a little surprise. 
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By Denis 


C of 
eA Story from 


As a matter of fact, I believe I showed more than surprise; 
and I was on the point of inquiring, with some emphasis, where the 
gentleman imagined himself to be going, or what, alternatively, 
he believed himself to be doing, when I was cut short by a loud 
cry of recognition. 

“Ffullo-ullo!”’ said Hugo Peak. ‘Well, isn’t this splendid!” 

“Look,” I replied, though not nearly as fiercely as I had in- 
tended, “‘at my leg!” 

He looked at it, and at once I was overwhelmed by one of 
those outbursts of apology at which he has few equals. The 
names he called himself, as we stood there in the entrance to the 
club, would, if applied by him to anyone else, have resulted in a 
costly action for slander. 

“Of course it doesn’t matter,’ I said. “It’ll all come off again. 
—— would you mind telling me, have you been doing this for a 

et?’ 

“No,” said Hugo Peak. “But I lost two spare wheels last 
week, in the fog, you know, and I’m not taking any more risks. 
Here,” he added, addressing the porter, who had just come on the 
scene, ‘‘do you mind if I leave this with you?” 

Just imagine an ordinary member, like myself, attempting to 
sully Goodman’s box with an object like that. But young Mr. 
Peak, as I have noted before, has a way with him. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the porter. The wheel was rolled into 
the box, and, wiping his hands on a duster which he took from his 
overcoat pocket, Mr. Peak suggested that he should come with 
me to the cloak-room and brush my trousers. 

This offer, however, I felt bound to decline. “Besides,” I 
added, “‘it’s no use trying to get it off before it’s dry.” 

Young Mr. Peak seemed to consider this point for a moment. 
And then: ‘Talking of things being dry ” he began in a cheer- 
ful voice. 

We drifted through into the smoking-room, and it was there, 
a little later, that he suddenly resumed the serialization of his 
life story. 





F COURSE (said Hugo Peak, loudly and abruptly) after that 

misunderstanding with the Bollingtree family the other day, 
I felt something pretty radical had got to be done. It wasn’t only 
that I’d wasted the best part of a fortnight, and dropped a whole 
packet of cash, though I’m not saying that was anything to set 
to music, if you follow me. It was more—well, the real trouble 
was that I’d gone and boasted to Sally before I was out of the 
wood. And it’s not much fun, you know, letting a girl down like 
that. 

Of course she’s one in a million, as I’ve told you before, and 
the last kind of person to rub it in; but seeing what hung on it all, 
it was only natural that she should be a bit disappointed. It’s 
all very well to say that the course of true love never runs smooth, 
but in our case it just didn’t seem to be running at all. There was 
old Biggles (it is thus that Mr. Peak is in the habit of alluding to 
Lord Biggleswade, his chosen, but unwilling, father-in-law) sit- 
ting tight with his rotten ultimatum, and unless I could get a 
move on somewhere, we looked like being secretly engaged till 
the cows came home. In other words, for a dashed long time. 

Anyhow I made up my mind about one thing. The next shot 
I had at doing newspaper work, I wasn’t going to say anything to 
Sally until I could show her the actual results. 

Do you know the sort of story that starts with a fellow seeing 
an advertisement in the Agony Column? He’s generally right 
on his uppers, and the advertisement says: ‘“‘Wanted, a young 
man who will stick at nothing, to take part in a desperate adven- 
ture which may mean death or a large fortune.” Of course you 
know quite well that the large fortune will romp home every time, 
and that a girl with hair the color of ripe corn will be thrown in 
as a free extra. Still, I’ve spent some happy hours with my feet 
up, while these young men were sticking at nothing; and as all 
fiction is based on fact, I got quite excited when I saw the particu- 
lar advertisement that I’m telling you about. 
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Dear Old London 


“Wanted,” it said, “a young jour- 
nalist, with experience, to undertake —_ 
confidential and important work for | ¥” 
well-known public character. Must a. | 
be full of initiative and pep. Write, 
with particulars, to Box go9, the 
Daily Record.” 

“Hullo-ullo,” I said to myself, “this 
sounds remarkably like Hugo -Peak.” 
Of course if the well-known public 
character started prying too closely 
into the matter of experience, it might 
make a slight difference. But after 
all, I’d had practically a fortnight on 
the pay-roll of the Courier, before 
they fired me; and if what I’d been 
doing since then didn’t count as ex- 
perience, then I’d like to know what 
does. As for initiative and pep, they 
are, in a sense, my two middle names; 
and to show you that this is no idle boast, I 
didn’t wait to. write a letter, but got straight 
down to a telegraph form at once. 

“Dear sir,” I wrote, “I am the young 
journalist you are looking for. After conclud- 
ing a recent period of employment with the 
Daily Courier, I have now launched out as a 
free-lance, but could easily undertake additional work 
if the terms are satisfactory. I am clean, sober, 
trustworthy and industrious, and am possessed of a 
forceful personality. Initiative and pep are, in a sense, 
my two middle names. Kindly arrange early appoint- 


ment, as I have numerous other offers in view. Yours 
faithfully, Hugo Peak.” 
I sang all this out over the telephone at once—a bit 





embarrassing, don’t you know, especially when the girl 
at the post-office wanted me to spell ‘‘industrious’’; but 
we got quite friendly by the time I’d finished, and she 
even made a very useful suggestion. She reminded me 
that I’d forgotten to give my address. 

“Right,”’ I said; and while I was about it, I shoved 
in my telephone number as well. The whole thing 
came to nearly eight shillings, but what’s a little outlay 
like that if you can get ahead of the crowd? Why, nothing. 

I hung about indoors all day, waiting for some kind of an 
answer, but there wasn’t a sign or sound right up till bedtime. 
In the morning there was no letter, either; but about half past 
eleven, just when I was thinking of sending on some follow-up 
matter, the telephone bell rang, and it was Box 9909 itself 

“Hullo-ullo!” Isaid. “Yes; Hugo Peak this end.” 

“T got your telegram,” said the voice. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

“Can you come round and see me?” said the voice. 

“Absolutely,” I said. ‘Where and when?” 

“Come to my flat,” said the voice. ‘Eleven seventy-two, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. We’ll talk it over at luncheon.” 

“Oh!” I said. “Yes, quite.” 

And that more or less finished the conversation, if you see what 
Imean. But why I’d said “Oh” like that was because the voice 
belonged to a woman. And honestly, you know, even if she did 
have hair the color of ripe corn, I wasn’t at all sure that I ought 
to go and have luncheon with her without telling Sally. 

In the end I decided to go ahead. I put on one of my darker 
Suits, just to show there was no nonsense about me, and while I 
was hunting around for a plain tie, I came on my revolver and 1 
shoved it into my hip pocket. It might be fanciful to take all 
these precautions, but I kept thinking of all those stories I’d 
real which began just like this. You see what I mean, don’t 
you? 
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Illustration by 
T. D. Skidmore 


Well, about twenty past one I trickled into a taxi—there’s no 
parking your car in a place like Shaftesbury Avenue—and tootled 
off, all ready to make a good impression on the well-known public 
character. And a few minutes later we pulled up opposite a dress- 
maker’s shop, with a window containing one evening dress, one 
pot of ferns and one stuffed model of a black cat. What the cat 
was doing there I don’t honestly know, but for those who take 
stock in omens it was certainly rather encouraging. I lit out of 
the cab, ran in at the side door and started marching up the 
stairs. Right at the very top I came on Number 1172. 


HE door was opened by a fairly respectable-looking maid, and 
te I still didn’t know the public character’s name, I simply 
said that I had an appointment. 

“Mr. Peak?” said the maid. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

She led me along a dark passage, showed me into a room and 
shut the door. It was a kind of drawing-room, as far as I could 
make out, with most of the floor space taken up by a baby grand, 
and most of the baby grand taken up with framed photographs. 
There were photographs all over the walls, too, and on the mantel- 
piece, and lying about on some of the chairs. And nine out of 
every ten of them were of the same person—a rather undersized 
woman with a large face and a vacant sort of expression. She was 
in every possible kind of dress, but once spotted there was no 
missing her. 
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“Well,” I thought to myself, “even if I don’t know the public 
character, I’ve certainly got a line on her best friend. And unless 
I’m clean off it today, that best friend’s an actress.” 

At which point the door behind me opened again, and in 
walked a rather undersized woman with a large face and a vacant 
sort of expression. 

“Mr. Peak?” she said. 

“That’s right,” I said. And I began making the sort of 
noises that you make when you want people to introduce them- 
selves. You know, little mutterings and notes of interrogation. 

“Oh, but surely you must have recognized me!” said the woman, 
with a silly kind of laugh. ‘Weren’t you just looking at all my 
photographs?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “Of course.” 

“And I expect you’re wondering what made me put that ad in 
the Record,” she went on, still giggling slightly. ‘You are, 
aren’t you?” 

“Well, yes,” I said. “Naturally.” 

“Let’s go somewhere and have some luncheon,” she said. ‘And 
I'll tell you all about it.” 


(A0 THIS was the well-known public character herself; but I still 
S couldn’t put a name to her. You know, I do quite a lot of 
popping round to theaters and variety shows, and I’ve got quite 
a good memory for people’s faces as a general rule; but though I 
was more certain than ever that the woman was on the stage, I 
knew I’d never seen her before. A bit awkward, don’t you know, 
after the way she’d started off. 

She said she wanted to go somewhere quiet, where we could 
talk business; and while I was trying to make a suggestion, she 
hailed a taxi and told it to take us to the Blue Elephant. We 
drove about fifty yards and fetched up at the kind of restaurant 
where, in the ordinary way, neither I nor any of my friends would 
be seen dead. - You know, one of those Soho places; where you all 
sit jammed together on hard chairs and pretend you're in Paris. 

“Now, then,” she said, when we’d got going on the luncheon, 
“T’ll explain the whole thing to you.” And short of telling me 
what she was called, she certainly did her best. It seemed that 
there was another woman, a regular snake in the grass, if she was 
to be believed, who was also on the stage and answered to the 
peculiar name of Cuckoo Walsingham. This Miss Walsingham 
had apparently once been the large-faced woman’s dearest friend. 
They had been practically nursed upon the selfsame hill, and in 
spite of taking up the same line of business had gone about with 
their arms round each other’s necks for years. ‘‘Of course,”’ she 
said, ‘‘Cuckoo was never what I ca!l an artist, and she’s at least 
five years older than me, but when you’ve done as much for any- 
one as I’ve done for her, you do get fond of them, don’t you?” 

“Absolutely,” I said. ‘Don’t stop.” 

“Well,” she went on, “of course my audiences love me. If I 
was to show you the letters I get from the people in front, you’d 
hardly believe them. And of course I simply dread publicity— 
you don’t know how tired one gets of being recognized wherever 
one goes—but still, when the public makes a favorite of you like 
that, you feel you have to do something in return.” 

“Oh, quite,” I said. “Absolutely, I mean.” 

“And so,” she said, ‘I’ve always had my own pressman to see 
that the right sort of stuff gets into the papers. You know what 
I mean; if the editors have got to print stories about you, then 
you want to make certain they’re the kind that help. I’m the last 
person in the world to advertise myself—it’s not in my nature, I 
always say—but you’ve got to take things as you find them, and 
Bert Slingsby’s certainly a live wire in his own line.” 

“Oh!” I said, not quite there yet. ‘And what’s that?” 

“T’m telling you,” she said. “Bert’s the smartest press-agent 
in town, and some worker, believe me. And that’s why I’ll never 
speak to Cuckoo again as long as I live.” 

There still seemed to be something missing here, and I tried to 
clear it up. 

“But what’s Miss Walsingham done?” I asked. 

“Done!” shrieked the big-faced woman. ‘She’s pinched him.” 

“Oh, no!” I said. “Did she really?” 

“She’s nabbed him,” she shouted. ‘Came into my flat and 
made up to him before my very eyes. I couldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seen it all going on. My best friend and my press- 
agent. What do you say to that?” 

“No!” I said. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“That’s what Cuckoo did. Took him away 
like a common thief. Took him away and married him.” 

“Good Lord!’ I said. foe 

“‘And what’s more,” she said, ‘“‘they had the nerve, the absolute 
gall, I call it, to send me a slice of their wedding-cake.” 


Feet of Clay 


I couldn’t help being sorry for her, you know, when I saw the 
way she’d taken it all to heart. But I still didn’t quite see where 
Icamein. “That’s pretty tough,” I said. ‘“But—excuse my ask- 
ing— what’s it all got to do with your advertisement?” 

She laughed as ‘if I’d made some kind of joke. 

“Oh, you’re fly!” she said. “I knew that as soon as I read your 
telegram. But don’t tell me you don’t see what I mean.” 

“If you want me to come between Mr. and Mrs. Slingsby,” I 
said, “‘then I may as well explain at once that I couldn’t even 
consider it.”’ 

“Who’s asking you to go near Bert or Cuckoo?” she said. 
“No, Mr. Peak, if you want a plain offer, then I say four pounds a 
week, and find your own drinks. Are you on?” 

“Not quite,” I said. “What’s it all for?” 

“Do you want it in writing?” she said. “I’m asking you to 
start in as my new press-agent.” . 

Well (resumed Hugo Peak, after a brief pause) I suppose if I’d 
had any sense, I’d have turned the idea down right away. And, 
mind you, I didn’t really imagine I’d any ghost of a notion how a 
press-agent sets to work, or what he does, or how he gets his stuff 
in the papers. But what I couldn’t help seeing was that if I held 
that job down for so much as a single week, and got so much as a 
solitary sentence into type, then I’d have made a technical breach 
in old Biggles’s defenses. I knew well enough it was the last 
kind of work he had in mind, but after all my false starts I 
couldn’t afford to be too particular. “Show me something of 
yours in print,” he’d said, ‘“‘and show me the check for it, and I’ll 
allow the engagement at once.’”’ He tempted me, you know, and 
if he ever gets to hear of it, I shall tell him so flat. 

And so the long and short of it was that I said I’d take it on. 

“Of course you’ve seen my new act?” she asked, almost at once. 

“Well, no,” I said, thinking it better to be perfectly frank. “As 
a matter of fact, I’ve been rather busy lately.” 

“Come along tonight,” she said. “Just mention my name to 
the house manager and I’ll see they take care of you.” 

I was beginning to wish I hadn’t been quite so tactful; but I 
couldn’t very well say ““‘What is your name?” so I just thanked 
her, and hoped for the best. ‘“She’s bound to give me a clue 
sooner or later,”’ I thought. 

“What makes me absolutely mad,” she said, “is that it was 
entirely through me that Cuckoo’s coming on in the big Hospital 
Matinée next week. Well, when I say that, of course my idea 
was that they might get her to sell programs, and you could have 
knocked me down with a feather when I found they’d put her in 
the actual bill. I suppose that ought to have told me that Bert 
was up to some of his tricks, but it’s not like me to suspect people. 
Any of my friends will tell you that.” 

“Oh, quite,” I said. 

“Of course,” she said, ‘‘the committee asked me to help them 
months ago, and Bert had planned out a whole campaign to link 
my name up with the show. Pictures, special stories, interviews— 
everything. Why, I actually went down to one of the hospitals 
with him and was photographed talking to the patients. And 
now—well, just look at this.” She opened her hand-bag and took 
out a bit of torn newspaper. ‘‘Wouldn’t that make you crazy?” 


ELL, you know, I couldn’t help sympathizing with her. It 

y \ was a photograph of a woman with a lot of teeth shaking 

hands with a little boy in a cot. There was a frightful-looking 

nurse in the background, and underneath it said: ‘‘Miss Cuckoo 

Walsingham, who appears at the Hospital Matinée on Tuesday, 
greets a tiny sufferer.” 

“Good Lord!” I said, handing it back. “I don’t wonder you’re 
annoyed.” 

“It’s more what I’d call disappointment,” she said. ““‘When you 
remember all I’ve done for Cuckoo in the past, and how I gave 
Bert his big chance and practically made him; and then to have 
them both turn round like this and use stuff which was as good 
as my property. You don’t know how that kind of thing hurts 
an artist, Mr. Pea...’ 

“Tt’s too bad,” I ssid. 

“Well,” she went cn, recovering herself all of a sudden, “‘we’ve 
got just four days left, and you see what’s got to be done?” 

“Not exactly,” I said. 

“TI want a whole series of absolutely original ideas,” she. said, 
waving her hands about; “things that nobody’s ever thought of 
before. I want to flood the papers with stories. I want pictures 
everywhere. I want to make Bert Slingsby look the absolute 
piker and worm that he is, and what’s more, Mr. Peak, I think 
you’re the man to-do it for me.” 

Well, you know, this was a bit embarrassing. Not that I wasn’t 
keen enough on the job, for reasons of my own; and not that I was 
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The flavor you always remember! 


Ruddy, ripe, luscious tomatoes! How tempting 
they are! How good they taste! 

Yes, but you do not relish them at their delicious 
best until you eat Campbell’s Tomato Soup. For it 
is even more than the puree of the finest, selected 
tomatoes, blended with fresh country butter. 

It is what Campbell’s famous French chefs do with 
these splendid ingredients that creates a new and fresh 
flavor to be enjoyed only in this soup. 

Something different and individual is produced. 
Something your appetite never forgets! 
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afraid of spending money, if only I could draw 
my first week’s salary. But, candidly, to learn 
up a whole new profession and beat an old hand 
at it, all in four days, struck me as fairly heavy 
going. In fact, I can see you agree with me. 

Still, there it all was, and if the large-faced 
woman set off with all this misplaced confidence 
in me, it certainly gave one a sort of flying start. 

‘‘Well,”’ I said as briskly as possible, ‘“‘I sup- 
pose I’d better have some photographs to 
begin with, if you can spare them, that is. And 
then I’ll get down to work this afternoon; and 
tonight I’ll come and see your-er-performance, 
and Oh, by the way, just remind me where 
it is you’re playing, will you?” 

I held my breath to see if she suspected any- 
thing, but all passed off well. 

“I’m at the Orpheum this week,” she said, 
“and if you get down about half past nine, 
you'll be all right.” 

“Fine,” I said. ‘‘I’ll be there.” It seemed 
almost plain sailing now to find out what she 
was called, but as a matter of fact I got the 
information even sooner than I’d hoped. 

I went back with her for five minutes after 
luncheon, which she let me pay for, by the 
way, while she collected a bundle of photo- 
graphs and gave them to me. And then I was 
just bounding down the stairs, meaning to 
buzz back to the flat and do a bit of brain- 
work, when I cannoned into a fellow on one of 
the landings, and about half the photographs 
went flying onto the floor. 

“My mistake,” he said, as friendly as you 
like; and he was just helping me to pick them 
up again when I saw him give a sort of start. 

“isxcuse me,”’ he said, ‘‘but that is Monica 
Debrett, isn’t it?” 

“More than likely,” I said, though pricking 
up my ears, as the saying goes. 

“Why, of course it is,” he said. “I saw her 
at the Orpheum only last night.” And then 
an idea seemed to strike him. ‘I say,” he said, 
‘don’t tell me she’s parted with Bert Slingsby?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘as a matter of fact, she has.” 

“Oh, I say!’ he gasped. ‘‘But don’t tell me 
you’ve got the job?” 

‘As a matter of fact,” I said, ‘‘I have.” 

“Oh, gee,” he said, “if that isn’t just my 
luck! If only I’d heard sooner! Well, never 
mind, though. It can’t be helped.’’ Then he 
seemed to think of something else. ‘‘Did you 
know old Bert?” he asked. 

“Well, no,” Isaid. ‘I can’t say [ did.” 

“Back number,” he said, shaking his head. 
“Worked hard, but no ideas. Now when, I 
was doing press stuff for Queenie Quaint I— 
but you don’t want to hear about that.” 

To be perfectly honest, though, I wasn’t at 
all sure that I didn’t. ‘‘Look here,”’ I said, ‘‘let 
me introduce myself. My name’s Peak.” 

‘““Mine’s Parker,” he said. 

“Look here,” I said. ‘‘Is there anywhere 
where I could have a quiet word with you, as it 
were?” 

“Sure,” he said. ‘Come round to the Blue 
Elephant.” And back we both went and sat 
down at the table I’d just left. I ordered some 
more coffee, so as to keep the waiter quiet, and 
Parker had some stewed fruit and a cup of tea; 
oh, yes, and a dozen oysters. He swallowed 
them all together, and smoked while he was 
doing it, but I’m bound to say he looked per- 
fectly healthy. : 

“Well, it’s like this,” I said after a bit. 
‘For reasons that we needn’t go into, I’m not 
meaning to make a permanency of this job. 
In fact, to be perfectly open with you, it’s not 
really in my line.” 

“No?” he said. 

“No,” I said. ‘In fact,.to be absolutely 
plain, I’ve got no more idea how to get Miss 
Debrett’s name into the papers than the man 
in the moon.” 

“Ts that so?”’ he said. 

“Ves,”’ I said. ‘‘So here’s what I’m going to 
propose, Mr. Parker. If you can help me to 
do the work till next pay-day, that’s this day 
week, then I’m more than willing to retire in 
your favor. How’s that?” 

I could see him turning it over in his mind, 
but he didn’t say anything for the moment. 
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“Tf it’s a question of the first week’s salary,” 
I went on, “I’m quite ready to make that up 
out of my own pocket. But for reasons that 
we needn’t go into, it’s important that I hold 
the post, nominally, that is, until next Friday. 
Well, what do you say?” 

“Waiter!” he said. ‘‘Bring me a club sand- 
wich and some strawberry jam.” 

It made me shudder, I can tell you, to see the 
kind of meal he was making, but I wasn’t 
going to leave him till he’d answered me. 

And in the end I got him to agree. ‘I’m 
pretty busy this week,” he said, ‘‘but if it’s 
cash down, I don’t mind obliging you.” 

Well, I'd raised my offer to ten »ounds by 
then, but I handed it over at once. 

“Thanks, old man,” he said, putting it in 
his pocket. ‘‘And now I’d better begin by 
taking charge of those photos.” 

‘Certainly,’ I said, passing them all across. 
“And perhaps I’d better explain—what Miss 
Debrett’s particularly keen on at the moment 
is publicity in connection with the Hospital 
Matinée on Tuesday.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘I’ll fix it.” 

“Only,” I pointed out, ‘‘she said she must 
have something original.” 

I was afraid he might balk at this, but as a 
matter of fact he seemed delighted. 

“Original,” he said. ‘‘Here—let me think a 
second.”” He shut his eyes and leaned back 
against the wall; and then suddenly he opened 
them again and said: ‘‘Feet.” 

“T beg your pardon?” I said. 

“Feet,” he repeated. ‘Miss Debrett’s a 
dancer, ain’t she? And where’d a dancer be 
without feet?” 

Nowhere, obviously; but I still didn’t quite 
follow him. 

“That’s what we’re going to concentrate on,” 
he said. ‘‘ ‘Monica Debrett’s Feet Insured for 
Ten Thousand Pounds.’ Eh? ‘The Ideal 
Foot.’ Have you got Debrett feet?’ ‘Foot- 
culture by Monica Debrett.’ Oh, yes, I see it 
all. We'll have ’em specially photographed, 
and—yes, by heck, I’ve got it!” 

‘What is it?” I said. ‘‘What have you got?” 

“Never you mind,” he said. ‘You leave all 
this to me. It may cost something, of course, 
but it’s an absolute knock-out. Ii’ll be a 
scream, I tell you. By gosh, it’ll be a riot.” 

He wouldn’t tell me another thing. Just 
jumped up there ard then, stufied the photo- 
graphs under his arm, snatched his hat and 
coat off the pegs by the door, and was gone be- 
fore you could blink. I was a bit put out, don’t 
you know. It wasn’t so much that I minded 
paying for all his food as that he’d cleared off 
without telling me where he lived or how I 
could get hold of him, or anything at all except 
that his name was Parker and that something 
was going to be a riot. 

And yet,. you know, the fellow had a way 
about him that made me feel he’d deliver the 
goods; and going back to my flat I stopped at 
a news-agent’s and told the man to send me 
every morning and evening paper until further 
notice. 

I half thought I might hear from him on the 
telephone that evening, but I never did, and 
at about half past nine I sauntered down to the 
Orpheum and asked for the seat that was being 
kept for me. There must have been some mis- 
understanding, though, because the girl there 
said she knew nothing about it; and in the end 
I had to take a box, as everything else was sold. 
Rather annoying, wasn’t it? 

I can’t say I thought a frightful lot of the 
program, either. There was a juggler just 
finishing as I came in, and then we had the in- 
terval, and then we had some glee singers— 
always a bit depressing, don’t you think?—and 
then we had a dreary sort of fellow who was 
dressed as a toreador and played the fiddle ona 
trapeze. Awfully high-toned and all that, and 
I’m bound to say the audience seémed to love 
it, but—well, sitting alone in a box is no way 
to get the best out of a show. 

As for Miss Debrett’s turn, in my opinion it 
was the deadliest of the lot. She was billed as 
“The Spirit of Choreography,” whatever that 
means, but for every minute she was skipping 


about on the stage, she must have taken five 
changing her dresses: in the wings. The net 
result was more like a symphony concert than 
a variety act, and if-she hadn’t ended up by 
turning a cart-wheel I think even the audience 
would have protested. There’s something 
about a cart-wheel, though, that’ll always get 
you five curtain calls. You’ve noticed it your- 
self? Yes, I thought so. 

In the morning I found about half a ton of 
newspapers sitting on my tea-tray, and I set 
to work on them at once. I can’t say that Mr. 
Parker had been very nippy off the mark. 
There was'an absolute rash and epidemic of 
Cuckoo Walsingham—but as for Monica 
Debrett, I couldn’t spot a single entry. 

“This won’t help things for me in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,” I thought. ‘‘I wonder if I was 
wise to leave it all in Parker’s hands.” 

It was a bit worrying, if you see what I mean, 
and I was just wondering what on earth I 
could do about it all when my telephone bell 
rang, and bless me if-it wasn’t Parker himself. 

“Look here,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t want to hustle 
you, old fellow, but when are we going to 
break loose?” 

“T thought you’d ask that,’”’ he said. ‘But 
I’ve got a big idea here, and it’s no use doing 
anything without preparing the ground. Are 
you seeing Miss Debrett today?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘‘Why?” 

“Tell her to keep Tuesday morning clear,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ve got a big story to pull off and 
I can’t fix things sooner; but I tell you, old 
boy, it’ll absolutely knock ’em all endways.” 

And that was all I could get out of him be- 
fore he rang of. Encouraging, in a way, but 
dashed unsatisfactory when Miss Debrett her- 
self came through on my line, as she did about 
five minutes later. And to cut a long story 
short, we went on like this right over the week- 
end. Parker kept on ringing through and say- 
ing the balloon was going up on Tuesday, or 
the band was going te start playing on Tuesday, 
or the corks were going to pop on Tuesday; 
and Miss Debrett was calling me up the rest 
of the time and asking me how much longer she 
was expected to see Cuckoo’s face grinning at 
her in every paper she opened, and what did I 
think I was drawing my salary for. 

Altogether, you know, it was one of the most 
awkward periods I’ve ever been through. By 
the time Tuesday came round, I was feeling like 
a cigar that’s been left out in the rain. 

However, it did come round at last, and 
about eleven o’clock Parker blew into my flat 
with enough stories about feet to set us all up 
for life. 

“T’ve fixed it all up, old man,” he said. “I’ve 
got a fellow who makes plaster casts, and he'll 
meet you at Miss Debrett’s flat at half past 
twelve. He’ll take a cast of both her feet— 
I'll have a photographer there, too—and we’re 
going to offer the result to the British Museum. 
Don’t you see? The Perfect Foot of All Ages, 
placed in the national archives for all eternity. 
How’s that for a story?” 

“Great!” I said. ‘But will they take it?” 

‘What does that matter?” he said. ‘I can 
get more space for my offer than they'll ever 
get for. their refusal. Besides, it’s the main 
story that counts, not the details. I tell you, 
it’s a crackerjack.” 

“Well, if you say so,” I said, ‘‘I suppose it 
is. Are you coming along too?” 

“Can’t manage it, old boy,” he said. ‘But 
it’s all fixed, and the evening papers are run- 
ning it big. Mind you tell her that.” 

I was a bit nervous how it would go down 
with Miss Debrett herself, but I needn’t have 
worried. She gave a hoot of joy when I told 
her on the telephone, and when I got round to 
the flat she was absolutely all over me. 

“T knew all along,” she kept saying, ‘‘that 
you’d got something big up your sleeve. 
British Museum, did you say? Gee, that'll 
be as good as a dose of poison to Cuckoo 
Walsingham. Why, it’s just grand!” 

She was all up in the air, don’t you know; 
laughing and skipping about, and stopping 
every few minutes to take another slap at 
poor Mrs. Slingsby, and it was quite a rel-ef to 
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“I would select my ‘helps’ for household work 
just as carefully—just as thoughtfully—as I select 
the instruments here in my office. 

“Why? Because twould want every bit of help 
I could get. I would want to build up a physical 
reserve, which is the best possible insurance of 
as Ss good health. 

, “Take washing and cleaning for instance. 
Here’s where soap can be of extra help to you. 
* Yet how much real thought do you—and most 
women for that matter—give to the selection of 

household soap? 

rm “If I were a woman, therefore, 1 would select 
“Ty soap—not on its color, or its shape, or its form, 

or even on its first cost—but on the extra wash- 

ing and cleaning help it would give me.” 
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Millions of women select Fels-Naptha becauseés 
it gives them EXTRA help they cannot get in any 
other shape or form. Extra help that makes it so 
much easier to get clothes safely clean! Extra 
help that lightens so much the everyday cleaning 
about the home! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is evem 
more than soap and naptha. It is an exclusives 
blending of these two great, safe cleaners in one ~ 
golden bar. { 

Here’s EXTRA help you and every woman™ 
can afford. Isn’t it worth a penny more a weeky@ 
éspecially when—your health and strength cong 
sidered—it is so much cheaper in the end? : 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Napthag 
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me when the door-bell rang and the working- 
party arrived to get on with the job. The 
photographer came first, all Vandyke beard 
and spectacles, and then the foreman, a fat 
fellow in a blue suit, and finally a couple of 
laborers, carrying spades and buckets and tar- 
paulins and enough junk to build a six-room 
model cottage with. 

In fact, the whole business was more like 
building a house than anything élse, and the 
mess they made in that little drawing-room is 
more than I’d care to describe. But Miss 
Debrett was as pleased as Punch. There she 
stood on a box on the floor, with her legs 
covered in cocoa-butter, so that the plaster 
shouldn’t stick, while the laborers made an 
enormous mud pie in the corner, and then 
started sloshing the stuff all over her feet and 
ankles, and patting it down with their spades, 
and splashing the furniture, and altogether 
working like a couple of beavers. And all the 
time she kept chattering away, and telling us 
what fun it was, and how happy it was going 
to make her public, and every now and then 
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shying more bricks at Cuckoo Walsingham. 

When this had gone on for some time, the 
foreman came and had a last look at the plaster 
himself, and then he said it would take ten 
minutes to set, and he and his men went out. 

“Don’t move till I come back, miss,’’ he said, 
“or you'll spoil the mold.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Miss Debrett; and 
she and I and the photographer settled down 
to wait. 

Well, you know, we waited a quarter of an 
hour; we waited twenty-five minutes, I should 
think; and I could see Miss Debrett was getting 
a bit impatient, as well as a bit uncomfortable. 

“Do you think they’ll be much longer?”’ she 
kept on asking. ‘I’ve got to be down at the 
theater by two o’clock, you know.” 

We waited another five minutes, and then, 
just as I was thinking of going in search of 
them, the most extraordinary thing happened. 
I heard somebody laughing and I looked round. 
The photographer was standing there with his 
spectacles in one hand and his beard in the 
other, and, by George, you know, it wasn’t the 
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photographer at all. “Parker!” I shouted out: 
“Good Lord, man, what on earth are you 
doing?” 

He grinned at me, and Miss Debrett let out 
a shriek like a liner in a fog. 

“Bert!” she screamed. ‘‘What’s the mean- 
ing of this?” 

“““Bert’?” I said. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Quite right,” said the photographer. 
“My name’s Slingsby, Mr. Peak. I’ve changed 
my mind about taking over that job of yours, 
and I’m just off to have a bite of luncheon before 
I go on to the Hospital Matinée.” He rushed 
past me to the doorway, and there he stopped. 
“Oh, by the way, Monica,” he said, “Cuckoo 
asked me to send you her love, and she’s aw- 
fully sorry you won’t be on this afternoon. 
But, you see, that stuff you’re standing in isn’t 
plaster of Paris at all. It’s Portland Cement.” 

Then he nipped through the door, slammed 
fig my face, and turned the key on the out- 
side. 

And if it’s all the same to you, old son, I 
think the rest had better be silence. 


Pig Iron by Charles G. Norr1s (continued from page 87) 


to explain; ‘I’m extremely fond of her and I 
wouldn’t hurt her fer anything in the world. 
I’ve never made—what you might call ‘love’ ‘ 
to her; there’s been no sentimental exchanges 
between us of any kind. I’ve always regarded 
Ruth as a nice kid; she’s companionable and 
sweet, and she has a truly lovely nature; but 
I’ve never thought of her, even remotely, as a 
—well, a sweetheart. I feel rotten about it. I 
gon’t know what the deuce I can do!” 

His sister made light of the matter. It was 
not his fault that the girl had fallen in love 
with him; if he had not encouraged her, she 
had no one to blame but herself. 

“T don’t wonder at her coming to care for 
you, Sam,” Narcissa said; “you’re getting 
really good-looking—do you know that?” 
When he smiled amiably, she went on firmly: 
“No, I mean it. As you get older and look less 
like an overgrown boy, you’re becoming down- 
right handsome! I don’t blame Ruth for com- 
ing to care for you at all; only I think she’s an 
awful goose to let you know about it.” 

“Hang it!”’ he exclaimed. “It does make me 
mad to think of her bothering about me. I 
don’t know what to do about it. When I go 
back to New York, Ill have to put up at 
Uncle Cyrus’s house again, and it doesn’t seem 
exactly right to Ruth.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself; Ruth’ll get over it 
: Did it ever occur to you to marry Ruth? 
From what you tell me, and from what I’ve 
heard about her, she’d make a nice wife.” 

‘“What—Ruth? Marry Ruth? You must be 
joking!” The idea amused him with its ab- 
surdity. ‘She wouldn’t have me—wouldn’t 
think of it for a minute!” 

“Why, you big silly! She’s in love with you. 
My dear Sam, she’d jump into your arms.” 

“Well-l Her brother shrugged his 
shoulders and frowned. ‘There’s no likeli- 
hood of that. I’m very fond of Ruth, but I don’t 
think I’d like her very much as a wife. She’s 
not my style, and I’m certainly not hers.” 

Of his brother-in-law during the two months 
he was in Framingham, Sam saw not half as 
much as he wished. Phineas was now a man 
of thirty-three or -four. He was lean, with 
deep lines on either side of his mouth. His 
eyes were sharp and keen. He had a likable, 
pleasant face, although somewhat worried and 
preoccupied at times, and carried about him 
an air of important affairs. 

His three stores demanded a great deal of 
his time and attention; he had managers in 
charge of each and part of his days was spent 
in a buckboard wagon equipped with rubber- 
tired wheels drawn by a handsome pair of fast 
trotters which carried him swiftly from 
Framingham to Holliston, to Milford and back 
again. He spoke with pride of the chain of 
Holliday stores and predicted a time when they 
would extend clear from Worcester to Boston. 


Sam looked upon his sister’s husband with 
frank admiration. 

One August day Sam rose early, drove with 
his brother-in-law as far as Milford, and walked 
the rest of the way to Mendon, loitering along 
the familiar roads, visiting the old farmhouse, 
skirting the wall of the stony pasture and the 
spot under the willows of Miller’s Creek where 
he had often bathed. His heart was full as he 
turned his back upon these scenes; he thought 
sorrowfully of his father and mother; it seemed 
to him they had had so little of satisfaction in 
their lives. 

His own stretched before him, and he re- 
solved anew to build well for the years that lay 
ahead. Success! So much depended upon 
whether or not a man was successful. He saw 
clearly now that Evelyn would have spelled 
disaster for him. She was no mate for a man 
with ambition. A wife was an integral part of 
her husband’s life, and if his was to be one of 
achievement, then when he, Sam, was ready to 
marry, it would perhaps be better to choose 
with his head rather than his heart. 

A few days before, he had had a second letter 
from Evelyn from San Francisco. The career 
of “‘The Belle of the Bowery Company”’ had 
ended there in disaster. Dutch Koenig had 
appeared from New York, but declined to put 
any more money in the venture. He had de- 
parted on a trip, taking Dais with him. 

Evelyn was “broke,” she was in desperate 
need, she didn’t have any clothes and hardly 
enough to eat; she was as faithful as ever to 
him, she meant to continue so till she died. 
Couldn’t he find it in his heart to forgive her 
and send her a little money? For the present 
she was filling out in the chorus with Myrtle 
Flynn in a jay place called Woodward’s Gar- 
dens. She bemoaned the day she had ever 
been persuaded to leave him and longed to 
come back to him. If he could scrape the 
money together for her railroad fare she’d leave 
the day it arrived. 

“Oh, Sammy-boy—dear Sammy-boy,” she 
wrote, “don’t be hard on your old Ev. She’s 
sorry she done what she did to you, and she 
prays every day in her heart that you’ll forgive 
her and some day be good to her again. Here’s 
a dozen hugs and kisses from your sorry and 
loving girl.” 

And there followed twelve circles containing 
as many vigorously marked crosses. 

Sam smiled grimly when he read the appeal 
and his expression did not alter as he tore the 
letter carefully and deliberately into small bits 
and tossed the heap into a waste-paper basket. 
Her request for money was the last straw in his 
disillusionment. 

The two months she had spent with his sister 
and brother-in-law had been a time not only of 
convalescence but of mental readjustment. A 
firm determination to make something of his 


life now fired him. He was eager to put him- 
self to the test. 

Toward the end of August he wrote to Mr. 
Faber. The answer though reassuring was at 
the same time, Sam observed, cautious: when- 
ever Mr. Smith was sufficiently strong enough 
to come back to work, he would be given a 
trial as a salesman. Sam kissed his sister 
warmly, took little Mary in his arms, left a 
message of thanks and farewell for Phineas, 
who was in Boston at the time, and departed. 

“Dear old girl,” he said as he kissed Narcissa 
for the last time at the station, “you’ve been 
wonderful to me, and I never felt stronger or 
better in my life. I’ll show ’em down there that 
Sam Smith’s a boy to be reckoned with. You'll 
be proud of me one day, sis.” 


During his last few days at Framingham, 
Sam’s thoughts frequently had turned toward 
Ruth and he had worried as to what his man- 
ner should be when he met her. 

But the girl took the character of their re- 
lationship into her own hands. She greeted 
him with an easy friendliness and good com- 
radery, even with an air of gaiety. There was 
no trace in her manner of the old constraint and 
diffidence. Her unaffectedness was vaguely 
disconcerting. 

He was full of enthusiasm upon his return 
for everybody and everything. On the very 
first night he called on Mr. Wright, bounding 
up the stairs as soon as the click of the lock 
in the front door permitted him to enter, and 
grasping the large fat hand of his surprised 
friend with warmth and affection. 

“Well, well, well, my boy,” said Mr. Wright, 
“So you’re back again! I’m delighted to see 
you. You look splendidly, brown and vigorous 
with your tanned cheeks and hard muscles 
—just like your old self . . . You know 
Stanford Marsh.” 


Sam’s ardor was somewhat dashed at the. 


sight of Mr. Wright’s guest. He had not ob- 
served the young man when he entered the 
room and now discovered him established in a 
large easy chair, his feet propped upon another. 
Sam remembered*his manner had never been 
overcordial to himself, but now Marsh greeted 
him with a fair show of pleasant friendliness. 
He had just returned from @aris, he informed 
Sam, where he had been for several months. 

“Paris is a wonderful place,” he drawled. 
“T’d like to live there for the rest of my life . . . 
How’s your pretty cousin?” 

Sam reddened and reported she seemed well. 
He wondered why it was that Marsh always 
irritated him. 

Mr. Wright showed genuine interest in his 
inquiries about Sam’s recovery, how he had 
spent his days in Framingham and what were 
his plans for the: future. He nodded ap- 


provingly to all the young man’s answers. 
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At the LAKE PLACID Club 
133 Women Guests say they find this 
) keep their skin smooth and soft 


soap best to 







Tue Lake PLACID CLUB has deen 
called “a University Club in the 
wilderness.” It numbers among its 
guests some of the most distinguished 
men and women in America. It is 
unique in this country—rivalling, 
in its wonderful winter sports, the 
great Alpine resorts of St. Moritz 
and Chamonix. 

Ariong 208 women interviewed 
this season at Lake Placid Club, 
Woodbury’s is more than seven 
times as popular as any other soap. 
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Their (Comments 
in their own words 


“TI find it most helpful in this cli- 
mate, especially in the winter, when 
the air is so drying to the skin.” 
“Tt seems to protect my skin from 
the effects of out-doors, keeping it 
very smooth.” 
“Tt keeps my skin so soft.” 


“The only satisfactory soap for 
the face I’ve ever used.” 


“T never could use soap on my 
face until I used Woodbury’s. Other 
soaps always left my skin smarting 
and uncomfortable.” 








RILLIANT, rosy, laughing faces, 
soft, smooth as flowers in their 
setting of snow and ice— 


Women with the perfection of out- 
door beauty—they flock year by year 
to the Lake Placid Club, unsurpassed 
throughout the world for its winter 
sports. 


Straight from the tropical warmth 
of their town houses to a land of frost 
and wind, of crystal cold; out all day 
skating, skiing, tobogganing, making 
a plaything of winter; how do these 
women manage to keep their skin 
soft and smooth, exquisite in spite of 
exposure to thedry Adirondack winds? 

We asked 208 women guests at the 
Lake Placid Club what toilet soap 
they found best for the care of 
their skin. 
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Nearly two-thirds answered that they 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap because 
of its wonderful effect in keeping their 
skin in good condition in spite of the 
out-door exposure. 


A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls 
for absolutely pure ingredients. It 
also deimands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary 
toilet soap. 

Around each cake of 
Woodburv’s Facial 
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Soap is wrapped a booklet containing 
special treatments for common skin 
defects. A 25c cake lasts a month or 
six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you will see an 
improvement in your complexion. Get 
your Woodbury’s today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


OW! THE NEW, LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 
YOUR WOODBURY TREATMENT FOR 10 DAYS 
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“What do you hear from the fellows?” Sam 
asked. 

“Oh, I have news—good news! A long letter 
from Jack Cheney only yesterday. He and 
Madison are living in Berlin together and they 
think they’ll stay there another year. Matt’s 
going in for gynecology and Jack for surgery. 
They both hope they’ll be able to tie up with 
some big doctor here in New York when they 
come back.” 

“Way last Christmas I had a letter from 
Jack,” Sam observed, and with a note of regret 
in his voice he added: “I never answered it.” 

“Ah—you ought to write him,”’ Mr. Wright 
counseled. 

“T wouldn’t be a doctor if you paid me,” 
Stanford Marsh observed. “It’s a rotten life.” 

“Well, I think I’ll be running along,” Sam 
remarked. 

Mr. Wright accompanied him regretfully to 
the door. ‘See you at Bible class Sunday?” he 
queried, his arm about the other’s shoulders. 
“The boys will be delighted to have you back 
again. We’ll give you an ovation.” 

Sam smiled evasively. ‘Well, perhaps,” he 
said, but he had no intention of entering Mr. 
Wright’s Sunday-school class ever again. 

The next day was Saturday, and with money 
he had borrowed from Narcissa, he spent the 
day purchasing for himself a new wardrobe. 
He was sorely in need of it. Sunday followed 
and although the thought of church filled him 
with distaste, he accompanied his uncle, aunt 
and Ruth to the morning service. 

His uncle and Ruth remained for the Sunday- 
school session, but Sam left for home with his 
aunt. As slowly they made their way together 
up the crowded aisle and through the hot lobby 
toward one of the staircases, unexpectedly they 
came upon Stanford Marsh. 

Aunt Sarah at once beamed a recognition. 
“Why, Mr. Marsh! How delightful! So you’re 
back again? Well, this is indeed a pleasure! 
Ruth enjoyed your postals so much.” 

Marsh murmured something about Paris, 
and Mrs. Smith immediately took him up. 

“Oh, yes, Paris! It must be wonderful over 
there with all the pictures and the Seine and 
everything. But I’m sure you’re glad to be 
home again. You know my nephew, of course, 
Mr. Marsh?” 

Sam explained they had met the previous 
evening. He tugged gently at his aunt’s arm, 
but Mrs. Smith was not to be hurried. 

“Ruth will be delighted to know you’re 
back,” she said more than once. “You must 
come round and tell us all about your stay 
over there. Why couldn’t you come over to 
dinner today after Sunday-school is over? 
You can walk over with Ruth. Just a family 
dinner, you know—just like always.” 

“T have an engagement, Mrs. Smith, but 
thank you very much.” 

“Well, how about supper time? Just cold 
meat, you understand, and some salad. We 
have the best baked beans Sunday night you 
ever tasted, though I do say so myself.” 

Marsh flashed his beautiful white teeth, and 
with a confused laugh confessed he had an 
engagement for that hour, too. 

“Oh, you popular man!” Aunt Sarah said, 
flipping her fingers at him disapprovingly. 
“Well, come some time soori, then. You're 
quite welcome, you know. T['ll tell Ruth to 
bring you round, for I must hear all about 
Paris. Good-by.” 

Sam ‘guided his aunt down the broad stair- 
way to the street, his hand beneath her elbow. 
He was deeply annoyed by his aunt’s effusive- 
ness with Stanford Marsh. It seemed an out- 
rageous procedure to him that Ruth should 
thus be thrust upon him. He knew the young 
man repelled her. He turned presently upon 
his aunt with a determined expression. 

“T can’t for the life of me see what you find 
to like in that fellow, Aunt Sarah. He’s no 
good, and I think you make Ruth unhappy by 
encouraging him to pay her attention.” 

“Tut, tut, Samuel! What a tone to take! 
Just because you don’t like Mr. Marsh, you 
fancy Ruth doesn’t either. He’s a very fine 
young fellow; he is the son of one of our 
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merchant princes; he’s rich and will inherit a 
great fortune and a very enviable position. 
You know nothing against him and have 
nothing against him but your personal dislike. 
That’s no reason, and—and you’!l make a mis- 
take, I can tell you, if you say a word of criti- 
cism about him to Ruth. 

“T don’t know as I have a right to say so, but 
I happen to be aware that Ruth—well, that 
Ruth is a little touched in that direction. I 
think the girl was very down at heart all the 
time Mr. Marsh was away. I’m not wholly 
in her confidence, of course, but I can tell you 
this much: many a time I’ve passed the door 
of her room and I’ve distinctly heard her in 
there crying—and I know that kind of crying! 

“You mean well, Samuel, and I believe 
you’ve had a change of heart and that God in 
His infinite mercy has seen fit to redeem you, 
and I believe that if you’ll steady down, you'll 
amount to something, but you mustn’t inter- 
fere with matters that do not’ concern you. 
Ruth knows her own mind, and don’t you for- 
get it. She’s deeply in love with Stanford 
Marsh, or I miss my guess.” 

Sam glanced at his aunt’s set face as she 
marched along beside him and saw the useless- 
ness of saying anything further. He shrugged, 
setting his jaw grimly. 

“What’s more,’ Aunt Sarah said finally, 
“your uncle thinks so, too.” 


It was with a beating heart, the next morn- 
ing, that Sam, by the route with which for the 
first three years of his stay in New York he had 
grown so familiar, walked down-town toward 
the offices of Hartshone & Faber. 

Mr. Faber was pleasantly affable, nothing 
more. Sam told him he was eager to go to 
work. The employer looked troubled; he 
scratched his dark curly hair and frowned. 

‘“‘Pusiness ain’d so good,” he told Sam. “T’ll 
give you a chance—fifteen a veek und your 
carfare—but I can’t allow you no expense ac- 
cound till ve see vat you can do. Und I tell 
you, Schmidt, times ain’d any too good; I can’t 
keep you on der pay-roll if you don’t bring in 
some pusiness. Ve’'ll give you a trial. Dat’s 
fair, ain’d it?” 

“T don’t want anything more than that, Mr. 
Faber. I believe I can sell our line; I’m pretty 
well acquainted with it, you know.” 

“Veil, you go see Haussmann; he’s got der 
city salesmen und he’ll try you out.” 

Haussmann gave Sam a dingy pack of dog- 
eared cards snapped together with an elastic. 
On these were listed the names of various 
plumbers, carpenters, machinists and users of 
hardware in the city of Newark who were not 
customers of Hartshone & Faber. Haussmann 
had no suggestions to offer or advice to give. 

Sam sat down at one of the vacant salesmen’s 
desks and slowly turned the thumbed and 
dirty cards over one by one. He began to ap- 
preciate what lay before nim; every joiner and 
mechanic in the bundle had been canvassed 
again and again; Dimond, Harridan & Hecht 
were big jobbers in Newark and most of the 
small dealers in that locality bought their sup- 
plies from them. He stared at the cards in his 
hand . . . Howtostart in! How to land his 
first order! 

“Gus T. Lightbody.” 

Why not Gus as well as anyone? He’d never 
get a nickel’s worth of business sitting in a 
grouch at a desk. 

He set off for Newark, studying the firm’s 
catalog on boat and train. It was a dreary 
trip, but he refused ‘o let himself think. He 
had to fight through; > did not see how at that 
moment, but one experience must lead to an- 
other, and if he made up his mind to endure a 
hundred disappointments, success must come 
at last. 

After an hour’s searching through grimy, 
hideous streets in a foul part of the city, he 
discovered Mr. Lightbody sitting on the two- 
stepped stoop of his blackened hole of a shop, 
soldering the rusty bottom of a saucepan. 

The new salesman pleasantly attacked him, 
flipped his catalog open, talked of tools, labor- 
saving devices, modern mechanical inventions, 


of progress, foresightedness and proper equip- 
ment. Mr. Lightbody listened, spat, and ap- 
plied the tip of his soldering iron. At the end 
of ten minutes Sam solicited an order; it didn’t 
make the slightest difference how small it was. 
Mr. Lightbody at this point finished his job, 
and with a “Naw, I guess I got all I need; I 
make my own tools,” went within. Sam, feel- 
ing that perseverance in selling was a vital 
factor toward success, followed him and in his 
most ingratiating tones began his arguments 
over again. But here Mr. Lightbody suddenly 
turned on him and in a voice that made Sam’s 
ears hum, roared: 

“Say—vyou git out of here!” 

The smiling words died on the new sales- 
man’s lips, and the next moment he found him- 
self again in the dusty, gritty, smelling street. 

What now? 

He walked to the corner and stood blinking 
in the sun. From an inside pocket he drew the 
list of possibilities he had made from the file. 

“Galunski and Hogheimer—carpenters and 
builders—g Columbia Street.” 

Columbia Street? How to find Columbia 
Street? 

He made inquiries. It was on the other side 
of town, he was told. Purchasing a cheap map 
of Newark, he went into a dairy, established 
himself at the farthest end of the counter and 
over his luncheon of milk and doughnuts, 
studied the intricate network of streets and 
marked several localities he sought. 

During the course of the afternoon he visited 
four of these. One man, an informing neighbor 
communicated, was in jail, another had moved 
away, still a third had married and now, with 
the help of his wife, was conducting a flourish- 
ing laundry; Galunski and Hogheimer were 
both out on a job in Elizabeth. 

Beaten, hot and tired, toward five o’clock 
Sam was trudging back in the direction of the 
city’s center when he passed a small, clean, 
enterprising-looking hardware store. At once, 
with renewed hope, he entered. The man be- 
hind the counter was bald-headed, had a bright, 
shining, round face. He smiled in friendly 
fashion as Sam introduced himself. 

“You work for a good concern, young man,” 
this agreeable person told him. “I know 


' Hartshone and Faber well; they’ve got a fine 


line. I sell a lot of H. and F. tools; they seem 
to give satisfaction. But all my orders go to 
Dimond, Harridan and Hecht; they’ve always 
treated me right.” 

Sam thanked him and went upon his way. 

He would not let himself get discouraged. 
He must expect plenty of turn-downs at first. 

Deciding to spend the night at a cheap hotel 
and start out fresh in the morning, he tele- 
graphed his uncle he would not be home. 

The second day was no better in results than 
the first. It was heart-rending to spend hours 
finding a man only to learn that he was either 
dead or had moved away or was not at home. 
Of the bundle of cards—four inches thick— 
that Haussmann had given him, Sam had 
selected twenty-six as the most likely of the 
number. He would remain in Newark, he de- 
termined, until he had interviewed or at least 
tracked down every one of the twenty-six. At 
the end of the fifth day he completed this pro- 
gram and returned to New York to report to 
Haussmann he had not secured so much as a 
single order. 

“You can try Brooklyn next week,” Hauss- 
mann promised, “but Brooklyn’s pretty well 
gone over. I thought you’d stand a better 
show in Newark.” 

Sam went back to his uncle’s house, climbed 
the stairs to his room, flung himself on the bed 
and studied the grotesque and oddly misshapen 
fish upon the ceiling. 

Failure! That was to be the way of it. 
Haussmann would continue to hand him soiled 
and battered bundles of cards bearing the 
names of dead or hopeless ‘“‘prospects” and at 
the end of a month, or six weeks at the outside, 
Mr. Faber would send for him and tell him . . . 
Sam could hear the thick speech and words. 
And then? 

He went down to dinner when Meggs rang the 
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CY HE 


DPUCHESSE 
de RICHELIEU 


tells how to keep» 
the skin exquisitely 
soft and lovely 


“Care OF THE SKIN, in my opinion, can 
best be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin exquisitely 


soft and lovely.” 


“dusdnuss ro » Adder 


S a young girl growing up in aristo- 
cratic Baltimore, there was that 
about the future Duchesse de Richelieu 
which caused all who saw her to predict 
for her a great career. 


Patrician she was, even then—though 
in the best American tradition. The head 
was finely-modeled with its crown c° 
golden hair. The blue eyes looked out 
from under delicately level brows. Her 
skin had the exquisite fineness, the fragile 
delicacy that bespeak centuries of breed- 
ing, yet with the freshness, the bloom of 
a young race. 


As if beauty and charm were not enough, 
nature bestowed upon her yet another gift— 
a soprano voice of rare lyric quality. 


When by her marriage this favored young 
American added to her native endowment the 
heritage of one of the proudest names of old 
France, she was drawn at once into the glam- 
orous whirl of international social life. 


Asked how, through all her exacting social 
and musical activities, she continues to retain 





Every skin needs these Two Creams used 
by the beautiful women of society. 








“Beauty anv CHARM in her own 
right and by marriage one of the 
mightiest names of the aristocracy 
of ancient France! Inher New York 
home, the Duchesse de Richelieu 


her freshness and bloom, she replied: 

“Care of the skin. It is an obligation al- 
ways to appear with a complexion fresh and 
radiant, never betraying the least trace of any 
weariness or imperfection. And this care, in 
my opinion, can best be had by the daily use 
of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


. of beautiful and distinguished 
women everywhere have found in these 
same two delicate, fragrant creams made by 
Pond’s the perfect equipment for keeping their 
fragile skins just exquisite. 

Before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with 
Pona’s Cold Cream, patting it lavishly over and 
letting it stay on several moments. Now with a 
soft cloth or tissue remove all the cream and 
the loosened dirt and dust which its pure oils 
have brought to the surface from the roots 
of your pores. Repeat the process. If your 
skin is dry, pat more cream on and leave it 
over night. 


Several times by day, especially after you’ve 
returned from hours out of doors, cleanse your 
face, throat and the V of your neck with 
Pond’s Cold Cream the same way—and finish 
with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice to 
close the pores. 


After these daytime cleansings, smooth over 
your refreshed, invigorated skin ever so little of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Its soft protection 
against wind and dust and chapping cold 
makes it delightful to use just before going out. 
But what pleases you most of all is the even, 
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presides over the famous collection 
of books, furniture and bibelots, 
many of which have come down 
to her husband from the great 
Cardinal, first Duc de Richelieu. 


exquisite tone it lends your skin. Flick on your 
powder and see with enchantment how evenly 
it lies, how natural is the glow it gives your 
skin, and how long it stays just so! 

When you buy your own Pond’s creams ask 
for the large-sized jar of the Cold Cream which 
lasts so well. Both creams come in two sizes 
of smaller jars and in tubes. 


Amone other beautiful women who have 
praised these famous creams for the care 
of the skin are: 


HER MAJESTY, MARIE, 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 


FREE OFFER: Mail coupon for free tubes 
of these Two famous Creams and directions for 
using them. 

Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. A, 
141.Hudson Street, New York City. 





Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 


LEE ae ny oe SOO ey ee Pep aoe eon aan ae eee 
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old clapper bell, saw his uncle, his aunt and 
Ruth, gave them as cheerful a report of his 
week’s efforts as he could manage, listened to 
their gossip about the missionary crusade 
Doctor McIntosh was inaugurating, and re- 
turned to his room, to his problem. 

New territory—a new field. That must be 
the solution. A new field—a new field—a new 
field! Suddenly something caught at his brain. 
He reared up and pulled himself to the edge of 
the bed to sit there, staring at the floor, his 
pulse beginning to race. 

Phineas!. Phineas carried tools, farmers’ im- 
plements—all sorts of things! He’d jump at 
the price Sam could offer him. His dealings 
now were with the National Hardware Com- 
pany, Hartshone & Faber’s chief competitors 
throughout all New England. 

His brain was galloping now. A midnight 
train would land him in Framingham tomor- 
row, Saturday morning, and Sunday Phineas 
would be at home—by heaven, he’d make 
Phineas give him a big order. 

In feverish haste he began to pack his old 
valise. 

The order he secured from his brother-in- 
law on that flying week-end marked what Sam 
regarded as his start in business. It was the 
commencement of his bicycle tours. Bicycles 
were just beginning to come into general use. 
They had passed from the high-front-wheeled 
variety to the type Known as the “safety 
bicycle.”” It took little thought on Sam’s part 
to realize that this new style of conveyance 
afforded a means by which he could reach the 
small-town general merchandise stores where 
lay his field of operation. 

All through the farming districts of Massa- 
chusetts, in every village and at almost every 
road junction, stood one of these general mer- 
chandise emporiums which, in that day, pur- 
sued a more or less desultory trade with 
farmers in the vicinity. Sam was intimately 
familiar with the character of such establish- 
ments; he was confident that there were hun- 
dreds of small crossroad houses that had never 
seen a salesman’s face. 

His first experience with these rural traders 
amply convinced him he was right, and the 
sheaf of orders he turned in at his office 
brought the surprised look and comment 
from Mr. Faber for which he had so earnestly 
hoped. 

It was a pleasant life cycling in the glory of 
autumn through the New England villages 
with their white church spires, their peaceful 
grassy commons, leaf-strewn and bordered with 
trees now flaming fire. His bicycle everywhere 
aroused comment, and many an effective 
first impression was made upon a curious old 
proprietor and the group of idlers hanging 
about his shop, by a cheerful demonstration of 
how the new “contraption” worked. Some- 
times Sam slept in a barn, sometimes in a way- 
side inn. 

His first week was easy going. He was 
known, or his father had been known, to most 
of the storekeepers in the small centers close 
to Mendon. They had heard of Phineas 
Holliday, too, and because of these relation- 
ships, he had met with kindly receptions. But 
when he was obliged to introduce himself and 
begin his selling talk without such recom- 
mendations, it was another matter. At times 
it was disheartening; days would go by without 
so much as an order for a hammer or an ax. 
Then, unaccountably, would come an un- 
heralded week when it seemed that wherever 
he went the country storekeepers were glad 
to make his acquaintance, orders were booked, 
food and lodging were offered, and the .world 
and life became wonderful and thrilling. 

But winter arrived, and weeks ensued of 
weary and baffling idleness. Mr. Faber sent 
him to Springfield and Worcester but there he 
found the going hard, for the National Hard- 
ware Company had practically a monopoly of 
all business. 

On one or two of his visits to the city, Sam 
observed that Stanford Marsh had renewed 
his attentions to Ruth. He heard of his taking 
her to the theater, he found him at the table, or 
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it was mentioned that he had been to dinner 
during the week. That Mrs. Smith was throw- 
ing her niece at the head of this eligible young 
man was obvious to everyone; and the eligible 
young man himself would have been stupid 
indeed had he not recognized her purpose. Yet 
it seemed in no wise to disturb or alarm him. 
Toward Mrs. Smith he was unfailingly re- 
spectful and polite. He pursued his course 
tranquilly, called on Ruth, sent her flowers, in- 
vited her and her aunt to the theater, brought 
the girl an occasional book or a trifling present, 
sent her a modest little pearl and turquoise 
brooch at Christmas time, and appeared con- 
tent with this leisurely courtship—if courtship 
indeed it was. 

Did he really care for Ruth? That question 
none of them could answer. Did he intend to 
ask her to marry him? Regarding this, Sam, 
at least, felt no curiosity. Confident he knew 
in what direction Ruth’s affections really lay, 
guarding her secret carefully and with never 
even a hint that he remembered the disclosure 
of her feelings toward himself, he was content 
to let matters drift, feeling that whatever 
pleasure she might derive from her suitor’s 
attentions was so much gain for her. 

Such was the state of affairs during the holi- 
days and the early weeks of the New Year. In 
February Sam was in Worcester and Spring- 
field. New York did not see him for nine weeks. 
When he returned to New York he found a 
new situation at his uncle’s house. 

Aunt Sarah during the interval had become 
impatient with Stanford’s dilatory tactics and 
one evening invited the young man into the 
parlor, and there frankly asked his intentions. 
Marsh, in confusion, had assured the girl’s 
aunt that he hoped some day to make Ruth 
his wife; Aunt Sarah thereupon had im- 
mediately sent for the girl and there had been 
nothing left for him to do but to propose. 

Ruth and Stanford were engaged! Mrs. 
Smith announced the fact to her nephew with 
a triumphant eye. They were engaged, and 
were to be married in June. Sam went straight 
to Ruth for a confirmation of the report, and 
she admitted it with an even smile. 

Ruth to marry Stanford Marsh! Be his wifel 
Sam’s indignation rose. Yet there were the 
facts, and unquestionably the half-hearted 
suitor had now become a very ardent one. He 
was all attentiveness, eagerness, fervor. In 
his very warmth and new enthusiasm, Sam 
found offense. 

Descending the stairs late one night—it was 
close to twelve o’clock—he paused at the head 
of the last flight and his heart came knocking 
into his throat at the sight in the hall below. 
Stanford had been calling upon Ruth and now 
was in the act of departing. As Sam watched, 
he saw Marsh put his arms about Ruth and 
kiss her, his lips finding her neck, her hair, her 
cheek as he tipped her face upward. 

“Good night, you—you darling,” Sam heard 
him say tensely, his eyes shining; “see you 
tomorrow.” He hung upon his parting look, 
then quickly went out. 

Sam could not see Ruth’s face. She was 
leaning against the wall, and after Stanford 
had gone she did not move for some moments, 
starting violently when she heard Sam’s de- 
scending step. . 

“Oh, it’s you!” Her face was white and 
frightened, her eyes wild. 

He was breathing hard as he approached her, 
his soul sick and in revolt. ‘Come in here,” 
he commanded, indicating the parlor. When 
she obeyed, he shut the heavy door of the room 
carefully and quietly behind him. 

“Now look here, Ruth, I want to know 
something,”’ he said harshly, his glance sharp 
and determined, his brows savagely knit. ‘Do 
you love that man?” 

She met his look steadily, her eyes unfalter- 
ing, a dark flood of color sobering her whole 
face. Before she could speak he checked her. 

“Just a minute, Ruth—sit down and let me 
talk to you a little, will you? I don’t admire 
your friend. I admit that frankly. I know 
nothing against him, but he rubs me the wrong 
way. Naturally I hate to see you marry a 


man about whom I feel that way. Ruth—I— 
I like you—we've always been good friends— 
but you can’t—you can’t love a bounder like 
that—and marrying a maa you don’t love is 
just—just . . 

Words suddenly deserted him. Troubled 
and scowling, he stared at her as she stood 
looking down at the black iron shield that 
closed the mouth of the fireplace, one small 
foot on the shining nickel rod that fenced the 
hearth, an arm outstretched, the hand resting 
on the mantelpiece; her brow was still dark, 
her face set and somber. In that flashing 
moment he realized that Ruth was a woman— 
he had always thought of her as a child; she 
was glorious when roused. 

Suddenly the desire came to ask her to marry 
him—to be his wife—not Stanford’s—but his! 
The question pressed, the words trembled on 
his lips. He could not say them; he knew he 
did not love her. 

Love her? Yes, but not as he had Evelyn. 
That was real, that was passion which had 
seared his soul with hot flame, turned him 
dizzy, set his temples throbbing, his pulses 
racing. He felt nothing like that for Ruth. 
He couldn’t say he loved her when he didn’t— 
notin that way. 

Hurriedly he began to plead again, repeating 
his first words, fearful he might be betrayed 
into saying what he had been thinking. 

“What do you want to marry him for? Whv 
do you let Aunt Sarah bully you? You don’t 
like him—I know you don’t. Ah, Ruth—Ruth— 
you're mad! You’re sacrificing your whole life 
to please Aunt Sarah! It’s a shame, a terrible 
shame . . . And oh, how can you let a man 
like that kiss you? Ugh!” 

He made a face of horror and a shudder 
passed through him. Ruth turned on him 
sharply, her solemn round eyes flashing. 

“T want you to understand, I Jove to kiss him 
—I love to have him take me in his arms and 
hold me—I love him—I adore him—he’s the 
most wonderful man in the world—and I’m 
going to marry him, understand—I’m going 
to marry him.” 

Sam gulped and scowled. She shot another 
angry glance at him, then swept past him, her 
head high, her hands shut into fists, and hur- 
ried from the room. Dazed, his mouth open, 
he sank slowly into a chair. 

““My Lord!” he whispered. He thrust his 
hand savagely through his hair and shut his 
eyes. 

Just what were Ruth’s motives in consenting 
to marry Stanford Marsh, Sam did not attempt 
to understand, but he was certain she did not 
love him. 

With a troubled heart he returned to Spring- 
field the following day. The winter had broken 
earlier than usual, and he was once more able 
to take to his bicycle and reestablish contact 
with the crossroads merchants. Orders came 
pouring in. 

But Ruth and the thought of her marrying 
Stanford Marsh occupied his mind. On a 
Sunday when he had been able to reach 
Framingham by a hard ride, he unburdened 
himself to his sister. His dark looks and 
troubled words made Narcissa study him with 
sudden suspicion. 

“You’re sure you’re not in love with her 
yourself, Sammy?” she asked pointedly. 

“Absolutely,” he assured her. ‘“There’s 
only one woman I ever loved and she wasn’t 
worthy of it. I don’t feel that way about 
Ruth. Poor little Ruth!” 

“There isn’t any question in my mind, my 
dear, but what she cares for you. Why don’t 
you ask her to marry you?” 

: — can I, feeling about Evelyn the way 

o? 

“She knows about Evelyn, but you love and 
admire Ruth in a different way. You can tell 
her so. She’d make you a good wife, Sammy. 
You'll love her fast enough after you’re marri ed 
to her. I shouldn’t hesitate, if I were you.’ 

The thoughtful stare from under his thick, 
contracted brows brought from his sister a 
quick laugh. He did not answer her at the 
moment, but the idea she had planted in him 
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The New-Day 














Jewett Sedan 


The New-Day Car for New-Day Needs 


The new-day car is here—and 
it's a Jewett! 

It is the answer of one of the 
automotive industry’s oldest, 
strongest and most successful 
organizations to today’s vital 
motoring needs and problems. 
No surface comparison can 
adequately gauge this car’s 
worth. Measure it instead 
against the situations and 
emergencies of driving. 

Begin, if you like, with the 
severest test of all—take the 
new-day Jewett into close- 
packed city traffic. 

Dart in and out—shoot swiftly 
ahead of the jain—stop with 
soft smoothness—park in 
spaces you would have thought 
impossibly small! 

Realization will come quickly 
—that here is a car, marvel- 
ously responsive to your touch, 
which takes instant advantage 
of every opening, gets you 


othe } 








The New-Day Car 


A modern, high-efficiency motor— 
6 cylinders—with a fiashing ‘‘pick- 
up” that shoots you out of tangled 
traffic in the flick of an eye. 

Paige hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, 
bringing you to cushioned rest 
almost instantaneously from any 
normal driving speed. 

Fullest possible development in ease 
of control—response to wheel and 
throttle that makes this car seem to 
answer to your wish rather than 
your touch. 

Amazing roominess—more than in 
many 130 inch wheelbase sedans— 
easy entrance and exit—luxurious 
comfort. 

Clearest of clear vision that reveals 
the unwary pedestrian and makes 
it impossible for another car to 
approach unseen. 

New accomplishments in economy 
—of first cost operation and upkeep. 
And Jewett’s lowest closed car price. 
All this made possible by 17 years 
of Paige experience and with high 
quality certified by standards from 
which Paige has never deviated. 











ew-Day | 


through streets that seem im- 
penetrable, lets you come and 
go as you please where ordi- 
narily you would never try to 





drive. A new-day car for new- 
day needs! 

Then leave the crowded streets 
and seek unfrequented country 
roads where the new-day 
Jewett will reveal a quality of 
performance which not even 
preceding Jewetts, acknowl- 
edged masters of the open 
road, can surpass. 

After years of preparation, the 
new-day Jewett is in the hands 
of Paige and Jewett dealers 
the country over. 

Let nothing prevent your see- 
ing the new-day Jewett with- 
out delay! And do not stop with 
a casual inspection, for the 
better you learn to know this 
car the more you will appreci- 
ate its unusualness—its right to 
be known as “The New-Day 


Car For New-Day Needs.” 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. (707) 
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pursued him unceasingly during the days and 
weeks that followed. 

Marry? Marry Ruth? He and little Ruth 
for the rest of life? It was an amazing thought, 
far from unpleasant, not wholly alluring. 

Faber wired him to come down to New York 
in mid-April for a conference. Saia had sup- 
posed he was to remain in the city a bare 
twenty-four hours, but the absence of one of 
the most important salesmen in the West de- 
layed matters. He had time to observe the 
course of affairs at his uncle’s house. 

Ruth was unhappy. During the few weeks 
of his absence, a marked change had taken 
place in the girl; she had become thinner and 
paler, was given to quick flushes and sudden 
pallors that turned her olive cheeks a sickly 
yellow. 

Sam observed her with an ‘increasingly 
troubled heart. His aunt seemed blind to the 
girl’s agitation and nervousness. The older 
woman spoke enthusiastically of the young 
couple’s plans, of Stanford’s brilliant prospects, 
of his devotion, his charm, his money. 

The conference of salesmen was called, was 
brought to an early end, and the various repre- 
sentatives of Hartshone & Faber scattered, 
but Sam could not bring himself to go. He 
delayed one day, he put off his departure an- 
other. He watched Ruth, he »atched his 
aunt, heard them discuss the varicus engage- 
ments that involved the-girl and her fiancé. As 
the second twenty-four hours drew to a close, 
he felt he could not conscientiously remain 
longer; it was imperative he should be gone. 

On the last night of his stay, Stanford had 
called for Ruth in the evening and had taken 
her to a euchre party. Aunt Sarah had a 
heavy chest cold and had gone to bed; Uncle 
Cyrus had his next Sunday-school lesson to 
prepare. As eleven o’clock approached, every 
sound from below brought Sam hurriedly on 
tiptoe to the banisters that skirted the stair- 
well in the narrow hall just outside his room, 
bending over it a strained, listening ear. 

t was long past the hour before he caught 
the rattle of the latch-key, heard the heavy 
door swing open and the murmur of voices. 
Subdued and muffled sounds filtered up from 
below; now Ruth was speaking, now Stanford; 
he heard them go into the parlor. 

Would the man ever go! It was quarter to 
twelve—nearly midnight! What could be keep- 
ing him? Love-making? At the thought he 
made a hasty step forward, a hand out- 
stretched for the descending rail. 

At that very moment they came into the 
hall. At last the front door opened; a cold 
draft rushed up from below. With the dull 
reverberation of its closing, Sam started rapidly 
down-stairs, slackening his pace at the second 
flight. Ruth was standing in the empty hall, 
her evening wrap over her arm. She peered up 
into the shadows as she heard his step. 

“Oh, hello,” she said tonelessly; “aren’t you 
in bed yet?” 

“T’ve been packing; I take an early train 
tomorrow, you know.” 

“What were you after? Something in the 
kitchen?” she asked after a moment. 

He felt a hot flush mounting. “I’d—I’d like 
to speak to you for a moment.” 

She made no reply and a silence grew. 

“In there,” he suggested presently, indicat- 
ing the parlor. 

A quick glimpse of her face showed it 
stamped with the yellowish tinge that made her 
look wan and ill. She moved into the room, 
still without speaking, and he lighted one of 
the side brackets above the mantel. 

“Please sit down,” he begged. “T’ll be gone 
in the morning,” he continued as she obeyed 
“J shan’t have another opportunity to see you. 
Ruth, I want you to let me say what I have 
in mind tonight without getting angry with 
me. You and J have always been good friends; 
we've always understood one another. Will 
you promise not to be angry?”’” 

She gave him no answer. 

His gaze fixed upon her, Sam experienced a 
suffocating emotion; his heart swelled; a great 
longing to comfort her came upon him. Ina 
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moment he was on his knees beside her chair, 


her hands—her thin, white, nervous, twisting 


hands—stilled in his own. 

“Listen to me, Ruth—listen,” he blurted out, 
stumbling over his words. “I can’t let you 
marry that fellow. He’s a rotter and you’re 
a million times too good for him. You can’t 
—you mustn’t marry him, that’s all!” 

Her frightened eyes found his and she tried 
to free her hands, but Sam held them fast. 

“No—no,” he pleaded, restraining her. “TI 
won’t let you ruin your life. You don’t love 
him—TI know you don’t—and it’s too awful to 
think of your marrying him.” 

“Go!” she said, struggling now forcibly to 
rise. “Let me ghee 

“No, I won’t let you go. 
listen to me.” 

“Aunt Sarah will hear you.” 
panting, her breast heaved. 

“Aunt Sarah’s in bed and asleep long ago; 
she can’t hear a thing. It’s our one chance, 
Ruth; we’ve got to talk this out.” 

“T ‘can’t—I can’t . . .” Tears brimmed 
her eyes and fell, but Sam would not free her 
hands. 

“Dearest Ruth,” he said, “‘you love me and 
I know it and you know it, so what’s the use of 
trying to hide it? Why don’t you marry me, 
Ruth? I haven’t got what he has to offer, but 
I'll be good to you, Ruth, and take care of you. 
You know how fond I am of you, how happy 
we've always been togethe-—— 

With a desperate push she shoved him from 
her and struggled to her feet, but his arms 
immediately were about her. 

“Ah, don’t be angry with me,” he implored. 

“Let me go!” she panted, striving to free 
herself, sobs choking her. 

His impatience stirred; he tightened his grip 
and drew her to him forcibly. 

“Listen here, Ruth,” he said now with firm- 
ness; “you mustn’t act silly. You have no 
right to treat me this way. I love you and you 
love me, and we’re friends and everything.” 

As he held her to him, she seemed to grow 
tremendously dear and desirable. His heart 
yearned toward her, love poured through him 
in an overwhelming flood; he kissed her black 
hair, the corner of her white forehead. 

“Ruth—say you love me, that you’ll marry 
me.” 

He tried to see her face but she hid it against 
his shoulder, her sobs smothered by his coat. 
As she leaned against him, his arms about her, 
quivering breaths and spasms passed over her. 
He held her a little from him and kissed her 
wet cheeks, murmuring loving words. But he 
could wake her to no response. 

‘What is it, Ruth? What troubles you?” 

She gave only the faintest head-shake. 

Seating himself in the chair she had aban- 
doned, he drew her to him so that her head 
rested on his shoulder, and waited for calmness 
to return. They remained so for a long time 
and the sweet contact of the girl’s body was 
singularly satisfying. He knew that she too 
was content and, for the moment, happy. 

As he held her thus, his thoughts galloped on. 
Ruth with her goodness and purity and sweet- 
ness had won him, had made him care for her. 
He loved her. It was not the blind passion and 
consuming hunger Evelyn had awakened in 
him, perhaps, but it was love nevertheless. 
They two would marry and face life together 
as man and wife; it would be a sensible mating, 
a sane and perfect union. Pressing his cheek 
against her dark head, he hugged her to him 
gently, then looked down at her as she lay 
weary and at rest in his arms. As he gazed, 
her eyes drifted up to meet his; they were 
filmed still with tears. His lips drew close to 
hers and they kissed softly, tenderly. 

“Ruth!” he whispered. 

Her eyes answered. 

“My darling—my dearest,” he said fer- 
vently and their lips met again. 

Time passed; rapture held them; they knew 
nothing except each other’s nearness; an 
ecstasy wrapped soul and body. Dead to all 
consideration, they kissed with long, tender 
kisses, their lips trembling. 


You’ve got to 


She was 


A sharp sound up-stairs rudely startled them. 
Their eyes leaped to one another’s in alarm. 

“The light,” Sam whispered tensely, “the 
hall light!” 

He started to his feet, swiftly reached the 
hall, and turned out the telltale jet. As he did 
so, Ruth extinguished the one in the parlor. 
The house was plunged in darkness; only a 
faint reflection from outside played through 
the room in ghostly fashion. 

Sam groped his way back to the parlor and 
found the girl’s fingers with his own. With 
beating hearts they listened. . No repetition 
of the disturbing sound occurred. 

“What was it?” breathed Ruth. 

“Nothing.” 

“Aunt Sarah?” 

“She probably knocked something over in 
her sleep.” 

The minutes passed and the stillness re- 
mained unbroken. Sam’s arms stole around 
the girl and she let herself be drawn to him. 
Again their lips found each other’s. In the 
darkness, in the silence of the house, they kissed 
unreservedly, hungrily. 

“Good night.”” Her hand was at his breast 
and she looked into his face with eyes that 
burned in the dark. 

“Ah, dearest! I cannot let you go.” 

“Tt would be terrible if we were caught.” 

“Do you love me? Tell me you love me.” 

“Dear God—with all my heart and soul.” 

“And I love you with all of mine . . . Kiss 
me.” 

“T must go.” 

“Kiss me.” 

Their lips met. A dozen times they em- 
braced before he would release her. Then she 
freed herself from his arms and slipped from 
the room, a white, noiseless shadow. After a 
moment Sam heard the latch of her door click 
on the floor above and knew that she was safe. 


The morning brought its reaction. He was 
conscious of a distinct disquietude, bewilder- 
ment, almost of alarm. He had committed 
himself, he had asked Ruth to be his wife, and 
she had consented. Life—the whole order of 
his existence—promptly had to be readjusted, 
his personal ambitions abandoned. Now, mar- 
riage with its responsibilities confronted him. 

Yet these misgivings quickly took flight 
whenever he thought of Ruth, her dearness, 
her sweet surrender, her lips. ‘Ah—she was a 
prize! Worth—yes, a million times worth any 
sacrifice he might be called upon to make. 

His mind and heart were full of her as the 
train tore through Connecticut farms and vil- 
lages, bearing him northward; thoughts of her 
pursued him to his lodgings in Worcester; they 
were with him as he ate his luncheon, accom- 
panied him as he mounted his bicycle and 
pedaled along the muddy country roads. 

That night he reached the little village of 
Crosswicks and stayed at Miss Penny’s “‘Revo- 
lutionary Inn”—a quaint old New England 
hostelry where from previous visits he was 
well known. The last two hours before he 
went to bed he spent in the laborious com- 
position of a letter to Ruth. The letter was a 
crude affair, but it was honest, and the best he 
could do. He begged her to let him hear from 
her at Worcester; he did not expect to be there 
for a fortnight or so, but he had no other 
address to suggest. 

Succeeding days were ones of varying moods; 
he was in love and Ruth haunted his brain, 
filling his heart with burning desires. It was 
close to three weeks later before his wandering 
itinerary permitted him to turn his bicycle 
toward Worcester. He had written Ruth every 
two or three days and he was eager for her 
answers which should be awaiting him. 

There was not so much as a line. 

He was staggered, dumfounded. He searched 
his mind for an explanation: she had addressed 
him wrongly, she was ill; his letters, her replies, 
had been intercepted by their aunt. 

He wrote at once, entreating an immediate 
answer, begging her to send her reply to his 
sister’s home in Framingham, where he ex- 
pected to be on Sunday. The intervening 
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**T feel I must express the great benefits that I have received from ** As a practising dentist I should essentially feel fit for duty 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach disorders com- early in the morning as well as later in the day. I was laggy 
bined with rheumatism. I was miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- and fagged out upon arising. Could not concentrate on my 
tions and lessens one’s ambition, I was advised to try Fleischmann’s work. Tried everything from psychology to pills, to no avail. 
Yeast which I did, taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily until now I decitled to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two weeks I could 
T can truthfully say that my stomach troubles and rheumatism are a thing say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescription is: ‘Just one 
of the past and I am once more really well.” cake of Fleischmann’s morning and night’.” 

; Mrs. B. Witson, Toronto, Canada. Wo. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


They Felt Themselves Slipping—Z fen 


they found the way to banish their ills—regain the 
energy of youth— by eating one simple fresh food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. . Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion, especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast 
for Health. Health Research Dept. K-36, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York. 





** About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I no 
: longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 
This Famous Food tones up the entire system—aids digestion, Yeast, I am a new girl.” 
clears the skin, banishes constipation. Start eating it today. Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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“More precious than 

rubies’ — seems this 
smoking tobacco 





Old smokers of Edgeworth delight in 
their friendly rivalries for length of at- 
tachment to their favorite brand, and for 
total poundage incinerated in their 
trusty pipes. 

Mr. Dugan inaugurates another sort of 
competition—a sort of Long-Distance- 
Wait Coniest. For this loyal Edgeworth- 
ian orders his favorite tobacco in May, 
and then goes on forage rations until 
August, rather than twist his tobacco 
taste to accommodate native varieties. 

Read Mr. Dugan’s letter and be thank- 
ful you’re where you are! 


Philippine Islands 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 





Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find 
money-order for $4.65, for which please 
send me the following: 1—16 _ oz. 
glass jar Ready Rubbed ; 1—$1.50 can 
Qboid ; 1—$1.50 can Plug Slice. 
Until recently I have been able to 
get Edgeworth from a dealer near here, 
but for the last month he has been 
“out.” and I have been’ smoking 
native cigarettes and other’ so-called 
tobacco. I realize that it will be three 


months or so before I hear from this, 
but I know I'll get it sure by sending 
direct to you, you won’t be “just out.” 
In the meantime I may be able to 
scare up a little here and there. It’s 
mighty hard to “bum” any Edgeworth 
from friends in this part of the world. 
They'd just about as soon give you 
the key to their safety deposit boxes as 
they would to the “Old tobacco box” 
where they keep their Edgeworth. I 
don't blame them; it’s mighty hard to 
get, and it’s terribly hard to go with- 
out. I know how 
the baby felt about 
the soap now: I 
won't be happy till 
I get my Edge- 
worth. 
Yours, almost 
tearfully, 
Cc. P. Dugan. 
Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
m Dipe test. If you 
} like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 
your name and 
address to Larus 
4-M South 21st 










it 


& Brother Company, 
Street, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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week was fraught with speculations. Again 
disappointment awaited him. Sam telegrapiied 
then and waited two impatient days for an 
answer. None came. 

He was hurt and angry now, and started off 
on a fortnight’s tour with the determination 
to make no further advances. Ruth was play- 
ing with him, she had only pretended to care 
for him, she had decided that Marsh, with his 
wealth and the prominence of his family be- 
hind him, afforded a better match for her. Well 
—she could marry Marsh and be—be—— He 
could not quite bring himself to finish the 
thought. But he could not drive Ruth out of 
his mind; he thought of her continually. 

Guardedly he addressed a letter to his uncle, 
reported his continued success in getting 
orders, inquired about everyone’s health and 
begged an answer. The reply which he found 
waiting him at Framingham was a model of 
neat, well phrased sentences in his uncle’s well 
fashioned hand. The man wrote of his pride 
and satisfaction in his nephew’s progress; re- 
ported that all were well and happy; and con- 
cluded with an account of the interesting visit 
of the Reverend Arthur Nicholson, a mission- 
ary who had just returned from four years in 
darkest Africa, where he had been preaching 
the word of God to the heathen. The letter 
contained no word of news regarding Ruth or 
even her name. 

The sense of self-sacrifice, of having done a 
noble deed in asking Ruth to marry him, de- 
parted from Sam’s consciousness; no longer 
was he aware of injured pride; now he knew 
only that he wanted Ruth, that she was neces- 
sary to him, that without her the prospect of 
the future was flat and stale. He caught the 
Boston express late one Saturday afternoon 
and reached the house on Sixteenth Street 
unheralded. 


Uncle Cyrus welcomed him. As they as- 


cended to the sitting-room, Sam, with effort, re- 
strained the eager questions that trembled on 
his lips. It was not long before he had the 
news he impatiently awaited. 

“Well-l, I’m ’fraid we’re going to lose our 
girl.”” Uncle Cyrus sighed heavily. 

Sam’s heart stood still. 

“She’s had a call and feels she must do her 
duty; her aunt and I do not think it’s ours to 
discourage her. She’s going away—to Africa.” 

“To Africa?” Sam repeated dully. 

“The Board of Foreign Missions needs 
helpers. They’re doing a great work out there. 
Mr. Nicholson has been telling us about it and 
we’ve all been inspired by his eloquence. 
Ruth feels she’s got to go.” 

“As a missionary?” 

“VYes—as a missionary. She thinks she’s 
qualified and Mr. Nicholson considers her 
eminently suited for the work. It’s not a hard 
life, he assures us; he has a wife, and she’s 
been out there with him for the past four years. 
Mrs. Gorham is going, too; she’s Ed Gorham’s 
widow—you remember poor Ed Gorham? She 
and Ruth have volunteered and both have 
been accepted. They go next month.” 

Sam squeezed tight the fingers of his clasped 
hands. He dared not trust himself to speak. 

“Tt’s a very splendid thing for Ruth to do,” 
went on his uncle; “‘there’s no finer work in the 
service of the Lord. But your aunt, I fear, 
takes it very much to heart.” 

“And Marsh? What about her engagement?” 
Sam asked. 

“She felt a higher call, a greater destiny. She 
explained this to the young man and he acted 
very decently—I’ll say that for him—and 
generously released her.” 

“How long will she be absent, uncle?” 

“Two years—perhaps longer. It depends.” 

Sam’s teeth shut in their hard fashion and 
his big hands knotted. She should never go! 
He’d stop her! She shouldn’t treat him like 
that! 

At breakfast next morning he waited im- 
patiently for her to appear. She colored when 
she saw him, but met his outstretched hand 
bravely and returned his sharp glance with 
smiling, friendly eyes. Her composure, her 


assuredness was puzzling, depressing. 


The talk about the table was a travesty of 
honest speaking. There was no mention of 
Stanford Marsh; Aunt Sarah sniffed and drew 
quivering breaths, Uncle Cyrus rubbed his 
lean chin and looked doleful, Sam asked, in as 
even a voice as he could manage, about the 
African trip. 

When Ruth rose to go up-stairs, he followed 
and stopped her with a word. 

‘Have you nothing to say to me?” he asked. 

“Nothing, Sam.” 

“When will you talk with me?” he demanded. 

“Ts it necessary?” 

“Indeed it’s necessary.” 

“Whenever you say, then.” 

“This afternoon? After dinner?’’ She in- 
dicated assent. “Go for a walk with me. We 
can’t talk here.” 

“Very well.” 

He watched her turn away and gravely 
mount the stairs. Never had she seemed more 
sweet to him, more beautiful, more desirable. 


The day was pleasantly warm. Carriages 
rolled up and down the wide street; richly 
dressed ladies with lace parasols of black and 
gray gracefully resting on their shoulders lolled 
back comfortably upon the tufted upholstery. 
The sidewalks were gay with elegantly attired 
women and frock-coated, silk-hatted men. 
It was a glorious spring day and all the world 
was bright with smiles, but there was no 
laughter in Sam’s heart as moodily he paced 
beside his companion. : 

“T want to be honest with you,’’ Ruth was 
saying; “I’ve prayed to be honest. At first I 
thought you really meant what you told me, 
but in my heart I knew it couldn’t be. It was 
noble of you, Sam, but I couldn’t accept the 
sacrifice——” 

“There was no sacrifice!’ he interrupted 
harshly. 

“Please,”’ she begged; “you don’t know how 
hard this is for me. I’m fighting for every 
word and if you—you’ll only listen.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You did me the honor of asking me to marry 
you, but, Sam—don’t you see? I couldn’t let 
you go on with it. A few weeks ago, I believe, 
I stood ready to give ali that I held most dear 
and sacred to have had you say what you did, 
but now I’ve found help and strength, and I 
understand—I understand all. I wanted so 
much to believe you, Sam; I tried to persuade 
myself you meant it, but you were being only 
chivalrous 4 

“Oh, Lord!” Sam burst out. ‘How can I 
convince you? What do you want me to say? 
What more can I do? I love you, Ruth, and 
nobody but you. You’ve been in my thoughts 
every hour of the day and night since we 
parted. You've gof to marry me, Ruth; I can’t 
live without you!” 

“Oh, yes, yes, you can, Sam; I’m happy-now, 
I’m going to do the work I love.” 

“But you don’t understand; you’re just— 
just throwing away your life. I love you, Ruth, 
with my whole heart; I.want you for my wife. 
You and I can face life and conquer it together. 
I can’t go on without you.” 

“You think that, Sam—you think you care 
for me; it’s generous of you, dear, and I do 
appreciate it. But J know, and you'll realize 
after I’m gone that it’s Evelyn and not me who 
has your true love.” 

“That woman! I hate her!” he cried. “She’s 
a common—she’s the lowest of the low, and 
I must have been crazy ever to think she was 





_ anything else.” 


“How unworthy she is has little to do, with 
it, Sam. You loved her and sacrificed every- 
thing to try to lift her up from her degradation. 
You gave her your whole heart, and you have 
only pity and a kindly feeling for me.” 

“Tt’s not so. I love you differently, that’s 
all. Whatever I felt for Evelyn is dead long 
ago. I love you a hundred times better than I 
ever loved Evelyn. You're an infinitely finer 
woman than she was or ever could be, and I 
love you in a finer way . . . Oh, Ruth— 
can’t you see? You’re breaking my heart. I 
love you and only you, and it’s intolerable to 
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Will you take 
the priceless gift of-LIFE? ‘ 
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RONZED, ERECT old men. Women delighting in new “YW 
cream-and-rose complexions. Round and brown children. ‘J 
Handsome full-figured youngsters. These are evidences of 
the extraordinary vitality and superb health that come 
from living under the tropical skies of Coral Gables. And 
when you see these people you will believe, as we do, that 
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the only American tropics will add years to your life, and will add new pleasures 
and delights to each year. 


Corat GaB_es, Miami’s most beau- 
tiful suburban city, is planned to 
give space and air, sun and breeze 
to every inhabitant. The magnifi- 
cently wide avenues and plazas open 
the city to the cool, spicy trade- 
winds. The tropical planting and the 
forests temper, but never obstruct, 
the life-giving sun. The white sand 
beaches offer miles of sea-bathing 
that is as safe and pleasant as any- 
where in the world. All that you 
seek in recreation is at your door. 
The peace and quiet, the freedom 
from noise and crowds, take away 
the lines from strained faces. Troubles 
have a way of disappearing at Coral 
Gables. Life becomes active, colorful 
and healthful. 


Property Ualues are Rising; 
Investments are Paying 
Remar kable Dividends 


Under the wonderful city plan and the 
careful restrictions, property values tend 
to increase steadily and surely. Home- 
builders are even now watching their 
property rise in value month by month. 
Every buyer of property in Coral Gables 
literally cannot help sharing in the profits 
that attend every step in the develop- 


ment of the city plan, and in the pros- 
perity that is so rapidly transforming 
Miami and its environs. 


The Coupon Will Bring You 
Rex Beach’s Dramatic 
Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. It not 
only tells the complete story of this city, 
but also contains the photographs, facts 
and figures that prove its success. We 
will also tell you about the special trains 
and steamships that we run to Coral 
Gables at frequent intervals. If you 
should take one of these trips, and buy 
property in Coral Gables, the cost of 
your transportation will be refunded 
upon your return. But first of all—sign 
and mail the coupon—now! 


Remarkable Opportunity for 
Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in 
Miami’s population of 440 per cent in 
ten years. Since then it has increased 
even more rapidly. Bank clearances to- 
day are ten times those of a year ago. 
Every activity feels the stimulus of this 
tremendous growth, and especially is it 
manifested in the increase of property 
values in the city and suburbs. In Coral 
Gables the value of 
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prices, which include 





all improvements such as streets, street 
lighting, electricity and water. Twenty- 
five per cent is required in cash, the 
balance will be distributed in payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the cit 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, will 
a commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 
10,000 acres of high, well-drained land. 
It is four years old. It has 100 miles of 
wide paved streets and boulevards. It 
has seven hotels completed or under con- 
struction. It has 45 miles of white-way 
lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now com- 
pleted, two more are building. Two 
country clubs are now in actual use. 
More than one thousand homes have al- 
ready been erected, another thousand now 
under construction. Thirty million dollars 
have already been expended in develop- 
ment work. Additional plans call for at 
least twice that amount. Seventy-five 
million dollars worth of property has 
already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, 
country club and bathing casino in 
Coral Gables to be known as the Miami- 
Biltmore Group. The Miami-Biltmore 
Hotel will be ready about January, 1926. 
Coral Gables will also contain the follow- 
ing buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Military Academy and Stadium, a Thea- 
tre, the College for Young Women of the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, a Conservatory 


of Music, and other remarkable projects. . 
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think of your going out there to Africa and 
living among savages. What will become of 
rou?” 

“God will take care of me. Mr. Nicholson 
says that it’s a glorious life.” 

Sam cursed savagely to himself. He could 
see it all, see how she had been flattered and 
hoodwinked; they had talked “the service of 
God” and “‘the noble vocation of the mission- 
ary” to her until, weary and sick at heart, she 
had seemed to behold in the course they advo- 
cated a solution for all her troubles. 

“And do you honestly think,” he said, “you 
are serving God better by converting a few 
ignorant negroes who have no real economic 
value than by staying here, marrying me and 
bringing our children into the world?” 

He heard her catch her breath. 

“You shouldn’t talk that way, Sam,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Why not speak the 
truth?. Our whole lives are at stake, and I’m 
not going to mince phrases. Don’t go away, 
Ruth; stay here, marry me and let’s have our 
home and our children.” 

His words poured into her ear, his head close 
to hers, his breath hot upon her cheek. At 
times he thought she wavered; tears trembled 
on her lashes; she stared upward at the sky to 
keep them from falling. With compressed lips 
she shook her head. again and again to his 
arguments. Now and then he caught her lips 
moving, and he suspected she prayed. 

“Sam—Sam, I won’t—I can’t do what you 
ask me. I see my duty straight ahead of me; 
God has called n¢ and I must go. Won’t you 
spare me, won’t you try to make it easier?” 

He was stilled. Her pitifulness went to his 
heart; he sensed how greatly she suffered. They 
walked on and on until they reached the Park, 
and then followed one of its curving paths 
beneath trees bursting with new leaves. 

In a secluded spot they seated themselves 
upon the turf. Behind them a screen of trees 
shut off the curving walk and its strolling 
groups. 

‘How long will you be gone?” he asked at 
length. 

“Mr. Nicholson says two years, but I don’t 
think I shall want to come home then.” 

There was an interval. 

‘Ruth, dear,’’ Sam began once more, “don’t 
you think you’re making a mistake? I love 
you; I mean it. Give me a chance to prove it. 
Wait a year before you go and see how you 
feel about it then. You can’t know your own 
mind.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, and it’s fully made up; think- 
ing about it wouldn’t alter my decision in the 
slightest. Besides, we can’t wait; we must get 
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there, Mr. Nicholson says, before the rainy 
Season begins.” 

“Ruth—Ruth ” He did not go on; 
desolation settled upon him. She shook her 
head sadly at the note of misery in his voice. 

“T’m so sorry, Sammy.” 





They had gone to evening service—Uncle 
Cyrus, Aunt Sarah and Ruth—while Sam sat 
in his room, his feet cocked on the sill of the 
open window, his empty pipe gripped between 
his teeth. His future, his circumstances, his 
whole life absorbed him. 

Ruth had refused him, definitely said no, and 
he had pleaded with all his strength, had used 
every argument he knew to persuade her to 
change her mind. But now that it was over 
and the final word said, he was aware of a 
feeling of relief. He could not reconcile him- 
self to the sense of escape that was now upon 
him. He loved Ruth, but since she had re- 
fused, he was free; there were to be no ties, 
no burden, no responsibility—-only what he 
owed to himself. 

Selfish? Perhaps, but wanting Ruth was 
selfish. Close at hand—so close that he could 
clearly behold it—was the picture of himself 
and Ruth, married, home-building, rearing a 
family. The setting was always a New Eng- 
land farm. He saw Ruth busy in and about the 
house, cooking, tending it, making beds, feeding 
the chickens, and himself. trundling over the 
country roads on his wheel, gone for a week, 
ten days, getting orders here and there, coming 
home at the end of a successful trip, counting 
the days and hours to his return. 

And there was another picture, less definite 
though equally alluring, in which Ruth had no 
place. Its background was offices, thronging 
streets, sky-scrapers, and in its center was him- 
self, alone, organizing, directing, administering; 
large enterprises felt his guiding hand, a thou- 
sand men obeyed his orders and his will. A 
faint smile touched the corners of his lips as 
his imagination sharpened the details. Am- 
bition flamed. 

It was America in him calling. Generation 
after generation of men in this new country 
had felt the same urge; one and all hungered 
for preference and power, success and wealth. 
Money was the only standard by which men’s 
achievement was rated—and money he would 
have. Mr. Wright’s words came back to him: 
perseverance, hard work, self-denial, these 
qualities at the outset of a man’s career landed 
him eventually at the top of the ladder. But 
with a wife at the outset—a wife and children 
and a home to maintain—could it still be ac- 
complished? On the other hand, Ruth might 
prove an incentive. 


A wondertul girl she was. Physically she 
was perfection, spiritually she was pure and 
good and fine, companionably she was all he 
could ever demand or desire in a wife. 

And it came to Sam, as he sat with his pipe 
close gripped between his teeth, that the way 
to win Ruth was to take her. He had but to 
put his arms about her, fold her to him, compel 
her to lift her lips to his, and she would capitu- 
late. She could renounce him and deny her 
love as long as she had only her thoughts with 
which to deal. She was not proof against his 
arms, his kisses. 

The thought fired him. Quickly he reached 
for his watch. In ten minutes—fifteen at most— 
she, with her uncle and aunt, would return . . . 

He was on his feet, his blood racing, his 
breath uneven. With light tread he strode to 
the door, opened it with a single quick motion 
and stood there listening. Silence reigned, the 
whole house was empty, there was no living 
person in it, he knew, save himself. Another 
glance at his watch. It was quarter past nine. 
Any moment, now, he would hear them. 

There it was! The sound of the opening 
door, the jingle of the keys, his aunt’s voice, 
Ruth’s sweet accents in reply. Sam swiftly 
stepped to the banisters, descending one or 
two steps, then paused. His heart was pound- 
ing, the blood throbbed in his ears. If he went 
down it meant Ruth, marriage, and a family, 
cares, responsibilities, burdens, chains; if he 
turned back, it meant the pursuit of his am- 
bition, the realization of all the hopes he enter- 
tained for business success. Thus the choice 
presented itself. There and then, it seemed to 
him, his destiny must be decided. 

The door below closed; he could: hear his 
uncle fastening the bolt chain, his aunt and 
Ruth coming up. With a faint snip, the round 
gas globe of art glass went out, and only the 
hall light on the second floor shed its dim il- 
lumination. Nearer he could hear Aunt Sarah’s 
panting breathing. Now or never. He took 
three steps down and stopped, holding his 
breath, the blood roaring in his ears; then 


_ abruptly he turned in panic, ran up the half- 


dozen to the landing above, careless of noise. 
His aunt’s voice in alarm reached him before 
he gained his room. “Is that you, Samuel?” 
“Yes, Aunt Sarah.” 
“Gracious, how you scared me. What’re you 
up to?” 
“Nothing. Going to bed, that’s all.” 
SWelt <3. . 
“Good night.” 
“Good night.” 
He closed then the door behind him and 
leaned heavily against it. His uncertain fingers 
touched his forehead and found it wet. 


In “Pig Iron” for February you will find Sam meeting the most beautiful girl he 
ever saw, taking a daring step in business, and traveling far on the road to Success 
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live to be a thousand years old but you will 
never miss hearing, at least once a day: ‘“‘What 
you really need here is 

Some of the priceless advice I am broad- 
casting may have no special value to persons 
who are settled down and highly civilized. I 
am a foot-loose bachelor with no home ties 
except those I have knitted myself and they 
are of freak design. I never had a business 
address and I shun verbal “‘conferences.”’ When 
I am dickering for the sale of my wares I like 
to do my haggling by letter. Safe and se- 
questered in my workshop and hundreds of 
miles away from the victim of my plotting, I 
can demand large figures and exploit myself as 
a household necessity. Face to face with a 
picture magnate, a theatrical producer, a book 
publisher or a magazine editor, I could not 
sell a $5 gold piece for $3.50. 

When I am in the country the habit of work 
asserts itself without interference because I 
have nothing else to do in the morning. Up at 
six-thirty and breakfast at seven. Humped 





over the desk at seven-fifteen and usually 


anchored there for two hours or more. Into 
town about ten for the letters and morning 
papers. Another session at the desk, cleaning 
up correspondence and signing checks. Read- 
ing the papers and getting markets over the 
radio. Luncheon at twelve-thirty. Drive off 
from the first tee at one-thirty. 

Visiting under the tent with the players who 
have motored in from twenty miles around to 
get exercise and revenge. Then along about 
five o’clock (don’t laugh!) some piping hot 
orange pekoe with hard biscuit from London. 

Dinner at seven. The evening paper at 
eight. About two evenings a week, the cinema 
cavern. About one evening a week a game of 
cards. Every evening a spell of reading and a 
flirtation at the radio. To bed about nine- 
thirty with a light behind the left shoulder and 
about four pounds of the world’s most assorted 
literature stacked on the breast-bone. Nothing 
happens after that until six-thirty a. M. and 
then it starts all over again. 

It is a deadly program for one who expects to 
visit the earth only once and has a short-limit 


ticket, but it will not sound foolish to anyone 
who is looking back at fifty and has ceased to 
dance with either leg. 

As usual, I have devoted all of my space to 
introduction and have not scratched the sur- 
face of the announced theme, “How to Live in 
the Country.” 

I never yet started out to explain about 
rutabagas that I didn’t finish up by telling the 
world that I knew Tarkington when he was 
young and obscure. This piece was intended 
to prove that a man may live a quiet and 
blameless life on an R. F. D. route and still 
keep in touch with all of the developments up 
at headquarters. How to bring the city to the 
country, after sifting out the smoke and the 


noise—that was to have been the motif or - 


backbone of an argument disguised as sprightly 
narrative. How to wear overalls without 
becoming afraid of a dinner coat will have to 
be told later on, and will be fully set forth 
without shame or concealment unless I get 
word from Editor Long that in baring my soul 
to the world I am going too far. 
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aw Cha 77 On Good looks, ease of handling, adaptabil- 
ity toall conditions and needs, and unfail- 


$520 


f.o. b. Detroit 


THE COUPE 


Color: Channel Green. Upholstery 
to harmonize. All-steel body. Pol- 
ished nickel radiator and lamp rims. 
One-piece plate glass windshield; 
plate glass door windows with rotary 
lifters. Unusually large capacity rear 
deck. Closed end sun-visor of new de- 
sign. Fuel tank under cowl. Standard 
equipmentincludes windshield wiper, 
rear-view mirror, dash lamp, starter, 
demountable rims, and four cord tires. 


ing reliability—in short, everything you have hoped 
for—are offered now in greater measure, in the 
latest Ford cars. And the prices are the lowest ever 
made. { Asacar for personal or business use you 
cannot ask for one more satisfactory than the Ford 
Coupe. Finished in deep green, with nickeled radi- 
ator, it is unusually attractive—a car you will long 
be proud to own. Buy now for winter enjoyment. 
@ All Authorized Ford Dealers will gladly show 
you the many new and advantageous changes that 
have been made in all Ford cars +» + + + + « 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY : Detroit, Michigan 


Runabout, $260 Touring, $290 Coupe, $520 Tudor Sedan, $580 Fordor Sedan, $660 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Sora 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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Plaster of Paris by Irvin -. Cobb (Continued from page 41) 


now from the rope corral, mounted and holding 
the official man-killer snubbed close up. The 
stranger approached. The spectators closed in. 
Smoky Mountain stood quietly enough. Your 
practised bucker often will wait until the vic- 
tim has both feet in the stirrups before starting 
operations. To start sooner would spoil the 
sport. With his Roman nose cocked high and 
the maniacal glint of a born murderer that was 
in his eye well masked, old Smoky waited. 

Once again and only once the man who had 
intervened in Austin’s behalf spoke up. Dave 
Thompson was his name. 

“Hold on there, son!” he bade the new- 
comer sharply. “You don’t want to try to 
climb that cayuse Injun-way. Come over here 
on the left side of him to git on.” 

“T thought he’d probably be the same on 
both sides,’”’ said Austin guilelessly. But he 
clunked around to the other flank. 

He feared that in mounting he must expose 
his hand. He was glad he had the Smoky horse 
and Pink and Pink’s horse between him and the 
foreman over on the right. The latter had 
stationed himself there purposely—a_tender- 
foot frequently was flung off a bad one from 
left to right, completing a round trip, as it 
were, and as chief jester, the foreman meant 
not to miss any part of the entertainment. 
But all in one comprehensive instant, Dave 
Thompson saw how deftly the youngster’s 
bent leg flipped over the back and how sweetly 
his body swung up in unison with the beast’s 
first forward lunge and suddenly he was grin- 
ning as broadly as any of them. The real secret 
was his before it was theirs. 

Never once did the boy go down with his free 
hand for leather. 

Yet Smoky Mountain offered all he had in 
stock and even thought up a few extra wrinkles. 
But when at the end of five illuminating 
minutes, his new master—almost the only 
master he ever had acknowledged, too— 
brought him back to the chuck wagon, he was 
one tamed outlaw. Judge how tamed he was. 
The Kid, flipping off, set his ignoble derby on 
Smoky Mountain’s bent submissive head— 
and Smoky Mountain let it stay there and 
blinked piteously with his tired eyes from under 
the dinky brim. 

“Nice friendly pony, ain’t he?” said young 

Wingo, addressing the company generally. 
“Only”—he added this as though in after- 
thought—“‘only he certainly does lope kind of 
high.”” He faced the foreman. ‘‘Well, suh, I’m 
ready to start in with that there job, if you 
are. 
The foreman nodded his affirmative. His 
emotions—chiefly rage at having been so 
beautifully hoaxed, succeeding now to the first 
swift flash of amazed and baffled understanding 
—kept him from speaking. Which was just as 
well. Because nobody could have heard him 
had he spoken. One and all, the members of 
his force were whooping their appreciation of 
the back-fired stratagem, were beating them- 
selves on their breasts, beating one another on 
their backs; even rolling in the alkali, one or 
two were. Fora joke that’s on the joker is the 
loveliest joke of all. The whole world will 
agree on that. 


You might say that a thing so small as this 
was a very small thing indeed to be the starting 
of a feud. But the point was that the other 
fellow was Lew Joppa. If you had known Lew 
Joppa you would understand. 

With a different introduction these two— 
Joppa and Wingo—might very well have been 
friends. In their ages they were not very far 
apart. They both were topmen at their some- 
what hazardous calling. Each had spirit and 
initiative. Lacking the seeds of a grudge be- 
tween them, they might have been rivals, 
although this was doubtful too, for their am- 
bitions took opposite angles. Joppa wanted to 
get ahead, Wingo merely craved to hold his 
own. But it is not at all likely that they would 
have been enemies. Each could have seen 


many admirable qualities in his fellow man. 

Joppa might have taken to Wingo for his 
companionable ways, for his jestful turns of 
speech, for his adaptability, for his b ithe and 
graceful competency at handling the four- 
footed beasts. Wingo would have respected in 
Joppa a genius of leadership, a determination, 
an even and unfailing courage in emergencies. 

Altogether, as far as Wingo was concerned, 
there was no reason why they should become 
enemies. He got the job—having passed his 
word, Joppa was not the man to break it— 
and he bought him a saddle on time and bor- 
rowed, a bit here and a bit there, a suitable 
costume, and within forty-eight hours was as 
much at home among the Lazy Prong punchers 
as though he had been born and brought up in 
the shadow of a red butte instead of on the live- 
oak breaks away down yonder by the Brazos. 

Under Joppa’s skin, though, the thorn of his 
discomfiture rankled. Before long it festered 
into a lively distaste which was the more active 
for being outwardly suppressed. After a little 
it was sore enough to be a downright hatred; 
then he no longer cou d suppress it. The story 
spread of what had happened that morning 
alongside the U.P.’s right-of-way, and it 
came back to him adorned with derisive and 
barbed enlargements. 

He began to despise Wingo for his quizzical 
upward quirk of a sandy eyebrow. Sometimes 
he felt he could ki! him just for that eyebrow. 
Privately he translated Wingo’s heavy-handed 
flights of whimsy into covert satire that .was 
aimed at him. He showed what he felt; he 
couldn’t help showing it, even though by 
nature he was’ of a secretive sort. And he 
found additional causes for disliking the lad, 
catching them out of the air, digging them up 
out of the ground. 

For instance: Joppa was Northern born and 
bred. His father, a Union soldier from Ohio, 
had taken up a homestead claim in Nebraska 
and Joppa had grown up believing that U. S. 
Grant and the fighting McCooks ranked con- 
siderably higher than the angels. Still it was 
not until it came out, which it speedily did, 
that Wingo was of Confederate stock and rather 
proud of it, that Joppa chose to be offensively 
patriotic on Civil War issues. Immediately he 
was an outspoken partisan, dropping remarks 
upon the advisabi ity of hanging Jeff Davis to 
a sour apple tree and of disfranchising all un- 
reconstructed Rebe’s and their get as well. 

Dour and moody and disapproving, Joppa 
at times damped the spirits of all the outfit. 
It was as though he blew a gloomy smoke 
of sectionalism into their eyes when all they 
craved was to enjoy the comforting warmth 
of the camp-fire in peace. Wingo gave no heed, 
though, seeming to avoid a breach rather 
through sheer good temper than because of 
any fear of the outcome. 

About a month after Wingo had joined on, 
the young foreman almost had his wish. 
loose-jointed hand called Lengthy, because 
that was what he was, having come in from 
night-herding, spent most of the daylight hours 
which he should have given over to catching up 
with his sleep, in drinking upwards of a com- 
mercial quart of exceedingly potent rye that 
had been purchased the evening before for 
purely personal enjoyment. Having selfishly 
indulged his appetite, he crawled under the 
bed-wagon and immediate'y was snoring, with 
his swollen face turned upwards. 

Now Lengthy was exceedingly fearful of 
snakes. Likewise in this particular place those 
vicious little ground-rattlers abounded. At 
once young Wingo’s instinct for primitive 
humor stirred him to take steps. From his 
bed-roll he produced a patent clothes-pin. 
Heaven only knows what need a cowhand had 
for a patent clothes-pin in his bed-roll. But 
there it was—a new kind of clothes-pin, with 
two wooden jaws held to a tight pressure by a 
small stout spring. To the butt of this device 
the joker fastened a yard-long strip of green 
rawhide, first soaking it in water to make it 


slick and slimy. On the free end of the thong 
he strung loosely six horn buttons that he 
stripped from an old pair of overalls and then, 
behold, he held aloft a creditable imitation of 
a sidewinder all complete, head, body and tail. 

He got down on his fours and, cautiously 
reaching in between two wheels, he sprang the 
pin firmly upon the congested varicose end of 
the sleeper’s nose, then rose nimbly and stepped 
back. His reward was prompt. 

The drunkard -stirred, grunted drowsily, 
slapped with a comatose hand at his squeezed 
nostrils and then all at once was awake all 
over. As he rose up with a yell his head struck 
a king-bolt in the wagon-bed and the knob tore 
a gash in his scalp et tke Fairline. Still on his 
back, he whirled rather than crawled out be- 
neath the singletrees and rose up then and, with 
both arms outstretched and his frenzied fingers 
clawing at the high dry atmosphere of Wyom- 
ing, he dashed through the cook’s supper pans 
and ran on the dead straightaway, with a yell 
for every step, for perhaps fifty yards before 
the clamp relaxed and the twisting, whipping 
tormenter slipped from him to the earth. 

The dazed Lengthy took one look at it and 
then, turning about, he returned through the 
ring of happily hysterical men as swiftly as he 
had gone hence. He leaped up into the wagon, 
bent and rummaged among its contents with 
a swift pawing motion and straightened, a 
fearsome spectacle, with his staring eyes and 
his mottled face that was all dead-white except 
where the blood from his cut forehead ran 
down on it. 

A cocked Winchester carbine was in his grip. 
The guffawing died in a quick gasping. 

He glared about him and there was a deadly 
insane rage in his look and he said, very 
quietly, as he swept with the muzzle so as to 
cover these exceedingly silent mates of his: 

“Now, just let somebody laugh! As a favor 
to me, just let somebody seem like he ever 
knowed how .to laugh in his whole — — 
rotten life!” 

Naturally, nobody did. Each pair of lips 
there had fitted into a prim and solemn lock. 
And nobody so much as whispered, so much as 
moved an inch. They were like that many 
frozen men. 

The homicidal eyes focused on Wingo with 
a paralyzing intent in them and the black 
barrel of the repeater began to straighten down. 

“Was it you?” asked Lengthy, . almost 
wkispering it. But his words seemed to cut 
acrcss intervening space like feathered arrows. 
“Was it you done it? It'd be like you to do it. 
And I think it was you. Well, then, by——” 

He went over sideways, floundering in the 
wagon litter, and where he had stood the fore- 
an stood, with the weapon in his, hands. 
Creeping in from the rear, that efficient person 
had vaulted a wheel behind Lengthy, hao 
seized and disarmed Lengthy and had :pusheo 
him from his feet; and all done in two shakes. 

“That will be about all now, Lengthy,” he 
bade him sharply. ‘Behave yourself. Still, at 
that, I don’t much blame you for goin’ on the 
prod this-a-way.” 

Thereafter ignoring Lengthy, Joppa faced 
toward Wingo, addressing him with a passion- 
less, contemptuous lack of emphasis. 

“We've had enough playin’ in this outfit for 
the present day,” he stated. ‘Fact, we’ve had 
encugh to last us for several days. That’s an 
order from me and it goes as it lays. And if 
you don’t like the way I’m sayin’ it, what’re 
you goin’ to make of it?” 

“Nothin’ at all,”’ answered Wingo, finding 
his voice. “I reckin you maybe saved me from 
gettin’ plugged.” 

“Don’t thank me,” said Joppa with bitter 
enmity in every dragged syllable. ‘If I did 
I didn’t save much. And I ain’t specially 
proud of myself for doin’ it.” 

The taunt was deliberately provocative and 
the Texan, stung hard, took a forward step, all 
tensed. Then his clenched hands relaxed to 
dangling hands again and with them he made 
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!a gesture of helplessness and walked over to 
| the fire, with his head 


down, and kicked 
moodily at a charred stick. Almost surely 
Joppa had preserved him. He couldn’t resent 
an insult from a man who a minute before had 
preserved his life. Perhaps later—if the insult 
were repeated; but not now. 

He took early occasion though to make his 


| peace with the outraged Lengthy, begging his 


pardon and mollifying him with honest com- 
radely words. And Lengthy forgave him and 
grinned sheepishly in token that the truce 
perpetually was cemented. Lengthy was 
not constituted to stay mad for long. He 
was not cut after the Joppa pattern. The 
situation, peaking up once in the while 
to the serrated edge of a clash and then again 


| sloping off to an amity which on the surface at 


least almost was glossy and certainly was polite, 
endured between the pair of them for upwards 
of two months more. There came along then a 
week when the prospect absolutely was saw- 


| toothed with the menace of a gun-play by one 
| or both. 


During each waking hour there was 
the maintenance of a mutual courtesy which, 
at the risk of being too aptly alliterative, might 
only be described as painful, peri!ous and highly 
polished. 

When Joppa spoke to or at or through Wingo 
his words were fletched with a smooth and 
silken irony. He managed to be overbearing 
and at the same time forbearing. If Wingo re- 
plied he began or ended each sentence with a 
“suh” that was elaborately stressed; his chronic 
grin had a sneer at either end of it and his left 
eyebrow cocked itself higher than ever and 
stayed cocked. He stepped stiffly like a bellig- 
erent bantam cock, whetting figurative spurs. 
Pranking was far from his thoughts. 

It couldn’t last much longer; something had 
to part under the strain and what the rest of 
the Lazy Prongers feared was that the parting 
would be punctuated with pistol-shots. The 
condition bred among them an irritation which 
expressed itself in sporadic warfare. Thomp- 
son, usually an easy-going person, exchanged 
threats with Pink Sallee, the wrangler, after a 
harsh debate over the demerits of a perfectly 
worthless zebra dun pony bearing the highly 
appropriate name of Satan’s Stepson. Ed 
Mills and Homely Harker, the cook, who had 
been close allies until then, hyphenated one 
quarrelsome evening for practically no reason 
and before they were pried apart. Mills made a 
mortar of Harker’s dish face and a pestle of his 
own knobbed fist and braised the adversary’s 
features to a scandalous extent. Lengthy be- 
came a morose and solitary bottle drunkard 
taking no sides with anybody in anybody’s 
row. Discipline was going, good will almost 
was gone. That week was like a bad dream. 

So on Saturday night Wingo asked for his 
time and made a pack of his belongings and 
paid off certain small indebtednesses and got 


| on a pinto which he had bought, and with no 
| words of explanation and very few words of 


farewell, he rode off. When his diminished 
figure was a bobbing black dot against the sun- 
set, like a bug flying into a red-hot fire, Dave 
Thompson spoke the verdict for them all: 
“T’ll miss him a plenty but I’m glad he’s 
pulled out and went. Mebbe now the climate 
round here won’t be so itchy. I only hope he 
keeps driftin’ a long ways. Because, hear me 
tell it, if their trails ever cross again, there’ll be 
a jam, shore. Tex might forget but Jop won’t 
—nor forgive neither. He ain’t that kind.” 
This prophecy differed from many prophe- 


| cies by being a true prophecy. The Kid drifted 


Lut not far enough and in the early part of the 
following year the trails crossed. For the sake 
cf picturesqueness, the writer wishes he could 
tell how, across a poker table or up against a 
bar, the two enemies came to their long-de- 
layed grapple; and how in the meantime a 
flower-like slip of a prairie girl had entered into 
| their lives, giving an added and romantic cause 
| for malice; and how Joppa saw his foeman’s 
| form as through a red mist and how Wingo’s 
| hand crept to his hip as stealt' ily asa lynx’s 
| paw; and how one of them, like Billy the 
| fabulous Kid, was so lightning fast on the draw 


that the eye could not follow the shift as the 
heavy gun leaped from the holster; and how 
the other, like Doc Halliday, never wore a 
glove on his right hand because of his trigger- 
finger and how, like King Fisher, he fired from 
the hip; how the bystanders jumped aside or 
flattened on the floor in the sawdust; how the 
two reports seemed as one so closely were they 
blended; how the villain passed with a bullet 
through his heart and a querulous look on his 
face as death wiped out the malignant scowl! 
from it, while the hero, whose skull only was 
creased-—heroes in fiction nearly always have 
to be thick-headed—groped back out of the 
blackness to behold bending above him the 
loving face of his Nellie. She rode forty-five 
miles bareback to get there and never turned a 
hair. ' 

Alas, that nothing of the sort is to be 
recorded. There was no winsome wind- 
blossom of the plains to figure in the equation; 
and if this scribe is one to judge, there neither 
was villain nor hero to the piece, but only a 
brace of misguided and peppery young men. 
And oh, lackaday! not a soul got plugged. 
There was no shooting whatsoever. This tale 
will never get into the movies. 

Finally it might as well be confessed that 
when they met, Joppa positively did not see 
red. This statement alone will lead te my 
being blackballed if ever I come up for mem- 
bership in the Story-writers’ Union, Western 
Branch. But he didn’t see red. He saw 
Wingo’s paint pony standing where it was 
hitched in front of a prosaic harness shop in 
Logan City and recognized it, and then he saw 
Wingo step out of the shop carrying a mended 
saddle on his arm, and so clear was his vision 
that, across the street, he made out one pearl 
button missing from the twin row on Wingo’s 
double-breasted blue shirt. 

He hailed him. Having hailed him, he went 
over to Wingo’s side of the road, where Wingo 
stood waiting. He had the day before heard 
a certain thing from a Meddlesome Mattie 
of a horseshoer, who dearly loved to peddle 
gossip. He was frowning until the thick eye- 
brows made a level black line, like an accent 
mark, beneath the shadow cast across his fore- 
head by his hat brim; and in the forward 
thrust of his shoulders there was aggression. 

His intent was plainly to be interpreted. 
Reading it, Wingo slipped his arm free of his 
saddle but made no overt move. He merely 
backed up against an awning post, the posture 
being easy and casual and, confronting the 
approaching man, he hooked his thumbs into 
his belt. 

Joppa halted ten feet away. “I’ve been 
lookin’ for you,’”’ he said. His throat was a 
little bit choky. 

“That so?” countered Wingo. ‘Well, I 
ain’t so hard to find. As a usual thing I’m 
almost always somewhere or elsewhere.” 

“T’ve been hearin’ things you said about 
that—that time when—well, anyhow, things 
about me,” challenged the ex-Nebraskan. 
“T’ve heard it before and this time I’ve heard it 
enough. I rode in here today to find you.” 

“Yes?” The pitch of Wingo’s voice was 
bantering. He had opened his mouth to deny 
the charge, then had changed his mind. 

“Yes! And now us two are going to settle 
up. Our account’s been unbalanced on the 
books too long. I’m set and I’m givin’ you 
fair warnin’. If you’re ready let’s go—this is 
as good a place as any, looks like to me.” 

He started his hand toward his flank, but 
still Wingo kept his thumbs in his belt. 

“T can’t go you,” said the latter. “I ain't 
heeled today.” 

“Where is your gun, then? Go get it where- 
ever it is and Ill wait for you to get back.” 

“T don’t happen to have a gun. I don’t aim 
to tote a gun on me much these times.” 

“Go borrow one then.” 

“Now listen to me a minute——” began 
Wingo, but Joppa wouldn’t let him finish. 

“No, you listen. Get you a gun on your hip 
and keep it there. Because I serve due notice 
that the next time we meet us two are goin’ to 
shoot it between us. An hour from now, or a 
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day from now, or a year or twenty years—it 
don’t make any difference. Here or any- 
wheres else on top of this earth, that don’t 
make any difference, either. Whenever and 
wherever it is, then and there we shoot it out. 
I’m passing my sworn word and my word is one 
thing I keep. Is that plain enough, or must I 
write you a letter?” 

“T got you the first time.” said Wingo. “I 
ain’t exactly deef.”’ 

“Good,” stated Joppa. “I’m pleased to 
death you understand.” He turned and 
walked away and disappeared around a corner. 

There had been one witness to this encounter 
and curiously enough this one also had been a 
witness to their first encounter. It was the 
middle-aged Thompson. He had accompanied 
Joppa to the spot. He now spoke for the first 
time and his manner was regretful. 

“Here, boy,” he said, “get me right. You 
seen me just now with Jop but I want you to 
know that I didn’t have no notion of what was 
on his mind or I’d ’a’ tried to argue him out of 
it and if I’d ’a’ failed there, and probably I 
would because he ain’t the feller to let a thing 
drop, I’d ’a’ tried to slip you the word that he 
was after you, honest I would.” 

“IT know that, Tomps, without you tellin’ 
me,” said Wingo. “You always was a square 
shooter. I ain’t blamin’ you.” He went to 
his pony and began resaddling. With a dry 
little smacking sound a cinch tightened. He 
looked across the cayuse’s withers into Thomp- 
son’s distressed face, with a suggestion of his 
old light-hearted grin on his own. 

“You know what I aim to do?” he asked. 
“Well, I'll tell you, Tomps, old-timer. I aim 
to climb up on this animule and drift. If you 
want to remember me, you better take 2 good 
squint now, for likely you won’t see me again 
for quite a speli, if ever. 

“Yes, suh, Tomps,” he went on gaily. “I’m 
gone from here. [I ain’t exactly in love with the 
job I’ve got now out at Crosby’s ranch and all 
of a sudden seems like I’m gettin’ hungry for 
the sight of Texas and the old folks at home. 
I'll stop by Crosby’s bunk house and check 
out, and that won’t take me but a mighty few 
minutes.” 

“You mean you’re goin’ without waitin’ to 
Tun into Joppa again?” 

“That’s the identical idea. If he aims to 
overtake me he’ll have to travel fast. I’ve had 
time this past winter to think this here proposi- 
tion over. I reckin’”—he looked into space 
before finishing it—“I reckin maybe you 
think I’m sort of out of sand, lopin’ off this 
way, but I can’t help it if you do.” 

“No, I won’t neither, Kid,” declared Thomp- 
son with a fervent sincerity, “nor nobody else 
that knows you will feel that way. I kin lick 
the man that says you’re a quitter.” 

“T come from a killin’ country,” said Wingo. 
“T’ve seen some killin’s in my day. But some- 
way I never hankered to kill anybody without 
Ihad to. And I’m the same way about havin’ 
somebody else killin’ me—or even more so. 
I’m funny that way.” 

“You're sensible that way, what I claim. 
But say, Kid, Lord knows I don’t want to see 
you in no shootin’ mess and I’m indorsin’ what 
you’re fixin’ to do now—slidin’ out while there’s 
time—but say, from now on you have a gun on 
you. Joppa won’t follow you, I’m shore of 
that, but just the same you might run into him 
somewheres or other. It’s a mighty small 
world, Kid, as the fel \er says.” 

“Don’t worry. From now on, I wear me a 
fusee. I'll wear it so constant that I’ll be 
liable to catch cold if I forget and leave it off. 
Because just as you say, it’s a small world, 
Tomps.”’ Above the saddle he extended his 
hand. “Well, so long, Tomps, and don’t take 
in any wooden money.” 

“Same to you, Kid, and many of ’em.” 

They never saw each other again and Wingo 
never again saw Wyoming. 


There wasn’t any range any more. It wasa 
docile captive, enmeshed in a barbed-wire 
Netting, and its present name was acreage 
when it wasn’t town lots. 
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Where the pronghorn antelope had cavorted 
and, with an eloquent rump fringe, helio- 
graphed fraternal messages to his kind beyond 
the misty canyon, the tin-can tourists strewed 
their calling-cards on the community parking 
space—Free Water and Lights, Welcome to 
Automobile Parties, Come Again and Watch 
Desertopolis Grow, (Signed) Desertopolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Sidney A. Rosenberg, 
President, Oskar Oskarson, Secretary. 

The good cowboys, those that were left, 
escorted strings of babbling nature-lovers 
along the improved pathways of Yellowstone 
and Glacier; and they wore the irksome chap 
and the flapping neckerchief only because the 
visitor from Eastern points, such as Emporia 
and Des Moines, expectantly desired a touch 
of local color here and there. But the bad ones 
all died and went to Hollywood. 

And the great open spaces were first-rate 
locations for wide-awake directors and some 
men were men and others were fillum idols. 

And it was the spring of the vear after 
Armistice and Mr. Lewis Teasdale Joppa of 
Bear Rib Springs, Colorado, aged fifty-nine, 
weight 210, sat on a bench under the flowering 
horse-chestnuts of the beautiful Bois de 
Boulogne and cursed the flowering horse- 
chestnuts of the beautiful Bois de Boulogne 
from the lowermost depths of a lonesome soul. 
In case he had been twins he possibly could 
have been more lonesome than he was. But 
not otherwise. 

With a bilious eye he regarded Paris as it 
passed and what he thought of Paris as it 
passed might only be denoted for publication 
in a magazine having a family and fireside 
circulation by a row of those naughty little 
black dots. Then all of a sudden, weaving 
aimlessly in and out through the giddy mess 
and mass of all those French people and all 
those other foreigners, he beheld coming to- 
wards him a man with the misanthropic air 
about him of a man who is going somewhere 
because he has nowhere to go. Furthermore 
and unmistakably it was the air of a man who 
is a stranger in a strange land and is sorry 
for it. 

This man continued to come nearer, and now 
he revealed a set of bowed legs in stiff black 
trousers which seemed to fret them and next 
he revealed a tufted palish reddish eyebrow 
that resisted an inc'ination to droop and ha- 
bitually persisted in quirking upward. Mr. 
Joppa got nimbly on his feet, and this time— 
Ict the fictioneers of the violent school make a 
note of it—he did see red. He saw Red, White 
and Blue. 

Filled with an emotion which expressed itself 
in the swelling of an already rotund shape, he 
charged toward the other, having both his 
arms outspread; and the other detected his 
advance and quickened his gait likewise, with 
hoarse grunting sounds. 

Adjacent residents of the Capito] City of our 
sister republic, observing what followed, could 
understand why these twain should after such 
and such a fashion so warmly embrace. What 
could not be understood was why, having em- 
braced, they did not proceed to the second 
step in the ritual of masculine affection, to wit 
—the exchanging of the salute upon the cheek, 
first the right cheek, then the left, thus. 

* * * 


The above asterisks are to indicate the 
passing of an hour. 

Across a devastated luncheon table on the 
second floor of a cozy establishment on a bye- 
boulevard hard by the Place de l’Opéra, Mr. 
Wingo spoke to Mr. Joppa: 

“How did you ever come to run into this 
lovely little shebang?” He sniffed appreciat- 
ingly at the satisfying domestic odors which 
filled the dining-room. 

“Just as you might say by accident. Some- 
body told me a couple of young mustered-out 
boys from God Almighty’s side of the ocean 
had rigged up a little deacfall where you could 
stock up on shore ’nuff United States vittles. 
But they couldn’t tell me exactly where it was 
and I couldn’t seem to locat: it from their 
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loose directions. All these roos look alike to 
me. Crazy way to name.a street anyhow, 
callin’ it a roo! But I got the general neigh- 
borhood fixed in my mind and here one morn- 
ing last week I went on a scout. I was !oafin’ 
along on the far sidewalk yonder, hungry as a 
she-wolf and sniffin’ the air, when all at once I 
caught a smel! that just naturally had to be the 
right smell and I come to a point like a quail 
dog and my eyes looked over here where my 
nose was aimin’ at‘and then I knew I had dis- 
covered her.” 

“Some discovery!” 

“Tl say it was!” 

“You bet! Probably old Christopher Co- 
lumbus is stil! turnin’ over in his grave. All he 
discovered was a hemisphere. Slide that plate 
of hash along, will you?” 

“T’ll have ’em rastle us another double order. 
This one’s runnin’ low.” 


The dialog proceeded by fits and starts: 

“When I seen you moonin’ along al] by your- 
self I mighty near dropped dead. I’ve been 
lookin’ for some Americans until I thought I’d 
strained my eyesight lookin’. I hoped yes- 
tiday I’d run onto one. I was wrong, though. 
He turned out to be a New Yorker.” 

“Same here. Only my disappointment was 
from Boston, Massachusetts . . . Well, suh, 
I] was sayin’ to myself, sort of prayin’ it: ‘Good 
Lord, please send me somebody that can talk 
my kind of language before I go plum’ loco 
from this homesickness,’ when I happened to 
glance ahead and there you was, bulgin’ at me 
right out of a clear sky. WasI tickled? Say!” 

“Me, I come here regular maybe two-three 
times a day anyhow. Mother and the girls, 
they’re dead set on these here native restau- 
raws and cafés and things. But I got mv neck 
bowed and I told ’em, I says: ‘You go where 
you please and I’m goin’ where I please. Be- 
cause I’m goin’, I says, ‘where the eatin’ is real 
eatin’.’ Oh, I’m onto the ropes here now. 
Today it’s corned-beef hash and hot waffles. 
Tomorrow it’s baked beans and brown bread. 
And Friday it’s fish-balls and hot bisquets. 
Fish-balls—that’s real Yankee fixin’s, you 
krow, Tex.” 

“Yep, but the hot bisquets is Southern. 
Kind of a North-and-South combination, same 
as us two are. It’s sort of sym-sym—what is 
that stylish derned word that sounds somethin’ 
like ‘cymbals’? Anyhow, that’s what it is.” 

“Cymbals, h ! For honorin’ this kind of 
grub they ought to bring out the whole brass 
band.” 

“You said it again! Did you mention it 
would be baked beans tomorrow?” 

“Vege 

“We'll both be here.” 

“But for breakfast they give you ham and 
eggs. The eggs is laid locally but the ham’s 
brought on.” 

“Then we’ll be here for that too. We'll just 
push back when we’re through and let ’em 
clear away the breakfast leavin’s and reset for 
the beans. I’ve got a lot of ketchin’ up to do 
in the chow line.” 

“And they’ve got ice-cream every day. 
And you notice they bring you ice-water 
without waitin’ for an order from the Supreme 
Court authorizin’ it.” 

“Notice it? You bet!’’ 

“In the excitement you didn’t mention how 
you come to be here in this town?” 

“Well, my oldest boy—Lew Junior’s his 
name—he was a captain in the Expeditionary 
Force; and my wife and daughters, they de- 
cided it would be a kind of a nice thing if we 
came on over and met him when they let him 
out of the service and all went back together. 
But, hang it, they didn’t let him out. They 
sent him up into Germany with the bunch that 
went on there after the fightin’ ended. And 
so we’ve been hangin’ round and _ hangin’ 





round this Paris for goin’ on four months. 
Four months and until today it’s seemed like 
four hundred years to me! While we’re on the 
subject, what fetched you across?” 

“Purty much the same thing that brought 
you only in my case it was a nephew instead of 


ason. My sister’s second boy. Only he ain’t 
goin’ back—he’s over here to stay. His mother 
wants it. that way. She’s reconciled to lettin’ 
him stay on. She thinks like I do, that he 
bought the riglft to a little piece of French 
ground, seein’ he paid for it with his life. But 
I knew she’d feel easier in her mind afterwards 
if she knew his grave was fixed up right—you 
know how women are about these things? 
And she’s a widow; so I came over for that.” 

“Purty good lot of kids we sent over here to 
this man’s war, sizin’ ’em all round.” 

“You bet!” 

“Say, Jop, what you doin’ for a livin’ now? 
You look well fed.” 

Mr. Joppa made the admission as though he 
confessed the murder of a gentle, gray-haired 
old grandmother. 

“They’ve got me plum’ civilized,” he be- 
moaned him. “Service station and garage; 
also exclusive flivver agency; accessories, sup- 
plies and parts. Biggest garage in town, 
though. What’s your line these days?” 

In humiliation Mr. Wingo’s head was 
averted, his face bent down toward his plate. 

“My shame’s greater than yours,”’ he owned 
up. “I’ve got me a ranch in Arizona. But it’s 
a dude ranch. Dealin’ out table board and 
ridin’-hosses to a lot of funny-lookin’ Easter- 
ners that’re out to rough it, at nine dollars a 
day apiece. Roughin’ it, beciced They think 
they’re seein’ the Wild West. Oscar Wilde 
West; that’s what I call it on the quiet . . . 
Slip me the maple-sirup, will you? This here 
last waffle has dried out and I want to puddle 
her up a little bit more.’”’ It was evident that 
Mr. Wingo would change the subject. 

“Well, we’ll have our sins to answer for in 
the hereafter. Pass that sweetenin’ back this 
way, will you?” : 

“Well, let’s go and give that there waiter a 
chance to get rested up.” 

“Where’!l we go?” 

“How do I know? There must be somethin’ 
worth seein’ or doin’ in this town, though I 
ain’t never been able to find it yet. Huntin’ 
together, we might have better luck. We'll 
just ramble and let nature take her coarseness, 
as the sayin’ is.”’ 

“T ain’t got nothin’ but time and paper 
money. Where you lead me I will follow. 
Only let’s find us a saloon first.” 


“ . . . And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.’”’—Genesis: Chapter 1 and 
fifth verse. 


It was at a latish hour of the morning in 
question when Mr. Joppa cracked a reluctant 
eyelid upon unfamiliar surroundings in a bed- 
room of what he took to be a French family 
hotel. But beyond peradventure it was not 
the hotel where his family abode. 

‘“‘Whee-e!” he cried and pressed both hands 
to an aching skull. 

“That’s the boy! I’ve been layin’ here 
waitin’ for you to come out of it.””, Mr. Wingo, 
looking rather spry considering, sat up in the 
bed across the room and beamed upon him. 

“What time of the day |as it got to be any- 
way?” demanded Mr. Joppa. He fumbled in a 
pocket of his waistcoat which, it would seem, 
he had failed to remove upon retiring and ex- 
cavated a watch, then whistled in a doleful 
treble. “I certainly will catch h from my 
feminine folks,”’ 
after, on a thought pitched retrospectively, 
he noticeably brightened. ‘Well, it certainly 
was worth it. Besides which, I ain’t figurin’ 
on seein’ them for quite a spell yet. The im- 
pendin’ future may be dark but the recent past 
shore was colored up a nice bright pink—what 
of it that I can remember.” 

“Yes, suh, you certainly were goin’ strong 
when you passed out of the picture,” agreed 
Mr. Wingo. “You needn’t have any regrets 
on the way you helped carry the burden of the 
fray. That hack-driver we picked up, now— 
that fellow had the makin’ s of a genuwine 
human bein’ in him, give him a chance in a 
white man’s country.” 

“I don’t seem to place any hack-driver,” 





he lamented, but immediately ° 
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| admitted Mr. Joppa. “Was he the tail, dark-com- 
plected pilgrim that wanted tosing all the time?” 

“No, that there one was the piano-player 
out of that honky-tonk joint down in this 
place, More Mortar,” explained his com- 
panion. “We lost that sucker early—’long 
| about three o’clock. He couldn’t stand the 
pace. Funny you don’t recall the hack- 
driver. We called him Rutherford B. Hayes 
for short. Now me, I remember everything 
just as clear as a bell. I always do. The only 
time I ever got kind of hazy was one time com- 
ing back from an Elks’ convention in Salt Lake. 
I remembered gettin’ on the cars. I even 
remembered tryin’ to kiss the Pullman porter 
good night. But blamed if I ever could re- 
member gettin’ my head all snarled up in that 
little green hammock. I liked to choke to 
death! But you take last night : 

He broke off, for with a decisive movement 
Mr. Joppa had unhuddled himself and was upon 
his feet in the middle of the floor, looking for 
his hat. He found it almost at once; it was 
jammed down on its owner’s head. 

“Come on with me, you,’’ commanded Mr. 

Joppa. 
“T don’t believe it would be wise for us to 
venture out yet—better give this town time to 
get ca’med down,” counseled Mr. Wingo. 
“Somebody might recognize us and go blabbin’ 
to the Chief of Police.” 

“We’ve got to go and get this thing all 
straightened out and settled,” insisted Mr. 
Joppa. : 

“Get what thing straightened out?” 

Mr. Joppa replied to this question with one of 
his own which seemingly was in nowise related: 

‘“‘Have you got a gun on you?” 

“Shore have.”’ Mr. Wingo, who also was 
fully clothed, tapped where a. shoulder holster 
made a bulge under his left armpit. “It’s got 
to be a fad with me. Been nursin’ one and 
practisin’ upon it ever since that time away 
back yonder in Logan City when you——” 
He checked in confusion. 





“That’s the time I’m thinkin’ about.” 
stated Mr. Joppa. “Well, I’m heeled myceif. 


Been goin’ heeled for you for nearly thirty 
years, must be.” 

“But——” 

“Wait till I’m done tellin’ you.” He had 


grown very stern. “I warned you, didn’t I, 
that if us two ever met up with each other any- 
wheres on the face of this creation we was goin’ 
to shoot it out? Well, I just now remembered 
about that. ‘Well, I always keep my word. I 
said it and I meant it.” 

“But I sort of figured, us meetin’ up this 
way ’way over here in Paris, France, that we’d 
got that old foolish kids’ feud sort of plastered 
up and healed over - 

“Wait, I tell you! I always keep my word. 
Us two are goin’ to shoot it out like I promised 
you. Come on with me!” 

“Well, if it’s got to be it’s got to be, I reckin,” 
said Mr. Wingo, sadly resigned. “But you 
can’t damage this carpet much, bleedin’ on it. 
Then why go outside?” 

“We ain’t goin’ far,” announced Mr. Joppa. 
“We can get there in a cab easy unless this 
dump is further from everywheres than I figure 
‘tis. Just down two doers from the ham-and- 
eggs place is a little to-do ef a sheetin’-gallery 
that.an ex-sergeant out of our army opened up 
here some two or three menths back, hopin’ to 
get some trade off of our boys. I’ve been pow- 
wowin’ with him, off and on. He’s just about 
starvin’ to death. But now he’s goin’ to do 
some business.”’ 

He came over, grinning broadly, and laid a 
compelling clutch on Mr. Wingo’s coat lapel. 

“Tex, you derned kettle-bellied old bald- 
headed son-of-a-Rebel, you and me are goin’ 
to stand up there side by side and shoot it out— 
at them little tin rabbits and those little glass 
balls! And the one that loses pays the bills for 
ric aa today. Go you fifty on the side you 
ose.” 

“You bet!” said Mr. Wingo, meaning he 
would. 
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An Amazing Ad venture (Continued from page 37) 


says. As I write these lines, stocks are peril- 
ously high. All rules of the game point to a 
decline starting almost any day. Yet I hear 
so much talk of large profits that I have an 
almost irresistible itching to buy. 

If I dabble at stocks again I think T’ll follow 
the practise of a friend of mine who never buys 
or sells securities until stock-market news 
reaches the first page of his newspaper. 

‘When prices are so low that they become 
a first-page news item,’ he tells me, “I know 
it is time to buy. Likewise, when prices have 
soared to such heights that the news can no 
longer content itself on the financial page, but 
is in head-lines on page one, I know that it is 
prudent to sell my holdings.” 

I found to my surprise that if a speculator 
is of a trifle more than average intelligence 
he is especially likely to buy at the top and sell 
at the bottom. Being more intelligent than 
the mass—though perhaps not intelligent 
enough—he has more than average resistance. 
When prices are dangerously high he stays out 
of the market, that is, he stays out at first. 
Only after prices keep going higher, until it 
looks as if there can be no stopping them, is 
he finally lured in. By that time everybody 


| else who could be induced to do so has bought; 


hence prices can go no higher. Having more 
resistance than the average works equally 
to his disadvantage in a falling market. If 
he grew frightened at the first unfavorable 
symptoms, he might save his profits or at 
least not lose much. But he says, “They 
can’t scare me. Prices will turn upward any 
day now. I'll stay.” Finally he does grow 


alarmed and sells, but by that time everybody 
else who is going to sell has done so and prices 
can go no lower. 

Before I took my little flier in stocks I 
had supposed that a stock-broker probably 


knew something about stocks and that a good 
place to pick up information would be at a 
broker’s office. But I soon found that it was 
dangerous to go near a broker’s so-called 
board room where stock prices are posted on a 
large board. Every time my curiosity led me 
there, I let myself into a foolish transaction 
—bought or sold something unwisely. The 
reason was that I invariably heard and ab- 
sorbed too much misinformation. Part of this 
came from brokers’ employees, but the bulk 
of it was from other customers. Nearly every- 
body I met there had an important inside tip 
and nine out of ten were wrong. 

I asked one broker, as we stood looking 
at the crowd of perhaps one: hundred customers 
in his place: 

“How many of these will get out of the mar- 
ket with a profit?” 

“Nine out of ten will lose,’’ was his candid 
reply, “because the first big sag in the market, 
no matter if only temporary, will wipe them 
out. No matter how conservative they are 
at first, carefully keeping reserve funds in the 
bank, they will soon have all available money 
up on margin and then they can’t weather 
even a momentary reaction.” 

I had pictured stock-brokers as in the mar- 
ket over head and hands, but I learned that 
the average reputable broker not only doesn’t 
speculate himself but doesn’t permit his em- 
ployees to do so. 

I tried to find out why a broker knows so 
little about stock movements. The reason 
appears to be that he is not the type who 
would approach a job scientifically. He is 
usually keen-witted, besides being adnerill 
courteous and agreeable, and he has a gift for 
picking equally charming employees; but he 
is too close to unimportant or surface details 
to grasp in a broader way what is really going 
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on. He can’t see the .woods for the trees. | 
Moreover, a stock-broker ordinarily is not by 
nature a student. He works at high speed 
for a few hours a day and then sets forth in 
quest of diversion. 

I might have made far more money if I 


letters. 

last February, many highly reputable brokers 
were strongly recommending the purchase of | 
oil, railroad and other stocks. I have before | 
me now the dope-sheet of one supposedly first- | 
class firm forecasting a good upward movement | 
in certain stocks just a few days before these | 
stocks dropped ten points! Most brokers | 
predicted a big boom in stocks, following the | 
adjournment of Congress on March 4. Instead, 
a violent downward reaction began March 7. | 

After suffering from an episode or two of | 
that sort, I went to a prominent broker and 
asked him why he put out little mimeographed 
sheets of advice to customers when he must 
realize that he is quite likely to be wrong. 

“Because,” he frankly told me, “it is neces- | 
sary to keep business alive. Members of the 
human race are slow in coming to decisions, | 
but the slight impetus they get from reading 
what a broker says may be enough to make | 
them buy or‘sell when otherwise they would 
do neither.” 

After talking to those who have played the | 
stock-market scientifically and successfully, I | 
am convinced that the safest attitude toward | 
tips is to reject them all. Even the good ones | 
are bad—because you expect too much of them. | 

I wondered for a time why the talk I heard | 
at the brokers’ offices was so largely based on 
misinformation. Then it dawned on me:| 
This:is just our old friend, the will to believel | 
People accept a fact not because it’s true but 
because they hope it’s true. Having once 
bought inferior stocks—because of lack of 
knowledge or judgment to buy good ones— 
one is almost compelled to believe in the future | 
of such stocks. Otherwise, the situationis so 
unpleasant that one shrinks from facing it. | 
When a man declares confidently that a certain 
stock is going to advance thirty points, what | 
he means is, “Oh, if it only would!” What 
sounds like an opinion, based on inside knowl- | 
edge, is simply a hope expressed from time to 
time to bolster up one’s courage. 

Now, no matter how untrue a statement may 
be, after hearing it often enough one is inclined 
to believe it. Hence the danger of hanging 
about a broker’s office and being exposed to so 
many seeming facts that aren’t so. Sooner or 
later, the man who listens even half uncon- 
sciously will act on such misinformation. He 
will buy stock on an “‘inside tip.” 

Perhaps my greatest shock of all was when 
I discovered what is well known to experienced 
traders—that good news about a stock may 
lower its price while bad news is almost equally 
likely to force its price upward. Last Novem- 
ber I bought stock in a well-known company 
at $57 a share. I saw it climb slowly but 
surely until one afternoon I was delighted to 
learn by the evening papers that it was 787% 
when the market closed for that day. 

From the same issue of the newspaper I 
learned that the directors of the company 
had that day—after the stock-market closed— 
raised the dividend rate on their common 
stock from $5 to $6 a share. “Ah-ha-a!’’ 
thought I. “If the stock went to 78% before 
they raised the dividend, what will it do now?” 
I supposed it would go to 85 or more. The 
next morning the stock went momentarily a 
fraction higher, touching 79, and then it 
began to sag off. In a few days it was down to 
76 and not long afterwards to 73. By this 
time it began to dawn on me that I had made 
a fool of myself in not selling at 78 or 79. 
But I felt lucky when I sold at 73, for the 
stock went under 69. 

The explanation of a stock going down in 
price after good news now seems clear enough. 
Stock-market operators always anticipate | 
forthcoming events. When a favorable action, | 
long expected, has actually happened, there | 
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is nothing more in the immediate future to 
wait for; hence people sell their stock. This 
floods the market’and the result is a lowering 
of prices. On the other hand, when bad news 
comes out, everybody thinks: ‘Well, all the 
bad news is now out, and this stock will 
not be so cheap again for a long time. Let’s 
buy it.” Since the stock is now looked upon 
as a bargain it is in demand and, naturally, 
prices advance. 

I was astonished to discover how dangerous 
in stock transactions is one’s own personal 
vanity—probably the greatest single cause of 
stock losses. Men lose because of their un- 
willingness to admit that their judgment was 
wrong. They are reluctant to admit this even 
to themselves. 

I discovered in myself an astonishing ten- 
dency when the market took a temporary 
drop to get excited and sell good stocks but 
keep poor ones. When I told a friend experi- 
enced in the stock-market about this, he as- 
sured me that it is a common failing. The 
reason is not hard to find. In an unfavorable 
market, prices of poor stocks that had been 
inflated beyond their value naturally go down 
most quickly. It may happen that one still 
has a small profit in gilt-edged stocks while 
suffering a loss in others. Whereupon one is 
likely to say, “I'll sell these that will bring 
me more than I paid for them and hold the 
others until they, too, show a profit.” The 
consequence is that the thoughtless investor 
gradually gets rid of good stocks capabie in 
the long run of pulling him out of the hole 
and nurses a bunch of sick babies. 

More than once I watched a stock ticker and 
noticed certain stocks selling in increasing 
volume at higher prices. This I took to mean 
that men who knew about it were buying for 
further advance. Later I learned that the 
stock was being manipulated by a so-called 
pool for the purpose of giving exactly that im- 
pression to the unwary. 

I inquired for details about how the trick is 
done. Those in the pool first accumulate 
blocks of a given stock when it is still cheap. 
Then through one or more brokers’ offices they 
negotiate sales of this stock at slightly in- 
creasing prices. These sales are really just 
to each other, and represent neither profit nor 
loss. But credulous men who see these sales 
recorded on the ticker tape begin to exclaim, 
“‘Look-ee here! There’s evidently something 
doing in General Bootlegging Preferred. It’s 
being bought in big lots.’’ The public reasons, 
“Those who buy such big blocks must have 
inside information that a rise is coming. Let’s 
buy now before the real rise starts.” 

When the public begins to crowd one an- 
other and bid for such stock, the price naturally 
advances. Members of the pool now cease 
selling merely to each other, but sell to the 
public. When they have disposed of their 
stock at prices beyond its value they walk 
quietly away, chuckling merrily, leaving the 
silly old public to hold the’ sack. 

It took me some time to see just why it is 
that men are likely to lose money in the stock- 
market even when it is, in a general way, 
headed upward. The trouble is that instead 
of investing the most when prices are lowest, 
men go in timidly at first—because of gloomy 
news in the papers about business conditions— 
but become more enthusiastic as the market 
continues to rise, until when prices are at their 
height they are willing to risk almost every- 
thing. When oil stocks were at the top of 
their big advance last winter, I said to myself, 
“Gosh, I wish I had bought more. I must put 
in more money at once before the rest of 
the‘rise is over.”” Thus I invested part of my 
profits at the very peak, when I should have 
been selling. Luckily, I didn’t reinvest as 
heavily as did a friend of mine who made a 
small-fortune only to lose it and along with it 
the savings of a lifetime. 

He at one time had a profit of about $20.009. 
In his imagination he had already spent the 
money, building a new home, buying a new 
car and sending his mother-in-law away on a 
tour which would keep her away at least six 
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months. One morning he discovered that 
instead of having $20,000, his profits had 
dropped to $16,000.. Now, even $16,000 
dropped into one’s lap out of the stock-market 
is not to be sneezed at; but once having men- 
tally spent his $20,000, he did not like the idea 
of dropping back to a mere $16,000. He 
said to himself, “Oh, well, the drop is only 
temporary. When it comes back I'll again 
have my $20,000. To be sure of this I’ll buy 
more stock and then only a small advance 
will give me my original profit.” 

_ But instead of advancing again, prices con- 
tinued to drop. He now found that he must 
have far more stock than before to have $20,000 
profit on an average upturn of one or two 
points. That $20,000, though only on paper, 
had become as real to him as if it were in his 
pocket and his imaginary investments, par- 
ticularly those for pleasure, had become so 
much a part of his scheme of life that he thought 
he simply had to have it. So he bought still 
more stock. The fact that prices had been 
dropping should have been indication enough 
that the peak had been reached and that the 
toboggan had started down the other side. 
But his paper profit had obscured his vision. 
His profits dwindled to a mere $2000. 

Somebody suggested to him that instead 
of waiting for two or three points’ gain in the 
next upward rally, he should buy a certain 
stock about to advance twenty-five points. 
In other words, he was lured into buying a 
highly speculative stock that could move 
downward as easily as upward. Ready to 
grab at straws, he quickly lost nearly all the 
money he had. Toward the last he believed 
any silly story he heard and he was lucky 
to get out of the market with the clothes on 
his back. Once again we meet our old friend 
the will to believel 

As an example of average speculators’ de- 
termination to believe only what would be 
pleasant, instead of sensibly facing facts, 1 
recall what seemed to me an astonishing 
circumstance. In March, when stocks were 
starting on their downward plunge, one brok- 
erage house was able to foresee by a day or 
two the worst of the drop and urged all 
customers to get out of the market. But 
scarcely one in ten of the smaller investors 
took advantage of this advice. On the other 
hand, when this firm some time earlier had 
advised customers to buy stocks nearly all 
had responded. They wamted to accept that 
advice because if true it meant more money. 
Thus it appears that avarice is a more potent 
influence than danger. People are so optimistic 
by nature that they are not easily scared— 
not easily enough for their own good. How- 
ever, once fear has been induced it works more 
quickly than does enthusiasm. Consequently 
stock prices go down much faster than they go up! 

Looking over records of stock movements 
for the last twenty years, I was impréssed 
by the fact that if I had made it a practise to 
buy a diversified list of stocks early in August 
and sell them in September, I would have 
made a profit much oftener than I lost. This 
seemed puzzling until I remembered that 
August is the vacation season. When about 
to go on a vacation a man doesn’t care to have 
the stock-market on his mind. Not only does 
he wish to be free from worry, but because he 
is tired and in need of rest, business prospects 
don’t seem any too bright and he is willing 
to sell his stock holdings for whatever the 
market offers. But when he returns from his 
vacation a month later, rested and optimistic, 
he is sure that business is in for a boom and 
he buys stocks confident of advancing prices. 

I noticed, too, that even in a rising market 
one may usually count on a temporary slump 
between the 13th and 18th of December. 
Obviously this is because men are inclined 
to convert their profits into cash with which to 
buy Christmas gifts. 

Many times I noticed that when the market 
was “selling off” the lowest prices of the day 
occurred at about one o’clock in the afternoon. 
A moment’s thought made it clear that 
there are definite human reasons for this. 


Professional traders..go to luncheon about one 
o’clock and do their selling before that hour. 

Likewise, I observed that prices often take 
a sudden turn at fifteen or twenty minutes 
after ten—New York time—in the’ morning, 
because the stock-market opens at ten o’clock 
and about fifteen minutes are required to dis- 
pose of buying and selling orders placed the 
night before. When these are: used up the 
market then behaves according to the latest 
financial or other news. 

Several times when I was thinking of selling 
stocks, I said to myself, ‘Oh, well, there’s no 
hurry. I'll wait until the first of the week.” 
Each time prices were lower on Monday than 
on Saturday. Then I began to wonder if 
there wasn’t a tendency in any falling market 
for prices to be lower on Monday than on any 
other day of the week. I spoke to .Colonel 
Ayres about this and it so happened: that he 
had recently been looking into this ‘same phe- 
nomenon. He had a chart of: stock’ averages 
from day to day for three years. It: was" an 
enlightening record, proving’ beyond doubt 
that while prices may be still lower later in 
the week the greatest drop for any one day is 
apt to come on Monday. 

I asked Ayres if this is because men sit at 
home on Sunday and fret about their stocks 


‘ until they become fidgety and decide to sell 


the next morning. : 

“Not only that,” he replied, with a shrewd 
twinkle, “but Sunday is the day that a man’s 
wife has a chance at him. Picture an average 
American home Sunday morning. Father 
hasn’t yet taken time to shave, though it is 
nearly noon, but is intently studying the 
financial page of his paper. His wife stands 
with hands on her hips looking at him, and 
finally says, ‘Mortimer, those stocks are 
worrying you and I think it is time you Were 
getting shut of them. Now you go down to- 
morrow and sell all you’ve got.’” 

Ayres’ chart showed another surprise. While 
prices are most likely to drop on Monday, they 
do not show any tendency to advance more on 
Monday than on other days. His investiga- 
tion showed that in three years average stock 
prices advanced on Mondays a total of only 
$40 but they declined on Mondays a total of 
$74. Moreover, declines came more often on 
Monday than on any other day. Monday is 
undoubtedly the poorest day on which to sell 
but the best on which to buy. On the other 
hand, Ayres’ study shows, price increases are 
most numerous and largest on Wednesdays. 
The least changes occur on Saturdays. 

Now why shouldn’t a man, after having 
Sunday at home, be just as anxious to buy in 
an advancing market as to sell in a falling 
market? Presumably because there is no 
danger of losing by not buying. The worst 
that can happen is simply not to make any- 
thing. Men are always more concerned overt 
the prospect of losing something they already 
have than over not getting something they 
want. Tuesday, I found, is usually in sharp 
contrast to Monday. It is regret day. Men 
try Tuesday to undo their Monday mistakes. 

One of my impressions of the stock-market, 
now that I’m out of- it, is that the professional 
stock-operator must necessarily be either un- 
scrupulous or else so hardened to what he is 
doing that he has lost all sense of human 
sympathy. His whole success lies in selling 
stecks to the public at prices so high that he 
knows they cannot long endure, while he 
himself expects to buy them at prices much 
lower. Those who pay these top prices and 
suffer losses are not in the long run men who 
can afford to do so. The great mass of the 
uninformed is made up of small investors to 
whom a loss of $200 means a real hardship. 
Yet I imagine that the average operator never 
thinks of the personal hardships he is working 
on his victims. I can appreciate this because 
I found myself doing the same thing. 

Of course, the game should be played only 
by those who can afford to lose. Those of us 
to whom a loss of a few hundred dollars 1s 
really vital haven’t any business to be in the 
stock-market at all. 
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Who Are YouP by Fannie Hurst (continued from poe 47) 


tail chasing violet kitten. Fourteenth Street. 
Union Square at Christmastide and snow- 
tide. Cecelia hugging herself in her nice brown 
coat and snuggling up into her pretty brown 
fox collar and hurrying — on the absurd 
little shoes that twinkled . 

Sometimes, when the snow blew up in a 
flurry that cleared the space ahead, the white 
face with the point of dark beard swam up very 
clearly and closely. But not frighteningly, 
somehow. It just bobbed alongside. With the 
myriads of others, except that it was clearer. 

Oh la, la! There was a man in the glare of a 
motion picture theater dressed up in a red 
cutaway and a hat shaped like Napoleon’s and 
swinging a great razzle-dazzle. It made the 
din rise and glitter. And Cecelia, who had a 
sob in her throat that was troublesome, 
swallowed it down now, all the way. 

Br-r-r. You hugged yourself in your warm 
brown coat for very gayness. The gayness of 
not having Paul along hating the things you 
loved . . . 

There was the face again. The pale face. 
The pointy-bearded face, separating two boys 
who were snarling and pummeling in the snow. 
The white face had got some of their blood on 
it ‘and then the snow rushed up again and the 
din. The lovely din. It had only been a fleck 


. of blood and the boys had slunk off .. . 


How it snowed! In your eyes. In your 
mouth. You spat out a star. 

It wasn’t nice—quite—to go to Conti’s alone. 
Except that they knew you there. And it was 
not wrong to dance with some one if—if that 
some one were brought up by Conti himself, 
who had points to his mustache like the 
flourish to a big brass band. And the saxo- 
phone at Conti’s! There was something about 
a saxophone when it brayed—every little pore 
of you became a mouth, braying too, of 
ecstasy. Syncopated, double-jointed ecstasy. 

Salvation: Army. Keep the pot boiling. 
Ting-a-ling. There was the face again, drop- 
ping coins into the pot. Well, you dropped 
coins too. The face above the poor frayed 
collar, to have splashed all those coins into the 
pot! Orwas it frayed? You could never quite 
tell for the snow. 

Some one in a big blue sweater and a cap, 
visor down over his eyes, made a motion as if 
he would awl you through and through with a 
carnival feather duster. It made you a little 
angry—the horrid nearness of the blue sweater. 
Youran.. 

Outside Conti’s little Cecelia, — still 
of that horrid nearness. slithered by 
so. As rapidly as the suiichaneniiens of Union 
Square. Suddenly it seemed definitely not nice 
to be going into Conti’s alone. The burn of 
sudden tears of resentment at Paul—the bray- 
ing of the saxophone—the revolving doors 
letting little squawks of it out. You felt your- 
self jiggling up steps to it. 


Well, of all things! There was that face 
again. You had just glanced back, as you 
jiggled, down along one shoulder and it had 
swum up out of all the faces—the myriad of 
them through the snow. Fresh! 

No, it wasn’t that. Neither was the nearness 
fresh, like the blue sweater nearness. Nor the 
voice, It made you stand very still—that 
voice... 

“Going in?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“You know.” 

“Well, of all the nerve!’ Cecelia who could 
have bitten off her tongue, standing there and 
looking down over the hump of her shoulder. 
One didn’t answer fresh guys like that. One 
didn’t answer them at all. Of all the nerve! 

“Stay out. With me.” 

The little narrowing crinkle to Cecelia’s 
pretty eyes. A way she had of expressing 
scorn. “Pooh,” she said. ‘‘Fine chance. Pooh.” 
She liked to say that, because she could feel 
her nose crinkle to it. 

“Your petticoat shows.” 


Pride it’s my petticoat, isn’t it?”’ she said 
and ripped off a loop of torn flounce. 

“Yes, I suppose so. If you look at it that 
way 

“What way?” 

“The yours and mine way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come, walk with me and I'll tell you.” 

The dousing humiliation. So this was what 
happened inevitably, even before you crossed 
the threshold—if you were alone at Conti’s. 
The burn of the tears of resentment at Paul 
. . . And this one. How dared he? A 
tramp. 

And yet—no—no—it was the snow. It 
made things blur so. The collar that had 
looked frayed was a neat one that fitted. And 
the worn gray look to the coat. Why, there was 
no coat, after all! But a sort of cape that half 
enveloped him. And his hat was in his hand. 
A crush one of soft velour. Why, the trick of 
the snow, that had made him seem shabby. 
There he was, ever so presentable, on the step 
below her with his hat off—to her!—and the 
lights of Conti’s falling full on his face. 

“Who are you? I—I think you’re fresh.” 

“Wi, ne 

“Every girl you see alone—isn’t—isn’t— 

a FEAT 

What?” 

“What you think I am. Or you wouldn’t 
have the nerve to come loping up on me like 
this.” 

“You’re so young.” 

“Well, it’s my funeral, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. If you insist upon 
looking at it that way.” 

“What way?” 

“The thine and mine way.” 

“What do you mean—harping on that. 
What’s mine is mine—even my funeral.” 

“Come walk with me and I'll tell you.” 

“You’ve got a nerve.” 

“Don’t go!” 

“What’ll I do? Stand out here letting you 
think I’m the kind of a girl I seem to be?” 

“Don’t go!” 

“Well, if you’re so crazy for me not to go, 
come along in. It’s new to me. Going into 
Conti’s alone. Put on your hat. You'll 
catch cold .. .” 

“All right, miss. 
come.” 

“Say, you’re not doing me any favors. I 
guess, though, it’s better to have one fellow 
get fresh with me on the way in than it is to 
run the risk of a handful of them getting fresh 
after I’m in.” 

“So this is—Conti’s.” 

“Ever been here before?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t be afraid. It’s not a leper colony.” 

“T wouldn’t be—then.” 

A squall and a bray came out to meet them. 

Tip, went Cecelia on her toes, and down 
along her spine danced the shiver that she 
coveted. 

“Waltz me around, Willie,” she said, and 
there in the cloak-entrahce placed her hand 
upon his shoulder, closed her eyes and swayed 
back a little. 

“T don’t dance,” he said and took her hand 
off gently and looked at her with the dark 
eyes that were set so quietly above the point 
of beard. 

“Pooh!” said Cecelia and walked with him 
a little limply toward a small table with an 
electric lamp with a pink shade burning in the 
center, “I threw away one crutch and now I’ve 
drawn another.” 

They faced one another across the table. It 
was hard to hear for the braying. 

“Who are you, and how do you get that 
way?” said Cecelia, and broke a roll. She 
wanted to cry, and so instead she sat in her 
chair throwing her shoulders about to .the 
music, munching, and snapping her fingers in 
an insolent syncopation. 

“Well, whoever you are, I guess you think 


If you must go in—I’ll 


I’m a regular at this sort of thing, don’t you?” 
“T don’t.” 
“Well, what’s to keep you from thinking it?” 
“ ou ” 


“Ts that blood on the back of your hands 
and on your palms?” 

“Specks. Two fellows fighting.” 

“No—here—give me—I’ll rub it off. Dip 
your napkin in your tumbler. You're a 
buptinsky, aren *t you?” 

“What? 5 

“T saw you cutting in on those two fellows. 
And pushing ahead for that old woman when 
she wanted to cross the street. And now me! 
The jazz missionary. How’s that for a movie 
title? The Jazz Missionary. The jazz part-—— 
that’s me. Who told you to grow that beard? 
What’s the idea? To give yourself class with 
poor little fools like me?” 

“‘You’re not a fool.” 

‘ aoe then, credit me with the poor and the 
ittle.’ 

“Poor little thing,” he said and put out a 
hand on her. A light hand but a hand that 
blew her hot, then cold. 

“You”’—she said without moving as if fear- 
ful he would draw away—“how nice—do 
you work somewhere solemn too? Somewhere 
that makes you so full of the willies that some- 
times from—from hurting, you could—blow 
the lid of? That’s me. And that’s the way 
you look. Somehow. Full of the willies be- 
cause life is so full of Gianinnis. The Gia- 
ninnis are the prize misery family in the office 
where I work. So whenever I’m blue I say 
I’ve got the Gianinnis. Have you got the 
Gianinnis?” 

“Something like that—maybe——” 

“Forget it. Blooey! Don’t sit there looking 
at me like butter would melt in your mouth. I 
want to dance. Don’t you hear it? Jazz! 
That’s the cure for the Gianinnis. Say, 
mister—can’t you dance—just a little— 
please!” 

“T’ll try, if that’s what you think helps you 
over the—the Gianinnis. But that isn’t what 
really gets you over them. Don’t you know 
that?” 

“What does?” 

“Remembering them.” 

“Oh, but you’re a joyous little fellow to have 
about the house! The way to forget your 
troubles is to remember them.” 

“The way tohelp . . .” 

“T want to dance.” 

“Come.” 


“You said you couldn’t!” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“T—are you dancing me or—floating me? 
I—you—please—let’s sit down. I guess—I 
—I feel a little faint. Let’ssit down . . 

The little heart-shaped face of Cecelia. 
There might have been a dart through it of 
something that hurt her. 

“T hate to be made a goof out of,” she said. 
“Tf you want to know the truth, you don’t 
cure me of them. You give them to me.” 

“What?” 

“The Gianinnis.” 

“T want you never to forget the Gianinnis.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they need you. Terribly.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. It is in those wide clear places be- 
be your eyes—their need of you.” 

h, now we’re getting human. Now tell 
me that you like my mouth and the little cave 
here on this side of my neck that was meant 
to be filled in with kisses. That’s the way to 
begin.” 

“If there is, Miss——” 

“Cecelia, if you please.” 

“Miss Cecelia——” 

“No, no. Just Cecelia. 
too much of the office.” 

“Tf there is that little spot, Cecelia, it was 
made to Sy kissed by him.” 

“Who? 


Miss reminds me 
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“The one that turned back in the Square.” 

“Well, of all the—well, of all the—say, no, 
you don’t give'me the Gianinnis. You give 
me the willies. The most terrible willies. The 
one that turned back in the Square! Is there 
any other little thing the one that turned back 
in the Square can do to relieve you of the bur- 
den of the evening? Don’t lose your head over 
me completely. Say, where do you work? I 
want to know where they breed them like 
you.” 

“I’m a cabinetmaker.” 

“A what? You mean a carpenter? With 
those hands?” 

“Well, I suppose’ you might call it that.” 

“Paul’s a shipping-clerk.” 

“He loves you.” 

“He’s good. But I’m through. Like I say, 
suppose phenacetin is good for what ails you? 
But suppose it don’t ail you. Paul’s good, but 
not for what ails me. I never knew how 
through I was. Until tonight. He’s the sure 
and dependable killjoy.” 

“The joys of life, Cecelia, run deeply and 
quietly.” 

“What doI do? I put ona lace waist for him 
and he likes me in the blue shirts I wear in the 
office. I try to tell him something about being 
young and the beauty of it and he tells me of 
Harlem flats and the swell gas-stoves you can 
rent by the year. He’s as solemn as—as you. 
Only you’re solemn in a—a different way. 
Different. “Why don’t you tell me something? 
The kind of a something a girl likes to hear 
from a fellow—a person she meets and sort of 
right away—falls for. Likes. I guess you 
think I’m nervy. But somehow I—I do right 
away like you. Tell me some of the 
things # 

“You mean... 

“Oh, you know what I mean, all right. 
Those eyes of yours aren’t wise for nothing. 
Even if they’re only kidding things—I guess 
I want to be kidded—if there is anything nice 
you feel like saying—heh? Anything a little 
nice?” 

“Why, you poor little thing, you! Ive 
never seen more lovely pity in any face than in 
yours when you speak of the Gianinnis.”’ 

“Pity! That’s a fine piece of jolly to hand a 
girl when she’s feeling down. I come right out 
and ask for a bit of hokum and he hands me 
that!” 

“I didn’t mean it that way, Cecelia. I 
meant—there is beauty in pity” 

“Well, I’ll take mine in the color of my hair 
or the shape of my eyes.” 

“They are beautiful too, Cecelia. That is 
what Paul means when he likes you in the 
shirt-waists. They are plain. They must 
make you so clear, Cecelia.” 

“Oh, I’m clear all right, to you, I guess. See 
right through me. Heh? Well, I showed my 
hand and I’m not sorry. Ilike you. Now what 
are you going to do about it? And so help me, 
it’s the first time I’ve ever been that fresh with 
a—fellow.” 

For answer he leaned over and put his hand 
on her two. Lightly, but so that, as if she had 
been a ringing metal disk, suddenly she was 
quiet. 





” 


“Where do we go from here?” she said and 
stood tiptoe on the threshold of snow, her 
little tongue instantly out to the taste of the 
flakes. 

“There is a on Third 
Avenue... .” 

“A soup-kitchen? What do we want with 
soup after frieds and cole-slaw? I keep wanting 
to dance.” 

“J mean a midnight soup-line is fed there 
all of Christmas week. A Ladies’ Aid Circle. 
They need helpers. The men will come pouring 
in about now.” 

“Fine! All day with the Gianinnis and all 


soup-kitchen 


night with them too. That’s luck for you. He 
wants to take me to a soup-kitchen to ladle my- 
self out a good time. I’ve got you now, Steve! 
I see now why you're strong for the School of 
Philanthropy shirt-waist duds. 
smell the mice an hour ago. 


I began to 
You’ve got the 
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look in your eye of a social worker! I’ll bet 
you’ve a Sunday-school class and do a good 
deed a day. Well, if I’m your today’s good 
deed, consider it undone. I want to go home.” 

“T’'ll take you.” 

“Well, anyway you don’t lay it on thick. 
You don’t nag when you don’t get your way. 
There’s that to be said.” 

Oh, but the snow! It danced so. It blew so. 
It bound them up as if in the ball of a great 
white universe. So closely together, hurrying 
there through the snow. The flurry of Union 
Square. The nickelodeons were already dark 
and the Five and Ten Cent Emporiums pull- 
ing down shades, and you could see the lights 
going out like little explosions of last laughter, 
and Cecelia, who lived in a room down: a dark 
street of dark brown houses, was reluctant to 
turn from the maze and the daze of the Square. 

And her slippers, the nonsensical ones that 
twinkled, got full of snow and he took them 
off one at a time, while she balanced foolishly 
by his shoulder and shook them free, and each 
time he held her stockinged foot in his hand for 
the moment to warm it, and instead of the 
tingling, the quiet thing happened. The 
quiet thing of the ringing metal disk suddenly 
subsiding. 

And yet within, shaming her, Cecelia was 
aching. Aching for a little of desire in those 
calm white hands that held her stockinged feet 
to warm them. Cecelia, whose smile could be 
like the flash of a wing, and cause something in 
Paul to catch at his heart-beat, and his face 
to redden, caused only serenity here. The 
serenity of the white face with the point of 
dark beard and the eyes that were set in a kind 
of enormous quiet. 

“Well,” said Cecelia and poised on the 
steep, narrow stoop of her rooming-house, and 
stood there in the glittering little way that 
could cause poor Paul to grab at her hand as if 
he could never let it go. “Well?” She was 
trembling a little over that “Well?” In fact 
she was trembling a great deal. It, meant to 
her suddenly and terribly, everything—his 
answer to that ‘‘Well?” 

“Good night,” he said and raised his soft 
velour hat and let the snow fall on his darkly 
high hair. 

“Good night?” she faltered, and then be- 
cause the words ran out of their own accord, 
“Ts that all?” 

“And God bless you.” 

“And—tomorrow?”’ 

But suddenly the snow was so thick between 
them that only with her heart did she know 
that he was gone. 


The Gianinnis. The Gianinnis. The Gia- 
ninnis. It had been such a day of them. 
The Gianinni family itself. Four of them 
trooping in. Tony the blind one. Two with 
scabs on their faces, and little Maria Theresa, 
who wore a leg-brace from meningitis. The 
Gianinnis themselves were so.desperately in 
need of help again. And then all the dozens of 
Gianinnis by other names. The families in 
need of help. The scabby old women. Soused- 
looking old men with veins like cables. It was 
terrible to have them coming so thick and so 
fast, Christmas week. All of the little dozens of 
the Maria Theresas, who broke your heart, 
each one of them all over again. 

It made Cecelia work fast in and out of her 
index files. It made her eyes smart with want- 
ing to cry. And with a new kind of wanting 
that stuck like a thorn somewhere in her being. 
It made her jumpy and restless and even 
irritable to some of the dozen of the Gianinnis. 
It made her hang up the telephone receiver on 
Paul with a “No!” to the very first question he 


_asked. 


And of course because of the new kind of 
wanting that stuck like a thorn in her being, it 
made her start for Conti’s when the day was 
done with a fear and a dread and hope in her 
heart. A fear that had washed over her all 
day—a fear that was a stab. 

But there! 
she could not have borne it, through the snow 
and the crazy-cat chasing of the orange and 


Sure enough! Sure enough, or. 


the violet electric sign, was the face that 
swam out ahead of the others. 

““You’ve come,” she said almost on a sob. 

“T warited you not to.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s no place for you.” 

“Come,” she said. “Oysters and cole-slaw.” 
The thorn had come out of her being. The 
hurting uncertainty. Umphty-umph, went 
her shoulders and the clicking of her fingers to 
the syncopation. 

The thought smote her, even with the glow 
on his face from the pink lamp on the table 
between them, that he looked ill. Not so much 
with the pallor but with his eyes. As if some 
one had run skewers through them. 

“You’re tired,” she said, and then under her 
breath, “Dear One.” 

“No.” 


“There’s black along the side of your face.” 

“Soot. There’s been a fire.” 

“You were in it?” she cried and laid her 
hand to her heart. “Are you the one that the 
evening extras said climbed up after the girls 
in the shirt-waist factory this morning ey 

“T was passing.” 

“Vou——”’ 

“Tt was nothing. There were some trapped.” 

“Then you were—you did help!” 

“A little.” 

“J—waiter, give me a glass of water— 

lease.” 

“Cecelia, how pale you are! You aren’t ill?” 

“No. No. I—only I—for the moment-- 
as if I couldn’t bear it—you—trapped with 
them!” 

“Your beautiful pity, Cecelia. That is what 
T meant last night.” 

“You gave it to me.” 

It sounded silly over the oysters and cole- 
slaw, and yet they helped reality to flow back 
somehow. He munching too, with relish. All 
the little laugh wrinkles began to come out 
around her eyes. Cecelia was a kitten for play. 

“Umpha-umpha! I want to dance.” 

He took her around, and through her slitted 
eyes it seemed to her again that through the 
faces, the maze of the little bobbed-hair, 
like-as-two-peas-in-a-pod faces of the girls at 
Conti’s and the mostly pasty and pimply faces 
and sometimes the wet-lipped faces of the men, 
that his face swam up at her so whitely again. 
Out of the myriads of them—out of the dust of 
the jazz. Out of the scream of the saxophone. 
Out of the background of the face of Conti 
himself with his looped-up mustache. 

“T want,” she said, “never to let you go.” 
And then under her breath said twice again, 
“Dear One. DearOne. I need you—so——” 

“You dear good girl,” he said and held her 
in the dance with the hands that were so 
frighteningly free of desire. “You are wanting 
Paul through me.” 

“No! No! No!” she cried and pushed him 
back with her fists against his chest and would 
not dance any more and went back to their 
table and the oysters and the cole-slaw, with 
her lips all sagged and trembling. ‘How dare 
you say that to me—now! Something in me 
since yesterday—since you!—is bleeding to 
death and you keep making it bleed. Who 
are you? Why did you come if—if you don’t— 
if you won’t—tell me—I—you-——-” 

“You are good, Cecelia, and you are pure 
and you have the wide spaces between your 
eyes that make you look a little saintly. You 
are beautiful with pity and love. Pity and 
love for Paul. And for all the Gianinnis.”’ 

“For you, Dear One,” she kept crving under 
her breath, but she only sat with her hands 
clasped and the feeling of something running 
out her heart. 

“Do not be afraid, Cecelia, or ashamed of 
your pity or your love. They will give you 
more than they take. Eat your oysters, child, 
before they get cold.” 

“Don’t call me that!” 

“What?” 

“Child.” 

“But you are.” 

“Tt frightens me. 
away.” 





It makes you so far 
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Radiola 25, Kwa -tube 

““Super-Het.”’ Can be op- 
erated with drybatteries, 
or adapted for use with 
Loudspeaker 104, with 
no batteries. 


Loudspeaker Model 
. 104 (in cabinet) cone 
type, with power ampli- 

er. Operates Radiola 
28 on 60 cycle, 110 volt 
AE. fighting circuit, 
with no batteries. 


Radiola 28 is an eight- 
tube“Super-Het.”’ It can 
be used with dry batter- 
ies, or adapted for use 
with Loudspeaker 104, 
with no batteries. 


Loudspeaker Model 
104 (in cabinet) cone 
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C. lighting circuit, 
with no batteries. 
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Radiola 30 is an eight-tube Super-Heterodyne, with 
enclosed loop, and the new RCA cone loudspeaker 
built-in. It contains a power amplifier for the speaker, 
and a device that does away with a//batteries, and oper- 
ates the set on any 60 cycle, 110 volt A.C. lighting cir- 
cuit. 







ever did before—it automatically 
adjusts the current that goes into 


\ low radio is as simple as snap- 
ping on the light. Just plug 


can get reality of tone, because you 
can exactly duplicate the volume 


in one of the new RCA Radiolas 
—tune in with the tip of a single 
finger—and flood the room with 


as well as the quality of voice and 
music. 


your set. No matter how the cur- 
rent varies at the power house, a 
tiny Radiotron that acts as an ‘‘elec- 





And for all of this, you need no 
batteries. In the Radiola 30, and 
in the RCA Loudspeaker Model 
104, is a Multi-Rectron which 
does away with all batteries. On 
any 60 cycle, 110 volt A.C. light- 
ing Circuit, it gives you clear, un- 
interrupted reception. It operates 
silently, dependably. And it does 
what no other battery eliminator 


et RCA~Radiola 


MADE: BY* THE +> MAKERS - OF > RADIOTRONS. 


music! trical brain,” automatically regu- 
lates it to just the right voltage 


One great achievement of these 
for your set! 


new Radiolas is power reception. You 
have at your command, undistorted 
volume. With the newest Super- 
Heterodynes and an RCA power 
loudspeaker, you can get an or- 
chestra loud and true enough to 
dance to in a crowded hall. You 


The man who today buys a six or 
eight-tube Super-Heterodyne with 
RCA power speaker and A.C. 
operation, is making a permanent 
investment for years of joyful 
listening in! 
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He put out his hands quickly over hers. The 
hands so without desire. “Child,” he said, 
“you are rich in life. In love. In Paul. Help 
me to make you see that.” 

“T can’t stand the pain of it!” she cried. 
“The pain of not being able to—to reach you— 
the way I—— You help me so—but you 
make me hurt so. What can I do to make you 
understand without—spoiling myself in. your 
eyes? I couldn’t stand that. But you see— 
you see—I’m like any other girl—for love— 
a woman!” 

“You should be, Cecelia.” 

“Then—how—how can I make you under- 
stand without making you—hate me—that 


I—— Can’t you see—can’t you see—that I 
am yours—however you say . . . 

“You dear good child.” 

“No. No. You don’t understand. Not 


good. Any way you say. I want to be good. 
But for you—I am willing—not to be good— 
any way you say. Do you see? Do you 
understand—now?” 

The crazy noises. The crazy lights. And 
the crazy swirling of Cecelia’s heart. The 
quiescent hands on the table between them. 
The white, quiet hands. Somehow the hurt 
hands. The quiet hands that could seem to lie 
like doves when they moan. She wanted to 
crush them to her lips. 

“Tell me what to do, to earn your——” 

“Do the things, Cecelia, that you are so 
richly endowed to do. What do you want?” 

“T want to be gay.” 

“You are gay. As gay as youth.” 

“T want to be happy.” 

“You are full of the power for being and 
giving it.” 

“T want to be loved,” she said and leaned 
toward him, and the last word scarcely came 
out at all but stayed under her breath in the 
silent little way she had of saying Dear One. 
“T want to be—loved.” 

“You are loved, Cecelia,” he said and leaned 
over, there in Conti’s, and kissed her lightly on 
the forehead, and that again was terrible to her. 
The cool lips so without desire. 

“Don’t!” she cried and drew back. “I want 
to be loved. Don’t you understand? Don’t 
you understand? Who are you? Why have 
you come? What is your game? I wish I had 
never laid eyes on you——” 

“‘Cecelia—sh-h-h—not here—now.” 

“Who are you? What are you? Are youa 
wop! Are youa Jew! Adevil! Asaint! What 
have you done to me? If you want me, take 
me. If you won’t, then what have you done 
tome? I want to be loved. By you! And to 
love you. You are so tired—I want to rest 
you and be loved and to love you. To pity 
you. To be loved by you-—-the way of a man. 
There, I’ve said it—you—wop, you—you Jew 
—you—saint, you—whoever you are. To be 
loved. The way of a man!” 

“You are loved that way, Cecelia. The 
~— of a man. By a good man—see, here 

e is. 

“Oh!” said Cecelia and turned a little gray. 
It was Paul standing by their table. And in 
the midst of her immediate terror, after the 
way of a woman; Cecelia’s flying thought was 
about Conti and his quick interference in rows. 
There were frequently persons being hurried, 
shoved, even dragged out of Conti’s. Paul 
towering there above them so suddenly, like 
something about to swoop. A Paul she had 
never dreamed, much less even seen, before. 
A storm of aman. The clenched hands. The 
sucked-in lips. The terrible, the evil-looking 
hunch to his shoulders of one about to lunge. 

“You,” she cried and struck the placid hands 
that were so without desire from the table 
between them, “watch out! He’s crazy-mad.” 
And then to Paul, whose breathing came down 
against her face in two strong ‘streams: ‘““You 
can’t come here this way. You can’t stir up 
trouble with us.” 

“Tl kill him,” said Paul without openi 
his teeth or his tightly clenched hands, “TI’ 
kill the man that touches you. I’ll carry you 
out of here like a sack of meal over my shoulder 
if you don’t get up and come. Now. Over my 
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shoulder dead or alive. The man don’t live 
who can get you from me—dirty mealy- 
mouth—you!” 

“You hear that!” cried Cecelia with her 
eyes suddenly blue fires, while she beat the 
edge of the table with her fists. “He thinks 
we’re afraid. He thinks you’re afraid. Well, 
you going to sit there and look mealy-eyed: or 
are you going to show him? Well? Well?” 

To be coveted like this, the two streams of 
Paul’s breathing still pouring against her face! 
Something a little wild came out in Cecelia. 

“Well, you two—what’s what?” 

“T’ll kill him,”’ repeated Paul through the 
closed teeth. “You come with me. You’re 
mine. Your place is seeing to it that hungry 
brats down in Cherry Street get fed ‘and in 
being ready for me in our flat—in my flat— 
when I come home to supper. That’s your 
place. You don’t belong here. And somebody 
not a hundred miles away has got to get him- 
self out of here, and pretty quick too. Get 
out—get away from my girl—or I’lI——” 

“Well? Well? Are you going to sit there 
mealy-eyed and let him get away with that? 
I’m not afraid. He’s got no claim on me. I’m 
free. I don’t need him to tell me my place is 
ladling out help to the Gianinnis. He’s got a 
nerve trying to tell me there’s a flat on this 
earth big enough to hold us two—after to- 
night. I’m not afraid—of anybody. Fight him 
back, you!” 

The. wild laughing hysteria of Cecelia and 
Paul clenched there and breathing now intc 
the face with the point of beard, until their 
eyes must have spun together in one. 

“You get away from my girl!” 

“Don’t let him make you small. You’re 
bigger than he is. Well? Well? Fight him 
back, you!” 

Poor Cecelia. Poor Cecelia. Already her 
heart was fainting at what she saw. Slowly 
Paul’s great fist swung. Bish. Banging 
against the white face until it swung it clear 
around, until bash! landed Paul’s second blow 
on the other cheek. Bish. Bash. As if 
Cecelia’s own heart had been a punching- 


And faces came crowding up closely and 
Conti came running, and out of them, so 
sickeningly close, came the white one with the 
pointy beard and the red gash widening along 
the under jaw where Paul’s fist must have 
banged up. The white—the tired—the sick— 
and worst of all, the smiling face. And the 
flicker of the hands that had not struck back. 

“Out of here!’’ cried Conti with a great ado. 

“He tried to take my girl!” cried Paul, for 
some reason cramming his cap into his pocket 
and looking a little white and sick himself. 
“He tried to take my girl—I—I—think.” 

“Why, no I didn’t, Paul. I didn’t try to take 
her. I tried to give her back to you. I have 
given her back to you.” 

“Get out of here!” said Conti, shooing the 
white face with the point of beard. “Quick!— 
and you too—both of you—lickety-split!” 

“Hey, you!” cried Paul and lunged after 
him, with Cecelia’s fingers locked into his elbow. 
“Come back! I didn’t—know—hey——” 

But outside it was snowing so. The flakes 
beat up like tiny hands applauding. 

“He’s gone!”’ cried Cecelia with her fingers 
tucked into Paul’s elbow. 

The flakes beat up so .. . 


For every man as he moved through the 
click of the little improvised turnstile gate be- 
fore the counter, your hands went out auto- 
matically for the paper napkin and two slices 
of bread and the thick-lipped bowl of steaming 
soup that was handed you through a wicket 
that led to the kitchens. 

All of the last three evenings before 
Christmas the faces had been coming. They 
were the lean, the scrawny, the veiny, the 
baggy, the puffy faces of men who hunger. 

Sometimes, after Cecelia had handed out 
hundreds of the bowls and the invariable slices 
of bread and paper napkin and the smile that 
went with them, the faces began to swim. A 
slow, dizzying kind of swirl like some horrible 


potpourri of sour flesh, snags of teeth, dull 
eyes and prickly, unshaved jowls. 

Then Paul, who was handy in a dozen 
different ways and who loved to piddle around 
evenings for the ladies of the soup-kitchen, 
with their dainty dotted Swiss aprons over 
their well-made frocks, always bobbed around 
somehow, just in time. To shove Cecelia down 
into her little low chair behind the counter. 
To mount the improvised soap-box platform 
and hand out the bowls in her place. To 
scurry in for her a flaky, four-layered chicken 
sandwich from the goody shop across the way. 

The hundreds of men that snowing 
Christmas week. Somehow, perhaps because 
it was Christmas Eve, even after the faces 
began to swirl, Cecelia held out this time 
against the importunings of Paul and kept 
passing out the steaming bowls. The bowls. 
The slices of bread. The paper napkins. And 
the smile. 

“Cecelia, you’re fagged. Sit down here on 
your little chair and rest.” 

“No, no, Paul. Not yet.. The ladies need 
you out in the kitchen to stack plates. I'll 
stick it out, dear.” 

He sat her down then by pinning her elbows 
to her sides from the rear so that she gave in 
with an involuntary little plump down into 
her chair. 

“They fired me out to come in here and re- 
lieve you.” 

“That little old mart coming down the line 
there with the blue goggles on, Paul—forget 
to take his soup tag so he can use it again. I’ve 
forgotten twice and he keeps coming around.” 

“You darling,” said Paul and kept handing 
out the plates. 

“Be careful, dear—don’t get yourself all 
slopped up.” 

“You keep yourself so beautiful, Cecelia. 
How do you do it? That sweet little starchy- 
clean shirt-waist of yours.” 

“T’m a sight,” said Cecelia with the im- 
memorial preening gesture of a woman 
adjusting herself. ‘The Gianinnis are what 
take the starch out of me. I mean out of my 
shirt-waists—even more than the soup-kitchen. 
the children pawing. Oh, Paul, how they 

w!” 

“You love it.” 

“I’m afraid I do, Paul. Stop it—bad boy, 
you! Use both of your hands for what you’re 
doing.” 

“T love to put my hand back and feel you 
down there in that little chair.” 

“T love to feel you, Paul—always——” 

“Sweetheart, you’re sure now? There’s 
nothing between——”’ 

“Paul, careful. There’s little old Blue 
Goggles, now. You darling, the way you for- 
got to take his ticket!” 

“Cecelia——” 

“Ves?” 

“Nothing. I just want to know that you’re 
down there in your little chair—near me.” 

“T’m here, Paul. Never worry.” 

“And you’re sure, now, Cecelia? He—a man 
like that—compared to a poor boob like 
me——” 

“Paul—he taught me——” 

“I know. I know. You’ve told me so 
often—but I can’t ever get finished with hear- 
ing it. You’re sure that it’s me—Cecelia— 
not——”’ 

“Tt was he, Paul, taught me that it was you. 
Can’t you see? Can't you see?” 

“My little dearest. When I think of us in 
our little old flat—I don’t mind your keeping 
your job—puttering down there among the 
Gianinnis—you’ re made for that, somehow. 
Life can’t ever be long enough, Cecelia, to hold 
all our happiness.” 

“My own dear silly soup-slopping boy— 
look at your cuff! Give me back my bowls.” 

Dozens and dozens more of the steaming 
bowls from the hands of Cecelia and the paper 
napkins and the unfailing, unflinching smile. 

ere was one of the ladies with the sheer 
polka-dot apron over her pretty dress kept 
mounting a chair every so often and barking 
at the men toward the rear of the line. 
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$6.65 


Floor Polishing Outfit 
Sor $5.00 
This Hand Outfit consists of: 
2 Qt. of Johnson 
iquid Wax........ $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool 
ME MOW-ia as 440 a0 1.50 


1 Johnson Weighted 

loor Polishing Brush . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on 

lome Beautifying ... _.25 
$6.65 
On sale at dept., drug, furniture, 
sry, hdwe. and paint stores. 
in Canada forthe same price 


This New Easy Way to have Beautiful Floors 


VERY woman wants beautiful floors-- 
gleaming and spotless, reflecting and 
accentuating the charm of rugs and furni- 
ture. What could be more appreciated than 
a gift which will make the home more beau- 
tiful and at the same time lighten the house- 
wife's work? 

The easy way to have perfect floors is the 
Johnson Liquid Wax -Way. Use a Johnson 
Floor Polishing Outfit—then there will be 
no stooping, no mussiness, no soiling of the 
hands. 


All you do is pour a little Johnson's 
Liquid Wax on the Lamb’s-wool Mop, and 
apply a thin, even coat. Then a few easy 
strokes of the Weighted Brush or Electric 
Floor Polisher will quickly bring up a beau- 
tiful, artistic, durable polish. And afterwards 
these floors wili require but little care and 
practically no expense. 

Get either a Johnson Hand or Electric 
Floor Polishing Outfit. Both outfits include 
a supply of Johnson's Liquid Wax and a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying the wax. 
With the Hand Outfit there is also a Johnson 


Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. This Outfit 
is pictured in the holly wreath at right above. 


The Electric Outfit includes the Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher shown in the 
large illustration. This Electric Johnson Floor 
Polishing Outfit costs only $42.50 complete 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop and a supply of 
Liquid Wax —attractively put up in a gift box. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This is a wonderful, new, labor-saving ap- 
pliance which polishes floors instantaneously 
and without effort. It is simple—there is 
nothing to get out of order. Easy to operate. 
Light in weight. Runs from any light socket 
at a cost of 134c per hour. Polishes under 
davenports, buffets, beds, etc., without 
moving the furniture. 


The Johnson's Electric Floor Polisher is 
sturdily built to last a lifetime and guaran- 
teed absolutely. For sale at department, 
electrical, furniture, hardware and paint 
stores. Write for illustrated folder FREE. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities RACINE, WISCONSIN 


You can rent a 
Johnson’s Wax 

lectric Floor Pol- 
isher by the day 
from any store 
maintaining a 
Johnson Service 
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Areal 
Christmas Gift-Box 


for Men/ 


$400. $’ 25. 
VALUE... or) 


FEATURING 
the new 
Mennen Lather 
Brush 















Mennen 


LATHER BRUSH 


$3.00 


Mennen 
SHAVING CREAM 
{Special Size] 


fe 


Mennen 
SKIN BALM 


50° 


Mennen 
TALCUM 
FOR MEN 


Yo 


GENTLEMEN 


and Ladies, too 


HEFES a gift box that will hit the bull’s- 
eye for any man. . Especially the new 
Mennen Lather Brush we're featuring. The real 
thing—a fine, soft, high-quality brush. Easily 
the equal of any you can buy for $4.00. Twice 
as good, in fact, as the brush the average man 
uses. Guaranteed, too. We make good if the 
brush doesn’t. 

The brush alone would make a gift that any 
he-man would get a genuine kick out of. And 
in addition you have the three old-favorite Mennen 
Products in a mighty attractive package with a 
presentation card. All at a special bargain price — 
$4.00 value for $2.25. 

Get enough for your Christmas needs now 
before your dealer is all sold out. 


° 
= 
(Menuen Salesman) 








THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark.N. J.,U.S.A. 
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“Move along in order, men. Slowly. Don’t 
shove. Every man hold his check in sight. 
Take your time. Plenty for all! [Sotto voce] 
Cecelia, the third one from the rear. In blue 
goggles. He’s the sly old fellow. Keeps repeat- 
ing. See that you take up his ticket this time.” 

Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Cecelia and Paul nudging 
each other and tightening their handclasp 
there underneath the counter. Oh, yes! Oh, 
yes! The line of the lean old men, it wound 
like a snake with thin sides. 

“Move along there in order, men! Plenty 
forall! Don’t shove. The little lady in the blue 
shirt-waist is here to serve-you. Don’t shove. 

[Sotto voce] “Cecelia, look back there in the 
doorway! That man with the dark, pointy 
beard! He keeps bringing the men here in 
droves. Has all week. See, a ragged fellow 
with the frayed collar. Have your husband 
run out and bring him in for some soup. He 
looks hungry and pale, but he’s never come in 


cryin’ —’cause I love you?” he asked 
gently. 

“Yes—I reckon.” 

“Then I ain’t the man.” 

“Sure. Yes—you are the man. If I was 


only bad,” she wailed, “or if I could forget. 
I’m not blamin’ you, Jerry, never think it! 
I don’t even feel like tellin’ you forgiveness. 
I’m sort of glad you asked me—sort of glad.” 
And she let him take’her in his arms and kiss 
her mouth, bitter with her tears and quivering 
under his lips. 

After the kiss, she stood up and led her pony 
down the hill, he following, darkly pale. He’d 
figure it out that night, herding under his stars. 
He had done something wrong somewhere, he 
had taken a false step. He’d figure it out in 
time and make correction and amends. He 
bade her a soft and sorrowful good-by but 
smiled down from his saddle thereafter like a 
conqueror. 

Miriam watched him ride away and when his 
dust traveled above his vanished pony, she 
dipped her head and set her small teeth in her 
own hand lying clenched on the top rail of Mrs. 
Rane’s front fence. And she muttered fiercely 
a name that was not Jeremy’s. 

Jeremy, riding fast, made a detour in order to 
look in at his patient secret homestead. It 
looked in ambush, alone there in its green 
dusk; the stream seemed to have an urgent 
story to tell the vacant windows. As he rode 
in, Jerry’s horse whinnied shrilly and for some 
reason the young man’s heart was shocked. 
There was some one there—a horse, a stray—a 
man. He dismounted, flung open his unlatched 
door and stepped into his house. 

He was roughly welcomed. Hands gripped 
his arms and a rope tightened about him. 

“Mr. Breeze,” he gasped, white with sur- 
prise. “Mr. Sims—you, Wender?” He stared 
about, gathering their faces from the dusk. 
“Jim—Steve—Bill! Say, boys. is it a joke?” 

“We've visited your corral up yonder, 
Alton,” said Sims in the voice of judgment, of 
a verdict irrevocable and stern, “and we’ve 
found your branding outfit and the missing 
stock—all but the two ponies. You'll tell us 
pronto where you’ve put them and then we'll 
ride you out to the county-seat for a trial. 
We’ve caught you with the goods.” 

“Owin’ to Wender,” concluded Breeze, giv- 
ing credit where credit was due, “I’ve been 
suspicious of you for some time back, Alton. 
It’d have been smarter to let us know about 
| your homestead—but then you ain’t naturally 

so awful smart.” 

“Let’s find out where he put the ponies,” 
| suggested Sims. 
| By the time the moon had risen they had 
given up trying to find out where he had put 
the ponies. They could not shake him in his 
innocent and romantic account of motives and 
intentions. They told him they could not 
themselves believe that he was ignorant of 
that corral, but maybe he might be able to 





once himself. He just brings the men—in 
droves—to the door. See, there he is!” 

““Where?”’ 

“There!” 

Cecelia herself fleeing toward the door and 
Paul after her. ; 

“Hey—vou—that man there with the 
beard—call him back—call him . . .” 

Outside it was snowing so. It was useless 
for Cecelia in her little thin shirt-waist to dart 
farther than the stoop. Or Paul.* But they 
did. Out into the dancing snow whirl of Union 
Square. 

“T saw his face, Paul, for a minute—I could 
swear it.” 

“Me too.” 

““You-hoo——” 

“You-hoo——” 

“The Dear One,” said Cecelia in a voice as 
clear as her face and her arm linked in her hus- 
band’s. “The Dear One, he has gone.” 





The Red-Headed Husband (Continued from page 53) 


convince a jury. Hadn’t he, while he cut and 
built down here beside the stream, hadn’t he 
heard sounds up there? 

Yes, Jerry admitted, he had, but it was a 
queer place for echoes. Standing on his door- 
step he could make a whisper heard to the end 
of the deep canyon—away up yonder. And 
at that he blushed. With this blush and his 
dyed hair he looked an image of guilt and of 
shame. They made one more attempt to find 
out where he’d hidden the horses. After it, 
Sims had an inspiration. 

“Now look here, Alton, we haven’t handled 
you roughly yet, not what you’d call a third 
degree, but now we’re going to leave you here to 
think it over, and right in this fireplace of 
yours we’re going to heat one of those branding 
tools you made yourself to set on my stock, 
and if you don’t come out with the truth we’re 
going to brand you with your own brand—a 
very pretty modification of mine it is, too, I’ll 
tell the world.” 

Sims had not the faintest notion of fulfilling 
this savage threat, but Breeze and the boys 
thought he had and were horribly frightened 
and depressed. Jeremy shared their emotions. 

“Can’t one of the boys stay in and reason 
with me while I wait?” he pleaded. “It’d kind 
of keep my mind off what you been sayin’.” 

But this request was sternly refused and he 
was left, bound, to watch the heating of an 
iron in his fire. The boys stood outside, angry 
and ashamed. 

“We sure ain’t goin’ to let Sims and Breeze 
do that to Jerry,” they vowed, and having to 
justify sentiment to a reputation for hardness: 
“Two ponies ain’t worth the mess,” they said. 

When they came into the room a long hour 
later and found the prisoner gone they were 
noisy with the laughter of relief. 

“He fell over against the fire and burned his 
rope clear through ag’in the iron. Say, he 
must be a regular salamander, that kid.” 

But Jeremy was not a salamander. As he 
made off down the country, a lost and hunted 
lad, he cursed the pain of his burned arm. But 
for the moment he was free and he wouldn’t 
ever live to see the inside of a jail, him, a rider, 
used to the range and a lavish sky of stars! He 
lifted his wrenched young face to them and 
made his vows. 

But there was a pair of tawny human stars 
to which, it seemed, an outlaw would have 
to say good-by—a temporary good-by, swore 
Jeremy. The secret of that canyon, more 
sinister than its master had dreamed, would 
certainly one of these days be brought to light— 
but, were he jailed himself, investigations 
might languish, might indeed never be under- 
taken by friends convinced of his guilt. And 
if he waited for release, those human stars 
might prove less patient than their prototypes. 
He must get to Miriam first with the story of 
his innocence. 

The boys would hardly be likely to suspect 
him of traveling towards Rusty Pine. Later 
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For even the smallest valves 
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VALVES wees 


At home, in the oil field, on the high seas 


HE drip-drip and hammer of a 

defective sink faucet is irritating 
and tries your temper. But in the oil 
field, a leak or break in valve, fitting, 
or piping may mean great destruction 
of property by fire. 


On the high seas, in the face of mer- 
ciless wind and battering wave, the 
same failure may spell even graver 
disaster, the loss of human life. 


From the day its first casting was 
poured in 1855, Crane Co. has 
recognized a weighty responsibility. 
It pioneered in scientific control of 
It was first to deter- 
mine systematically the behavior of 


raw materials. 


metals and alloys at high tempera- 
tures, when superheating of steam 
brought anxiety about their strength. 


Out of this metallurgical and engi- 
neering research and seventy-one 
years of foundry experience have come 
valves and fittings that meet every 
pressure, fit every service. 


The walls in your home hide piping 
that must be ripped out if it fails. 
Make sure that even the smallest 
valves in your basement have Crane 
quality for the same reasons that the 
manufacturer, oil producer, or cen- 
tral station operator specifies Crane: 
for safety, dependability, economy. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE 
GREAT CRANE WORKS 


at Bridgeport, Conn. 


The 72-inch valve, shown in 
the foreground above, is now 
installed in the water mains 
of Chicago, 125 feet below 
street level. From the giant 
shown in the picture, down 
to %-inch size, Crane makes 
valves, fittings, and piping 
materials forall purpcses, every 
temperature and any pressure. 
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PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, AIR, AND GAS 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
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How to speak 
and write 
Masterly English 


Thousands of persons make little mistakes in their every- 

day Le go and don't know it. As a result of thou- 

sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the ave 

as is only 61% efficient in the vital points of English. 
n a five-minute conversation, or in an average one- 


‘page 
letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 


It is astonishing how many business men say ‘‘between 
you and I” instead of “between you and me,” and use 
“who” for “‘whom,” and mispronounce the simplest 

Few know whether to use one or two “‘c’s” or 
“‘m's” or “r’s,”” whether to spell words with “‘ie’’ or “ei,” 
and when to use commas in order to make their meaning 
absolutely clear. 


A Remarkable Invention 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he 

applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. e made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. As a 
result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


Self -Correcting Method 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention 
, fascinating, time-saving and incomparably 
. You do the lesson given on any page, then you 
see exactly how Mr. Cody himself wouid correct it. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 100% 
point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and expression. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody’s course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being showr the right way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There 
are no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come ifn con- 
tact. In business and in social life correct English: gives 
you added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home so 
you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; if 
you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you 
our new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.’”” Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
141 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
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he would work back to the canyon and haunt 
it until an echo told him the truth. There’d be 
some trace, some clue, the whereabouts of 
those two missing horses; for instance, wouldn’t 
the real rustler be making his getaway with 
them? Now, Red Wender, thought Jeremy, 
had come down the mountainside that day not 
long ago under a shower of bullets—likely he 
od cuales with some fellow bandit . . . 

At the wan breaking of the day Jeremy 
drifted like an Indian scout along the shelter 
of fences, willow bushes and outbuildings to 
the back of Mrs. Rane’s road-house. Miriam 
slept near the kitchen in a semidetached 
shanty of two rooms, one of which was a 
storeroom for canned goods and other prop- 
erties of an innkeeper. Of this storeroom she 
was guardian and kept the key. Her window 
stood open. Jeremy crouched near it. 

“Miriam—Miriam,” he whispered in the 
urgent, colorless accent of secrecy. He heard 
her move in her bed. 

“Who's callin’?” 

“Tt’s me—Jeremy Alton. I’m in trouble. 
Nobody must know I’m here. Can’t -you”— 
he faltered—“let me in?” 

After a brief, tense pause, she came to her 
window. The drowsy warmth of her reached 
to his senses, renewing in him the faith in sun- 
rise and in June. 

“T’ll let you into the storeroom, Jeremy,” 
her low voice accepted his tragedy and took 
her own loyalty to him for granted. ‘Are you 
hurt—dear—dear? You look so awful pale.” 

“Not really hurt. I’ve been goin’ afoot all 
night. Quick, Miriam!” His cold hand 
touched hers. “I ain’t got so much time. 
They’re lookin’ for me.” 

She told him to go round to the other side of 
the building and there she let him into a dark, 
close place filled with vague shapes of boxes, 
barrels, sacks. The one small window was 
blocked with an inside shutter of solid wood; 
even the door-chinks were lined with weather- 
strips. They were as secret in this queer place 
as though they had gone under the ground. 
They could not see each other’s faces until she 
lighted a candle. She was wrapped in a big 
coat, her feet thrust naked into shoes. The 
color of alarm made her face childlike, pathetic, 
poignantly comforting for some reason in its 
very helplessness. 

“You must get away,”’ she kept saying as he 
told his story, “right away. Quick. How can 
Ihelp you? Say .. .” 

“By tellin’ me you love me, that you know 
I’m straight. That you’ll wait for me.” 

She looked at him wildly. ‘Me?” she 
asked, touching her heart. “Me wait?” And 
she was weeping. 

There was then another knocking at her door. 
Jeremy crouched like a hunted hare while she, 
pale, suddenly composed by fear, put out her 
candle, slipped from her two shoes and made a 
shadow’s exit into her bedroom. He heard the 
tiny sound of a key turned and knew that she 
had locked the barrier between her room and 
his refuge. A low challenging voice besieged 
her from outside—Wender’s voice. Jeremy’s 
listening heart came swollen to his throat. 

“Miriam, you’d better let me in. Quick! 
There! Now, get yourself ready and come off 
with me.” 

Her protest—if she did protest—was a mere 
dry whisper. She seemed to be dressing herself 
hurriedly like a soldier under marching orders. 
He kept on talking in that stern, cool, pene- 
trating voice. 

“Don’t you take any more stuff than you 
need . . . What’s that? No, I ain’t agoin’ 
to wait. Nor you ain’t neither. You want to 
see Tommy?” She sighed out something, a 
hungry breath. “Well, we’re agoin’ to him 
quick as we can get there. Yes, honest this 
time, no foolin’. As quick as you can travel. 
I’ve got a prime pair of ponies up yonder in the 
brush and some stock I can lay hands on later.” 

Miriam spoke suddenly as clear and sharp as 
morning: “You’ve rustled Sims’ stuff, changed 
his brand, kept ’em hidden.” 

“Shut your mouth, you fool. 
Gravel Canyon. Are you ready?” 


Sure—up 


“Oh, yes, yes! What will Mrs. Rane——” 

“What doI care? She’ll have to find another 
biscuit-shooter.”’ 

“Will—will you go out a moment, Rip? I 
want—I want—to say my prayers.” 

He laughed. ‘Gettin’ ready for Tommy?” 
But he stepped out, urging her to ‘‘cut short 
them prayers.” 

No sooner had the door of Wender’s exit 
closed than Jeremy felt a weight against his 
own door, heard a murmur and a kiss. “God 
bless you, Jeremy. “Twas Wender stole the 
stuff. You’re clear. Good-by.” A drifting 
step and silence. 

Like a devil, changed face and soul as though 
both wore a mask, Jeremy came out of the other 
door of his prison and followed them. Ven- 
geance could wear no surer or no deadlier face. 
Tt was easier for the trained muscles and in- 
stincts of this Jeremy Alton to follow, himself 
unheard and unseen, the two fugitives through 
the brush and jumble of a savage mountainside 
than it was for his untrained powers of analysis 
to understand his own motives in so following. 
Still more difficult, perhaps, to solve the riddle 
of this Miriam Faer. 

Would he take her back into his heart? No, 
surely not, since of her own will at such a crisis 
of his life, she left him by the orders of another 
man. She did not love Wender; there had been 
no loving in her obedience, and through the 
door she had betrayed his guilt to the scapegoat 
Wender himself had chosen. No, Wender was 
a messenger, he carried her to the other man, 
that Tommy for whom her voice had mur- 
mured its inarticulate but terribly unmis- 
takable desire. 

What then had been her feeling for him, 
Jeremy? What facile and treacherous emotion 
had given that fluttering trouble to her eyes, 
that wistfulness to the smile for which he had 
built him a log dwelling-place? The lover’s 
shrine lay in ashes, its altar was polluted, his 
own name black, his heart a sort of shambles. 

If a man had stopped the furtive, white- 
faced shadow on Wender’s trail and questioned 
it as to motives and purpose, it would have 
stared and stammered. Jeremy’s mother and 
the world had inured him to brutalities, but the 
lesson of bewilderment and treachery he had 
not learned. It searched him—for he was 
honorable, steadfast and very kind, in spite of 
the murderous possibilities of his slow-heating 
and now heated blood. 

Before the sparse light of a forest sun had 
lost the cold rose color of its first intrusion, 
Wender found his adopted ponies picketed in a 
secret fold of rocks. Miriam and he rode bare- 
back ona breakneck trail, and for Jeremy began 
the real difficulties of his way. Without quite 
knowing it with his full consciousness, he 
wanted to come upon this enemy sleeping or 
unaware. The first camping-place should be 
the last. There must be no tranquil slumber 
for those two ever again together. 

Wender rode armed, while Jeremy, the 
builder of a shrine, was weaponless and 


wounded, but there was no hesitation in his : 


stalking of the prey, and his eyes, in a face of 
vengeance, were cool, almost meditative. 

From a rocky ledge above them, he watched 
Wender make a discreet camp after sundown of 
that day. Jeremy lay prone, his chin in his 
hand, peering like a stone-faced gargoyle at 
the furtive and niggard preparations. Miriam 
had slipped from her horse and thrown herself 
in a posture of exhaustion on the grass under a 
pine. Water ran through a tangle near their 
tiny opening; there was scant feed, however, 
for the two ponies. Wender led them down 
to water. 

When he was out of her sight, Miriam sat up, 
gathering her tired legs in her arms, lifted her 
dim pale face, glimmering to Jeremy’s eyes 
like some disastrous marsh light, and looked 
up as though she saw him. His heart stopped 
its tired slow beating; he thought that he might 
faint. But the illusion passed. She was look- 
ing not at him but at the cliff above him with its 
lonely evening star in a green sky. 

Jeremy, though he did not faint, knew sud- 
denly that he was half dead with hunger, pain, 
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exhaustion and despair. He wept against his 
arm because she did not see him, did not know. 
Afterwards he tightened his belt and went 
down, infinitely cautious, to find an ambush 
beside Wender’s spring. He could choke the 
treacherous beast, springing on him while he 
drank. Jeremy prowling had forgotten he was 
a hunted man himself. 

His training of the frontier and, perhaps, the 
blood of a patient father, changed him at the 
end from a suffering animal toa man. He did 
not leap.on Wender’s back while he drank, but 
walked out and called him sternly to an 
accounting; but, as the startled :ustler scram- 
bled up, reaching for a gun, Jeremy sprang. 
The struggle was for possession of that pistol. 
During it they thrashed their way out of the 
thicket into the clearing and Miriam cried out 
in terrified recognition and dismay. 

“Oh, Jeremy, look out, he has a gun!” 

“Got my hand on it,” he gasped. “Him 
first—you next” But that was only to prove 
to her how hateful she was now to him. 

Jeremy’s hate, in fact, and the steadfast will 
of him were all that kept him from Wender’s 
instant conquest, and when that acute ob- 
server found and gripped his burn, all his 
muscles went weak as a child’s. 

The voice of Breeze, familiar, horribly sur- 
prising, accosted them. “Quit your fightin’, 
you two. Hands up!” 

Jeremy reeled free. Wender lifted his hands 
and stepped back. With that step he dis- 
appeared into the thicket, caught at a pony and 
was off. Breeze and his men scattered in a 
crashing, rattling pursuit. 

While Miriam moved slowly toward her pale 
accuser, there came to them the sound of shots, 
acry below. ‘“‘They’ve killed him!’ Miriam 
wailed and hid her eyes. 

They brought back Wender and laid him 
at her feet. She bent down low to listen 
to him. 

“Look-a-here, Miriam—I’m done for— 
goin’ out. IT’ll tell you now ...I wasa 
rotten husband to you, sure, but I kinder 
cared too—yes, I kinder cared. That’s why I 
kept the kid from you—to lure you back. I 
hadn’t ought to’ve took him—had no right. 
I’ve used him like a bait for you, poor gel. 
Now I'll tell you straight out where he is—no 
more cryin’, no more seekin’—you kin go down 
and get him—little Tom. No more bother 
about me . . . Are you listenin’? He’s with 
a Mrs. Hunter in Valley, Idaho—small town— 
anyone can tell you—Molly Hunter—a widow. 
Not so—bad . . . Sorry, Miriam . . . No 
use you tryin’ to forgive me. Can’t no wo- 
man forgive some things . . .” He stopped. 

The cold mountain moon staring down sud- 
denly over the cliff showed his face, gray and 
empty under its fiery hair. 


Jeremy took Miriam back on his saddle to 
Rusty Pine Road-house. She moaned and 
rocked in his grasp, could neither look nor 
speak as though she were aware of him, only 
when she saw his hair she cried and trembled 
icily. And that, for the next fortnight, was his 
ironical tragedy. Miriam was very ill and when 
Jeremy crept to her bedside she would catch 
sight of his orange head and shriek for fear. 


“She suffered a hull lot from that red-headed | - 


cuss,” the doctor said; “likely she’ll never be 
able to look a strawberry blond in the face 
again.” 

Jeremy shaved his head like a convict’s and 
went out to Idaho to get her child. He came 
back pated black as a grackle’s shoulders, and 
by that time Miriam would have welcomed 
him under any thatch. It was for him even 
more than for the shy small stranger Tommy 
that her smile shone. 

After a wordless hour beside her, his cheek 
against her hair—“You said you was huntin’ 
for a red-headed husband,” whispered Jeremy. 

“But I was—not that I wanted him for my- 
self,” she mourned. 

He kissed the sorrow from her lips, tinting 
them with the color of happiness, and dumbly 
he marveled over the possibilities for mis- 
understanding hidden in his mother tongue. 
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Ideals by Ellen Glasgow (continued from page 29) 


“old-fashioned romance”; but she made no 
effort to conceal the truth that, though she 
did not fail in her admiration of relics, she 
rejoiced nevertheless that destiny had not 
enshrined her in the picturesque niche of the 
past. 

“T think it’s perfectly lovely the way you’ve 
given your whole life to a memory, Aunt 
Lydia,” she said. 

The hand that Lydia stretched out to the 
coffee-pot trembled. “But it isn’t only a mem- 
ory,” she answered. “I’ve always had some- 
thing to look forward to. I always think of 
the future.” 

“For twenty years to think of the same 

rson!”’ 

“T loved him very much, you know,” sighed 
Lydia, unaware that she had spoken in the 
past tense, while she drew a long breath as 
if her loyalty were dying for lack of air. 

This was one of the moments—there had 
been many such moments—when it seemed 
to her that she was imprisoned like a wax 
wreath under one of the glass globes of the 
nineteenth century. They had kept her 
there under glass because they enjoyed showing 
her off; and she had been too passive, too 
waxen in her conventionality, to break the 
globe and escape while she was still young. 
She had been condemned for life, she felt 
without knowing that she felt it, to an ideal; 
and the kind of public sympathy which is as 
strong as public obloquy had made her con- 
finement a solitary imprisonment. 

“We don’t love like that in these days.” 
Elizabeth echoed her aunt’s sigh as accurately 
as she could attune her ringing voice to so 
plaintive a note, and she added with conviction: 
“You are so faithful.” 

“Twenty-five years ago when my character 
was formed, women were supposed to be 
faithful. It was,” Lydia conceded, not with- 
out a tincture of bitterness in her thoughts, 
“almost the only thing they were permitted 
to be.” 

“Only twenty-five years ago!” laughed 
Elizabeth. “Isn’t it wonderful,’’ she demanded 
triumphantly, “what the World War has done 
for women?” 

“Yes, I imagine the war has changed things 
even more than we realize. People used to say 
that feeling is always the same everywhere 
and in all periods; but I dare say they were 
mistaken. There are fashions in emotions 
as well as in virtues.” 

Again Elizabeth laughed, not unkindly but 
because it was as natural for her to laugh 
over sentiment as it had once been for Lydia 
to weep over it. 

“Great passions have gone out of fashion,” 
she said lightly. ‘The way we look at it now 
is that, with so many other things to do with 
your time, a whole life is too big a price to pay 
for a single experience. We want variety, 
not just to go on playing one tune on the same 
string of a harp. I suppose a great many 
women felt as you did twenty-five years ago, 
only the South always clings longer to its 
- tombstones than any other part of the country. 
If there had been more women like you even 
here you wouldn’t have been such a rarity.” 
She hesitated an instant and then went on 
with the reckless cruelty of youth: “You’ve 
given your whole life to a’ man who wasn’t 
worthy of you, Aunt Lydia. If he had been 
worthy of you, he’d have kept out of prison 
for your sake.” 

A pallid flush suffused Lydia’s features. 
“He had a high temper,” she answered, while 
her throat beneath the narrow black-velvet 
band worked convulsively. “The quarrel was 
about me, and he had a demon of jealousy. 
We were to have been married in three days 
and I ought to have been more careful.” 

“But I always heard the quarrel was over 
a game of cards.” There was genuine surprise 
in Elizabeth’s voice. 

“Everyone thought so. He—he never let 
the truth come out at his trial.” 


“Then it must have gone harder for him.” 


“T was afraid of that. I tried to tell the 
truth, but he denied it, and nobody, not even 
his own lawyer, believed me. They said I 
was trying to shield him. But it was the truth. 
That is why—that is one of the reasons why 
I have—why I have——”’ Her voice trailed 
off into an echo, 

“T understand.”’ In spite of her hard youth 
and her artificially colored mouth, Elizabeth 
Iéoked as if she did understand. ‘But he 
oughtn’t to have been jealous. If he loved 
you, he might have trusted you.” 

“Men can’t always control their impulses.” 

“Men!” jeered Elizabeth indignantly, and 
she continued with derision: “Well, if they 
couldn’t in the past, they'll jolly well begin 
to in the future. Suppose you’d run amuck 


and killed a woman from jealousy, do you. 


imagine he’d have given up his youth waiting 
for you outside the wall of a prison?” 

“Men are different.” 

“Then it’s time women were becoming dif- 
ferent too,” retorted Elizabeth, who was as 
natural within as she was artificial without. 
“As man to man,” she demanded abruptly, 
“haven’t you ever wanted to smash your 
glass case and get out?” 

A quiver ran over Lydia’s features and her 
eyes saddened to a wounded look. There 
were moments when she knew that Elizabeth 
was indecorous and feared that she was im- 
moral; yet, notwithstanding this knowledge 
and these fears, she was never able entirely 
to resist the unbridled honesty of the girl’s 
attitude. “The only thing that matters in 
life,” she added limply, “is to be true to your 
ideals.” 

“T know, but I asked you if you never got 
tired and wanted to smash things.” 

“Being tired doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Tt makes all the difference there is.” 

“People made it as easy for me as they 
could,” Lydia resumed with an evasive sweet- 
ness. “Everyone was so kind.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard grandmother say that you 
were like a widow who was never permitted 
to take off her weeds.” 

“T always felt that our marriage was only 

tponed.” 

“Postponed for twenty years? Well, I’m 
as glad as I can be, Aunt Lydia, that your 
waiting is over, and I hope he will appreciate 
all the sacrifices you’ve made for him. It 
makes me cry to think of your wasted youth; 
but I suppose you may look forward to a long 
and happy old age.” 

A happy old age! That was how her belated 
romance appeared to the ardent imagination 
of twenty. Yet at forty-five she did not feel 
old; she felt, indeed, surprisingly young, as 
if she were the artless product of a less sophis- 
ticated point of view. In all her forty-five 
years she had never learned as much about 
life as Elizabeth had discovered before her 
twentieth birthday. 

“And is he really coming this afternoon?” 
inquired the girl, who knew it already but 
imagined she was pleasing her aunt by re- 
peating the question. 

“So he wrote me. He said he would come 
on one of the afternoon trains and walk up 
from the village.” 

“Which one? I might meet him.” 

“He doesn’t want to be met. He—he 
sounded almost as if he were afraid of it.” 

“Poor old boy,” rejoined Elizabeth, not 
unkindly. “It must be rather rotten. Worse 
than Rip Van Winkle because he had been 
asleep all the time. I suppose he’ll want to 
shy off from us at first. We must make him feel 
that we don’t see anything queer about him.” 
At least Elizabeth had no poet against 
prisons. She was, Lydia confessed reluctantly, 


as destitute of moral prejudices as it was pos- 
sible for a healthy and hearty young woman 
to be 


When breakfast was over and Elizabeth 
had whirled away to her golf, Lydia cut the 


spring flowers in the garden and after she had 
arranged them in the dim drawing-rooms, went 
up-stairs to prepare herself for the meeting. 
As the end of her long waiting approached 
she felt tremulous and depressed and, in 
spite of her efforts, she could arouse no happy 
expectancy in her thoughts. Her face looked 
wan in the mirror, and she wondered if he would 
find her even more changed than she had 
appeared on her last visits to the prison. 

Well, twenty years are too long. It is ime 
possible to expect anything, any bloom, any 
sweetness to last twenty years. Standing 
there, she tried to remember the way he had 
looked when he had left her three days before 
they were to have been married. She tried to 
bring back his smile, his gaiety, his youth; 
but she found herself recalling him as she 
had seen him in prison clothes; the coarse 
gray shirt hardly rougher than the texture 
of his skin; the grim furrows that made his 
face look as if it were cast in iron; the closely 
clipped hair which showed grizzled and dry 
wherever it was not rubbed away; the hard, 
glazed eyes staring, not at her, but beyond 
her, into vacancy. A cold hand clutched her 
heart. Yes, twenty years are too long. 

In the afternoon she put on a dress of laven- 
der crépe—even in her youth she had not 
been one for gay colors—and went down- 
stairs to watch in the garden. Would he come 
straight up the white turnpike or by the 
winding road which was called after Catlett’s 
Mill? Lilacs were in bloom, among them the 
double white lilacs her mother had loved. 
Purple and black pansies edged the brick 
border round the bird-bath and robins were 
flitting over the bright grass in the walks. 
The garden was like a picture, and because it 
was like a picture she felt that she could not 
sit still in the center of it. After twenty years 
of stillness she longed suddenly for change. 

Going up on the porch she watched the two 
roads again until watching them became harder 
to endure than the radiant silence of the garden. 
Over and over a question was beating against 
the wall of her mind. Would he come by 
the turnpike or over the old bridge at Catlett’s 
Mill? In a little while this fearful expectancy, 
this breathless waiting which seemed to shrink 
from the thing it expected, made her nerves 
jump with apprehension, and leaving the 
porch she went into the cool drawing-room. 

“T might as well try to distract my mind,” 
she thought, and sat down resolutely to a 
game of patience at the card-table, which was 
placed where the light fell through the front 
window. Here, just by bending her head 
sideways, she could still catch a glimpse of 
the turnpike trailing off amid the soft spring 
foliage into the powder-blue of the hills on the 
horizon. 

At tea time Elizabeth blew in like a brightly 
colored flower and demanded: ‘“Hasn’t he 
come yet, Aunt Lydia?” 

“No, dear, I’m looking for him every 
minute.” 

“May I tell William to bring tea? I’m 
starving.” 

“Yes, order tea. There’s a special cake I 
made myself, an orange one. We needn’t 
cut it until he comes. He—he used to like it.” 

Elizabeth darted out to take off her hat, and 
when she came back she spoke in a strained 
whisper. For all her arrogant sophistication 
a stranger would have thought that her lover, 
not Lydia’s, was approaching. 

“T think he is coming, Aunt Lydia. There 
is a man walking up the drive. Can you 
recognize him?” 

Pale to her lips, Lydia glanced out of the 
window and shook her head. “I—I can’t see, 
Elizabeth. My eyes are failing. But—but it 
must be John Henry.” 

“Would you rather I’d go out?” asked Eliza- 
beth quickly, eager, for once in her selfish life, 
to be helpful. “There’s the bell now. I'll 
a tea in the pantry if you’d rather see him 
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Lydia reached out and clutched her and 
there was a desperate appeal in her frail 
grasp. “No, stay. I don’t want to be alone. 
I don’t want to be alone at first,” she in- 
sisted tremulously. 

Through a gray film she saw William hasten- 
ing to the front door; she heard a sound in 
the hall; a slow, heavy step ever the polished 
threshold; and she thought hurriedly, “I 
didn’t know he would be like this. I didn’t 
know he would be like this.” 

Her hand was taken heavily but limply, 
and she heard as if she were in a dream, as if 
she were in another life, Elizabeth’s voice 
speaking meaningless words. “Aunt Lydia 
has been wonderful. You can never know how 
wonderful she has been. She is so faithful.” 
The words strangled her as if they were in her 
throat, and she longed to cry out that she had 
not been faithful to this, not to this, but to 
something different—oh, utterly different! 

At the sight of him standing there before her 
in new clothes, from. his hat which was too 
small to his boots which were too large, 
standing there so dreadfully ceremonious, as 
if he belonged to some inferior class, it seemed 
to her that the glass globe under which she had 
lived for twenty years was shattered in pieces. 
In ali her dreams of his return she had imagined 
him coming out wasted, broken, crushed and 
tragic, but not simply inferior. That was 
what prison had done to him. It had disci- 
plined him into the appearance and bearing 
of an upper servant. 

And this was worse than prison clothes, was 
worse, she realized, than any agony. It wasn’t 
that he was old. He didn’t strike her, in that 
instant of meeting, as being older than she 
had expected, and the thought shot through 
her mind: “It isn’t age that happens to you 
in prison; it is worse.” Some coarsening 
material was spread over the man, body and 
soul, as if he had undergone a process of 
thickening, of gradual decay. He was heavier, 
not only physically, but, she knew even before 
he spoke, mentally as well, and he appeared— 
there was no other word for it, she told herself 
despairingly—congealed, just as if the plastic 
substance of spirit had settled into some hard 
and permanent shape. There was a terrible 
patience about him, the patience of middle age 
which is denied the serene wisdom of maturity. 

While they sat down and she turned to the 
tea-table, an intolerable pity pervaded her 
heart. Her own inadequacy overwhelmed her 
with humiliation; yet she was powerless to 
withstand it; she did not even wish in her 
suffering heart to meet the occasion trium- 
phantly. After twenty years of waiting the hour 
for which she had longed so passionately had 
dissolved like a bubble. If only she could 
escape before her dream had materialized into 
an actual event. 

Dread was the only emotion that remained 
in her heart, and this dread filled her with 
self-reproach and with an aching sympathy 
which she was powerless to express. “If I 
wasn’t faithful to him, to whom was I faith- 
ful?” she found herself asking, and could 
find no answer in the past. Twenty years of 
devotion to what? To nothing. Just empti- 
ness—just a dream that could never come 
true because it had no counterpart in reality. 
For so long she had been an ideal that she had 
lost the capacity, she had lost even the inclina- 
tion, to become anything else. 

He had sat down heavily, glancing carefully 
at the seat before he trusted his weight to it, 
and she saw that he had acquired a pathetic 
caution in the years of his imprisonment. In 
the old days he had been impetuous, venture- 
some, hot-headed; but now he appeared to 
have been drilled into a model of all the de- 
pressing virtues. He might, she thought, 
with bitter humor, have been a vestryman on 
Sunday morning, so conventional, so immacu- 
lately correct he had become on the surface. 
On the surface, she repeated. Was there some- 
thing else, something more human and im- 
petuous beneath? Or was there merely the 
same methodical, well-disciplined set of attri- 
butes in his soul? 
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“The garden is so lovely this spring,” 
Elizabeth rippled on in a voice that sounded 
as hollow as the hour in which Lydia was living. 
After all, Elizabeth had her good points, and 
though she was ill-mannered on occasions, she 
was a sport, every inch of her. ‘When we’ve 
finished tea, we must show you the lilacs. 
Aunt Lydia reminds me “every spring that 
lilacs are your favorite flowers.” 

He bowed with. ceremonious politeness. 
“Yes, Dll be glad to smell lilacs again,” he 
replied, agreeably enough, though his face did 
not alter. 

Already she had noticed that his face never 
altered from its wax-like immobility; that it 
seemed to have lost irrevocably the power of 
recording any change of expression. His 
features were lowering in their heaviness, yet 
she realized that this lowering was uninten- 
tional, and she suspected that he was not even 
aware of it. The face of a stone mountain 
could not have appeared to her more perma- 
nently settled in its impassive remoteness. 

“He doesn’t want tea,” said Elizabeth, 
visited by one of her brisk and playful ideas. 
“No male thing but a mollycoddle ever really 
likes tea. Haven’t you got some of that old 
Madeira, Aunt Lydia?” 

Yes, there was a bottle in the sideboard, 
and the keys of the sideboard were in William’s 
keeping. One had to keep wine locked up 
now since prohibition had prevented drinking 
and put a premium on stealing. In the old 
days the servants never thought of taking 
wine from the sideboard; but now only William 
could be trusted not to empty the bottle as 
soon as one turned one’s back. 

“Here’s an orange cake,” the girl began 
again more brightly after the Madeira was 
brought and the amber wine-glasses filled. 
“We'll drink your health in grandpa’s favorite 
wine, and then Aunt Lydia will cut you a 
slice of your favorite cake. You see, she never 
forgets anything.” 

“What would she have done,” Lydia asked 
herself mutely, “without Elizabeth?” The 
younger generation might be both indecorous 
and immoral; but it was impossible to deny 
that it possessed an ingenuity of mind and a 
competence of manner which were superior 
to the feeble strategy and the fumbling 
tactics of the womanly woman of her own 
period. It knew, among other things, how to 
deal with a crisis; especially, Lydia reflected 
dispassionately, how to deal with the crises 
of other people. Elizabeth was dealing with 
this particular one better than she herself was 
able to do; but that might be simply, the older 
woman pursued with whimsical pathos, because 
it wasn’t Elizabeth’s funeral. 

He had accepted the wine, she observed, 
with obvious relief, and she remembered, what 
she ought never to have forgotten, that twenty 
years ago the South had not adopted afternoon 
tea. Then nobody ever offered tea to a caller; 
but her mother, until her death, had punc- 
tiliously served old Madeira and slices of 
orange cake to her afternoon visitors. Strange, 
how the break of so small a custom could 
mark the burial of an era! 

Confused but grateful, he sat there with his 
coarse red hands, in which the veins stood out 
like cords, clutching the slender stem of the 
wine-glass. How proud she used to be of his 
hands, and she recalled with a pang the way 
she had kissed them when he said good-by 
twenty years ago. Well, memories like that 
were only what her mother used to call “nails 
in a coffin.” 

“Yes, this is the same Madeira,” she said 
with a laugh which contained a choked-back 
sob. ‘We have still a few bottles left for 
great occasions. For very great occasions,” 
she repeated with hollow brightness, and saw 
~_ Elizabeth tossed an encouraging smile 
to her. 

Picking up the knife, Lydia cut down into 
the orange cake with a firm, deep stroke. 
When she raised her lashes she saw that his 
gaze was fastened on the cake and that there 
was the look.in them with which a famished 
dog watches food. 


“T feel as if I could never get enough of 
sweet things,” he said suddenly, and his voice 
was husky with longing. 

A shiver ran over her. What unspeakable 
pangs he must have endured to have reduced 
his desires to that solitary quivering nerve of 
appetite! All those twenty years she had 
thought of his imprisonment as a spiritual 
martyrdom; but she realized now that the 
spiritual part of it had surrendered long ago— 
how long ago, she wondered?—to the physical 
torture. His chief torment had been not the 
longing for her, but the crude hunger for the 
ordinary pleasures of life. Sweet things! The 
craving of the palate had been sharper even 
than the denial of love. 

While he ate and drank she watched him 
compassionately, but the compassion was that 
of a nurse, not of a lover. Though he was greedy, 
she saw that he tried to conceal his greediness, 
that he made an effort to preserve the stiff cere- 
moniousness of his manner. “How can I live 
through it,” she thought; and looking up met 
Elizabeth’s sympathetic and yet slightly mock- 
ing eyes. 

What did Elizabeth think of her now? Did 
she suspect, with her blade-like intelligence, 
that the long delusion of twenty years was at 
an end, that the ideal had crumbled like a 
deserted wasp’s nest? Did the girl despise her 
because she could feel nothing, nothing but 
dread, but aversion, and because she lacked 
even the courage of her pitiful failure? Did 
Elizabeth realize now that there had never been 
any ideal, that there had been nothing except 
the vanity of faithfulness to an empty past 
which a generation of women had hidden 
under a sham of crape? 

“Another slice?” Elizabeth was asking with 
her frank laugh. ‘You mustn’t spoil your 
appetite for dinner, you know. We dine at 
seven and there’s strawberry ice-cream unless 
I’m mistaken in the kindness of Aunt Lydia’s 
intentions.” Still laughing, she made a daring 
face at her aunt. ‘Now, you needn’t scold me 
because I’ve betrayed your secret. Secrets, 
like the ladies in ‘Jurgen,’ which Aunt Lydia 
won’t read,” she added gaily, “exist only to 
be betrayed.” 

How like Elizabeth that was to be ashamed 
of her kindness and boast of her vulgarity! 
And had she really betrayed Lydia’s secret? 
Fear seized the older woman and then passed 
quickly beneath a wave of inexpressible 
weariness. She would have given her life to 
feel; yet she could feel nothing, not even a 
quiver of disappointment. Had she dedicated 
herself for so long to unrealities that she was 
helpless in the presence of actual events? 
There were minds, she knew, that were inca- 
pable of dealing with the objective world, minds 
that were at home only in the fourth dimension 
which is beyond mortal experience. Had she 
become like that at the end? Could she re- 
spond only to the dream lover? Could her 
love, her tenderness, her passion even, be 
awakened only by an impalpable image? 

Well, however it was, she could not change, 
she could not help herself now. It was too late 
to begin over again. The years which had 
starved his appetite into a famished craving 
for sweets had etherialized her temperament 
until she had lost all contact with the sub- 
stance of life. Her world, she realized suddenly, 
with a blinding flash of insight, was a world 
of fabrication. Yet it was none the less the 
only world in which she felt that she belonged. 
Even if he had been different, even if twenty 
years had left him unchanged, it would still 
have been impossible for her to bridge the 
gulf between the dream and the actuality. 

And all the time she felt, with the sharp 
anguish of a suddenly unbandaged vision, that 
he sat there in his heartrending patience, 
staring down, like a rapt child, at the slice of 
orange cake, while he held the delicate plate 
in his awkward hands, as if his fingers were all 
thumbs and he was trying to recover the right 
way of holding fragile china. If only she 


could feel anything! If only she could help 
him! But she could not feel, she could not 
help either him or herself. She had felt too 
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much when he was not there; in the long surren- 
der of her soul she had lost the force of will 
which might have saved her in the supreme 
| crisis of life. If she was unreal now, it was 
| because she had never from the beginning been 
anything else. 

Presently Elizabeth stood up. “TI told the 
girls to come over in the garden for tennis,” 
she said. “There they are at the gate, so I'll 
| leave you and Aunt Lydia together. I know 
you will have all the silence of twenty years 
to make up.” She caught her aunt’s eye and 
added hastily, ‘Unless, of course, you would 
rather come out and watch us play. It is a 
glorious afternoon out-of-doors.” 

Having placed his wine-glass precisely in 
the center of his plate, John Henry put the 
plate on the table and stood up slowly and 
cautiously while he looked doubtfully from 
Elizabeth to Lydia and then back again to 
Elizabeth. Was he afraid of moving too 
quickly, or was it, Lydia asked herself, simply 
that his joints had hardened like his features 
into the mold of the prison? His impassive 
face had not changed, but there was a flicker 
in his eyes when Ke glanced at the girl, the same 
flicker of suppressed youth with which he had 
watched the orange cake while it was cut. In 
a flash the knowledge came to Lydia that for 
him also the moment was not without its dull 
tragedy. What he wanted was not the youth 
of twenty years ago, but the living youth, the 
youth that he had never known, of today. 

“Would you like to watch the girls play?” 
she repeated. “Or would you rather sit indoors 
and hear about the people you know?” 

Again he turned from her to Elizabeth, 
and the flicker of interest brightened into a 
flame of wonder or admiration. “I’d like to 
| watch the girls,” he replied, almost eagerly. 

“T feel as if I could never get enough of young 

things.” 

Elizabeth met her aunt’s eyes with her mock- 
ing gaze which was so artless and yet so in- 
| credibly wise. “You are coming too, aren’t 
| you, Aunt Lydia?” 
| “Not yet, dear. 
come presently.” 
“Well, I'll take him, of course.” A frown of 
| exasperation wrinkled the girl’s forehead. “He 
can sit on a bench in the sunshine, but I think 
you ought to come with him.” 
| There was a note in Elizabeth’s tone which 
| made Lydia want to laugh or to cry. It made 
| no difference which; one would do as well as 
| the other. 
| “Not now, a little later. I like to watch you 
play, but—but I’ve something more important 
| to attend to.” 
| At this Elizabeth laughed, and her laugh 
-was one of relief. ‘Oh, I know, you want to 
go back to your housekeeping. You’ve -just 
thought of something perfectly delicious you 
forgot to order for dinner.” 

John Henry turned and looked at her. “You 
will come in a little while, won’t you, Lydia?” 
he asked as solemnly as if he were addressing 
the prison board. 

“In a few minutes, yes. Go with Elizabeth.” 

As they went out, she rose from her chair 
and walked slowly across the room which 
looked on the bowers of lilacs and the grassy 
squares where robins were still flitting back 
and forth in the soft afternoon sunlight. She 
felt tired; she felt unutterably old, as old as the 
last century; but she felt, she realized presently, 
a relief that was infinite. Though she was old, 
she was herself again; she was not an ideal; she 
was not any longer merely the living embodi- 
ment of an outgrown virtue. The weight of an- 
other epoch had fallen from her shoulders, and 
| she stood erect and dauntless for the first time 
in twenty years. Never again would she crawl 
back under her glass case; never again would she 
merit the epitaph, “She is so faithful.” For 
twenty years she also had been in prison, but 
she had found her perilous freedom at last. 

Turning away from the window, through 
which merry voices were floating, she went 
over to the card-table and, smiling happily, 
swept the cards to the floor with the first 
| unrestrained gesture of her life. A sense of 


— 





Take him with you. I'll 





release like a strong wind swept through her 
being. She felt the stirring of inanimate forms 
within, as if the wax flowers of her soul were 
warming at last into living bloom. In that one 
instant of spiritual liberation she saw a vision 
of the future which was like a new world rising 
out of the dim chaos of the old. 

Youth, denied, suppressed, defeated, edged 
the vague outline of that promised land with 
the enkindled glory of adventure. She forgot 
that she was middle-aged and remembered 
only that she had never lived. Not love, not 
motherhood, but simply the freedom to be 
herself, appeared to her as the crown and the 
fulfilment of life. She saw herself a happy 
wanderer with the alluring wide world before 
her. She saw countries of gold and ivory and 
exotic perfumes; she saw horizons that melted 
like dawn into the purple mist of tropical seas. 
All the strange places and the ardent enter- 
prises that she had missed in her youth! 

“T can go now. I am free. I am no longer 
tied,” she thought wildly, with her enraptured 
gaze on the vision. 

“Aunt Lydia! Aunt Lydia!’ Faint at first 
as a distant bell and then ringing loud and 
clear in her ears she heard Elizabeth’s voice. 
“Poor Aunt Lydia! She had waited so long 
for her happiness!” 

“Something has happened,” she thought, 
and again before the girl reached her, “some- 
thing has happened!’ Walking as if she were 
asleep she moved through the French window 
and down into the garden, where she met 
Elizabeth running toward her. 

“Oh, poor Aunt Lydia, you must be brave! 
You must be braver than ever!” cried the girl 
while the tears ran down her face. ‘Not dead. 
Oh, ‘no, it isn’t as bad as that. But he is ill. 
It came so suddenly while he was watching 
the girls. Paralysis, the gardener says. Yes, 
one of the boys has rushed off in the car for the 
doctor. Oh, Aunt Lydia, Aunt Lydia, after 
you had waited so long!” 

Running ahead of the girl, Lydia turned the 
corner of the rose-arbor and reached the 
square of grass by the bird-bath, where John 
Henry was still sitting on a green bench, with 
his feet in a border of pansies and his eyes, 
with their dreadful gravity, turned to the sky. 
Robert, the gardener, was bending over him; 
his collar had been already loosened, and his 
ill-fitting clothes appeared to accentuate the 
intolerable appeal of his helplessness. While 
she stood there watching the confused efforts 
to revive him, she felt that she was turning 
slowly to wax: again after her brief hour of 
bloom. Pity as terrible as passion was closing 
over her spirit. 

hand pushed her aside, and a doctor 
hurried by to the motionless figure on the green 
bench. Elizabeth’s arms were about her, and 
there sounded in her ears, like the sobbing 
of waves on a distant beach, the faint echo 
of that public sympathy in which she had been 
submerged and suffocated in her youth. 

“She has waited so long. She has been so 
faithful,’ chanted the Greek chorus of destiny. 

For an eternity she heard nothing but this 
tragic refrain. Then Elizabeth spoke in the 
clear and determined accents of one who is 
merely the mouthpiece of the invisible Powers. 

“Tt isn’t the worst, Aunt Lydia. Even if 
he is never well again, he will live a long time 
for you to take care of him.” 

Affectionate, noisy, admiring, they closed 
in about her. Though she longed to cry out: 
“But this was not what I meant. I haven’t 
waited for this,” she felt suddenly that she 
had become as inarticulate as an image. She 
had had her moment and it was over. For 
forty-five years she had been only what they 
had expected her to be, and it was too late now 
to break away from the pattern into which she 
had grown. 

“If anything can keep him alive it will be 
your beautiful faithfulness, Miss Lydia,” mur- 
mured the young doctor, whose father had 
been in love with her twenty-five years ago. 

She smiled faintly her smile of perfect 


acquiescence, and it was upon this smile, she ~ 
felt, that the glass globe shut down forever. 
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The Wicked Aunt 
(Continued from page 77) 


abruptly; and she then added, “I say, have 
you heard about my sister and your father?” 

A faint blush tinged Ena’s gentle cheek. 
“Darling, I have,” she replied. “I heard from 
my dear father only ten minutes ago, and 
though I knew that immediately I should have 
come to felicitate’”’—her diction was, as I have 
said, exquisite—“‘to felicitate with you, I grieve 
to say that most ignobly I refrained. Pray, 
pray forgive me, dearest Paula.” 

“Oh, rather,” said Paula Rosa and at this 
apparent generosity the ready tears rushed 
anew behind good Ena’s spectacles. ‘‘Oh, how 
good, how magnanimous you are,” she cried 
huskily; “and what a lesson in forgiveness you 
teach me! It was, of course, the relations pre- 
viously existing between us that made me 
hesitate to come to you. Oh, how wonderfully 
those relations now are changed!” 

“Yes, aren’t they?” agreed Paula Rosa. 
“Aren’t they just! I suppose you realize what 
this makes me?” 

Something very odd in her voice made Ena 
stare. “What what makes you, Paula?” 

“Why, my sister marrying your father. I 
don’t know if you have realized it—it makes 
me your aunt.” 

For a moment Ena stared anew, and now 
with pretty puzzlement on her stoutish brow. 
Then, oh, what a merry ringing laugh she gave! 
“Why, how very, very funny!” merrily trilling 
—poor girl—she cried. “How droll, how truly 
odd and droll! Makes you my aunt! Why, in 
a way of course it does! Oh, how funny!” 

Balefully the Wicked Aunt—as we may now 


“call her—regarded this innocent and lovely 


glee. “I’m glad you think it funny,”’ she then 
said. “But there is no ‘in a way’ about it, let 
me tell you. If your father chooses to marry 
my sister that makes her your mother and that 
makes me your aunt and that’s all there is to 
be said about it; and look here, Ena 4 

But “Gently, gently, dear Paula,” good Ena, 
still all unsuspecting, checked her amusement 
to correct the other. “Not mother but step- 
mother; and therefore, dear, not aunt but step- 
aunt. But indeed, that makes it funnier than 
ever!” 

“Does it?” said the Wicked Aunt ominously. 
“Well, that’s all rot and doesn’t matter any- 
way. When you speak to my sister what will 
you call her—mother or stepmother?” 

“Mother, of course,” said good Ena gently, 
“as my dear father in his letter bids me do.” 

“Ves, and you'll call me aunt, if you please; 
and look here, Ena——”’ 

But again the merry laugh pealed out, and 





. “How droll, how very, very droll that would 


be!” cried Ena; ‘and sometimes, Paula, just for 
fun I declare I will!” 

The Wicked Aunt, I am sorry to say, had 
had enough of this sweet laughter. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t go on braying like that, 
Ena,”’ she harshly said; ‘‘because, believe me, 
there isn’t anything to bray about. What you 
don’t seem to realize is that, through no wish 
or request of my. own, as you have so often 
said to me, but purely by the selection of my 
sister, I have been made your aunt. An aunt 
is put in authority over a niece and that means 
that, through no wish or request of my own, 
but purely because I have become your aunt, 
I have been placed in authority over you.” 

Her words and the voice in which she spoke 
them caused the scales—as I often have seen 
them called—to fall from poor Ena’s eyes. 

“Paula,” she gravely began. 

“Aunt, please,” said the Wicked Aunt. “You 
can’t call your aunt by her Christian name.” 

“Indeed I shall not call you aunt,” Ena 
bravely returned. “To do so would be stupid 
for me and bad for you.” 

“Well, it will be jolly bad for you if you 
don’t,” declared the Wicked Aunt most threat- 
eningly, “‘so I warn you. Apart from anything 

se, haven’t you promised me just this very 
minute that you would? Didn’t you say when 

first came into the room, as over and over 
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again you have said it before, that if I were set 
in authority over you, most freely and willingly 
you would obey me? Didn’t you, now?” 

“Oh, Paula!” cried good Ena, aghast at the 
duplicity which now most plainly she saw. 
“Qh Paula, was that the reason why you said 
that you now realized you ought to obey me?” 

“J do not hear a word you say,” returned 
the Wicked Aunt, “because I refuse ever again 
to hear you unless you call me aunt. All the 
same, say it you did and admit it you do, and 
obey me now that I am your aunt and am set 
in authority over you, you have jolly well got 
to or else all this time you have just been telling 
lies. Have you been telling lies?” 

“‘Never,” breathed Ena. 

“Well, that’s all right then,” said the Wicked 
Aunt, ‘“‘and as long as you obey me——” 

“But indeed,” cried poor Ena, tears of a very 
different kind now showing behind her spec- 
tacles, for between her oft-repeated assurance 
and this most cunning application of it, she 
felt herself indeed in bewildered dilemma; 
“‘but indeed it is very far indeed from eing all 
right and you it is who are very wrong. My 
aunt in a way you may be but, younger than 
me as you are, in such an absurd way that no 
one can say that I owe you any obedience.” 

“Can’t they?” retorted the Wicked Aunt. 
“T have told you before that there is no ‘in a 
way’ about it. An aunt is an aunt and an 
aunt is placed in authority just because she is 
an aunt and never mind what age she is. It 
says so in the Bible, so there!” 

At these words Ena, who, I may tell you, 
being but a girl and naturally accustomed to 
consider an aunt as necessarily one in authority, 
had all this time had some secret misgiving lest 
the Wicked Aunt might indeed be justified in 
her bold position, was dismayed indeed. “In 
the Bible!” she anxiously repeated. 

The Wicked Aunt, clearly observing the 
effect she had created, wagged her wicked head. 
“Yes, in the Bible; I saw it only last Sunday.” 

“Where in the Bible?” 

“In the prayer-book.” 

“Paula,” said Ena gravely, “‘the prayer-book 
is not the Bible.” 

“Please do not argue with your aunt. It’s 
the same thing. Last Sunday in that ghastly 
long sermon we had I was finding things to 
read in the prayer-book and I found a jolly 
interesting list of people you can’t marry, and 
one of them, as clear as life, was ‘A man may 
not marry his aunt.’ That proves it, because 
all the other people he couldn’t marry were 
just because they were set in authority over 
him, his grandmother and his mother and all 
those; so that proves it if anything does.” 

Ena was splendid. Before this unashamed 
confession of how the Wicked Aunt had occu- 
pied her time during the rendering of the ad- 
mirable sermon heard on the previous Sunday, 
all thoughts of self, all fears that she might in- 
deed have to render obedience to one whose 
rule had no inviting prospect, were swept away. 
Her duty was clear and never did this noble girl 
flinch when duty showed the way. 

“If that,” she said gravely, “is what you 
were doing when you should have been listen- 
ing to the sermon it was very, very wrong of 
you. You know that only a week ago Miss 
Stripes spoke most seriously to the whole school 
on the subject of inattention in church and 
particularly instructed all monitors to report to 
her any case brought to their notice. I shall 
report you at once.” 

“J forbid you to,” said the Wicked Aunt 
calmly. “I am your aunt and am set in 
authority over you and J forbid you to.” 

“My duty,” said splendid Ena, “‘is to report 
you, and my duty I shall do.” 

“Very well,” said the Wicked Aunt, “then I 
shall do my duty too. My duty as your aunt 
is to punish you if you disobey me, and punish 
you I shall, so you had better look out for 
yourself,” and with this the two parted. 

Away went good Ena to Miss Stripes and 
away went the Wicked Aunt to her one and 
only true friend in the school, who was a girl 
younger than herself, only eleven indeed, called 
Brida. Brida, I cannot conceive why, loved 
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the Wicked Aunt and was, I grieve to say, en- 
tirely led by her. To Brida, then, she now 
went, told her of how she had become Ena’s 
aunt and intended to be in authority over her; 
of how Ena had chosen “‘at the very first go-off” 
to disobey her and of her resolve, therefore, to 
do her duty as an aunt and punish her. 

Brida, I very much regret to say, was thrilled. 
“Oh, Paula,” she cried, “how utterly lovely! 
How will you punish her and when?” 

“Well,” returned the Wicked Aunt, ‘‘as an 
aunt, I believe in punishing at once and there- 
fore I shall do it tonight; and as her aunt I can 
punish her in any way I think proper and there- 
fore I shall put spiders in her bed; so lend me 
your small blue box. You:see, darling, if I put 
the spiders loose into her bed, they will crawl 
away and perhaps get out. If I put them in 
your small blue box, she is certain to open it, 
because it is such a pretty small blue box; and 
then, loathing spiders as she does, she will re- 
ceive the punishment which, as her aunt, it is 
my duty to inflict upon her.” 

These wicked words having been spoken, 
and Brida having wickedly approved and en- 
joyed them, the Wicked Aunt then continued: 
“So get me your small blue box at once, darling, 
because I have got to go down to the shrubbery 
to catch the spiders; there are simply whackers 
there, black ones, and I must hurry up because 
any moment I may be sent for by Miss Stripes, 
Mina Mo haying sneaked on me and ten to 
one I shall be shut up all day. And one other 
thing, Brida—you had better give me the 
small blue box and not lend it, because when 
the row comes, if it turns out that the small 
blue box is yours, you will be asked if you knew 
anything about it and will get into the row too. 
We will sign our Hearty Oath and then you 
will be perfectly safe.” 

These two, in explanation of the Hearty 
Oath you must know, once had quarreled on 
a conflict of opinion over a thing which Brida 
declared she had only lent to Paula Rosa but 
which Paula Rosa declared had been given, and 
when with tears the quarrel had been made up, 
the Wicked Aunt, to avert such unhappiness 
again, had.drawn up, partly from a dim recol- 
lection of something she had once read and 
partly from the prayer-book, a form which she 
declared to be legally binding and which ever 
thereafter was solemnly signed when a gift 
was passed from one to the other. 

It was signed now and with its signature the 
small blue box duly handed over. 


I hereby heartily swear that I have 
given my small blue box to Paula Rosa 
for her very own, to have and to hold, for 
better or worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness and in health, in term-time and 
in holidays, till death us do part, I swear 

have. 

(Signed) Bra GREY 
(Witnessed) Pavia Rosa Vypon 


So there it was, and very soon was the small 
blue box in the pocket of the Wicked Aunt; the 
large black spiders (four) in the small blue box; 
the small blue box in Ena’s bed; and, night 
falling, a mild and unsuspecting leg of poor 
good Ena thrust down towards the small blue 
box and its repulsive occupants. 

It touched it. 

“Why, whatever can this be in my bed?” 
brightly the poor girl cried. 

All with the exception of Brida looked 
towards her. Brida, who had declared to the 
Wicked Aunt that she would burst if she saw 
Mina Mo open the small blue box, and who 
naturally, I suppose, did not wish to burst, 
had got hurriedly into bed and lay now with 
the pillow over her head; the Wicked Aunt, 
who for her own part had been in bed ever 
since she had been sent for by Miss Stripes not 
five minutes after she had left the shrubbery, 
stood up on hers, the better to command the 
view. 

Gentle Ena, sitting with one leg up and the 
other leg touching the small blue box, turned 
back the bedclothes and gave a pretty cry of 
pleasure and surprise. ‘Why, I declare,” she 
cried, “it is a small blue box! And what a 


sweetly, sweetly pretty small blue box it is! 
Who and for what reason can have put this 
sweetly pretty small blue box into my bed?” 

None told the poor doomed girl. Two only 
knew; and grimly the one, half suffocated the 
other, in silence like the rest, waited. 

Brightly Ena looked around on all and then 
a most lovely smile irradiated her face. ‘‘Oh,” 
she cried, ‘‘I do believe, oh, can it, can it be 
that some dear loving girl has put it here as a 
surprise present for me?” 

Again no one told her, and again her happy 


voice, charged now with an exquisite emotion, ° 


trilled on. ‘Oh, I know, I know, I feel that I 


do know what it is! Oh, I do and do believe - 


that all you darling comrades have clubbed 
together to present this sweetly pretty small 


blue box to your most unworthy monitress! ’ 


Oh, how proud and happy you have made me!” 


“Why don’t you open it?” inquired the 


Wicked Aunt. 


“T will, I will!” cried the happy girl, too - 
happy to recognize the voice, and open it she 


did, and—— 


And out rushed the four black spiders; and , 


up into the air went the small blue box; and up 
into the air also, from her seated position, pre- 
cisely as if she had been tossed in a blanket, 
went the stoutish and stricken form of gentle 
Ena; and up into the air likewise, and indeed 
through the walls went, as she flew up and as 
she came down, and as she bounced, rolled, 
hopped and skipped, twelve of the most pene- 
trating, poignant and paralyzing shrieks that 
ever ears of man, much less of mistresses and 


scholars, who now from all quarters came_ 


pouring in, had ever heard; and up went—— 
I cannot go on with this part of the story. 


I am sorry, but I am not as young as I was and > 


I simply have not the endurance to stand the 
strain of that poor girl’s hysterics, and of all 
the girls’ hysterics (partly by infection and 
partly by the frenzied activities of the four 
black spiders and of the especial and devastat- 
ing hysterics of good Miss Stripes, who at one 
and the same moment put her hand on one 
black spider and felt another running up her 
] 


Tam sorry but I simply cannot do it. 


Well, the story, leaping about like one pos- 
sessed, and by this time, like so many of my 
stories, entirely out of my control, now springs 
away from these devastating scenes to center 
itself, surprisingly, upon a young man with a 
lonely look who was gazing lonelily from the 
window of a house in London and wondering 
who on earth could be the small girl just 
stepped out of a cab and now with her box 
entering the front door. 

He was soon to learn, for in about three 
minutes there entered to him this same small 


girl and ‘How do you do?” said she, advancing ~ 


to him and giving him her hand. 

“How do you do?” returned the lonely young 
man, one of whose various misfortunes was 
that he always felt himself to be possessed and 
governed by everyone who spoke to him, and 
here feeling it very strongly indeed. 

“T am very well, thank you,” the small girl 
told him, “but I don’t quite know what éo do. 
I am afraid you don’t know who I am. I have 
come here to my sister but I have just heard 
from the servants that she has married and 
gone away, which is most extraordinary to me 
because my other sister has just married too, 
making me an aunt.” 

“Very extraordinary indeed,” agreed the 
young man, “apetely, I should think, the 
aunt part. But if you have come here to your 
sister then I know who you must be. You 
must be Paula, the one at a boarding-school.” 

“Well,” said the Wicked Aunt-—as we now 
quite clearly see the small girl to be—“I am 
Paula all right, but I am not at a boarding- 
school because I have just been expelled from 
my boarding-school. Who are you, please?” 

“Well,” said the young man, now feeling 
himself entirely possessed and for the first 
time in his life rather enjoying it, ‘well, 
I am my stepfather’s stepson and I have just 
been assisting at your sister’s wedding and she 
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“If you want 
the truth— 


f- “—go to a child.” And 
the old saying is certainly 
true, isn’t it? 

Here was the case of a 
young woman who,’ in 
spite of her personal charm 
and beauty, never seemed 
to hold men friends. 





For a long, long time 
she searched her mind for 
the reason. It was a tragic 
puzzle in her life. 


Then one day her little 


niece told her. 





* * * 


You, yourself, rarely - know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses. these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular.that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. Thee are tour 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 14 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 





By the way— 


In using Listerine to 
combat halitosis you 
automatically combat 
sore throat and often 
avoid more serious ill- 
nesses that start with 
throat infection. 





| use 
LISTERINE 
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has invited me to stay on here for a few days. 
What weze you expelled for?” 

“Well,” said the Wicked Aunt, “TI don’t see 
why, because you are your stepfather’s stepson, 
you were at- my sister’s wedding, or why you 
should be staying on here. But the whole 
thing is very bewildering and extraordinary to 
me and I would much rather you were here 
than my sister because there would have been 
a most terrible scene with me arriving sud- 
denly like this. I was expelled for putting a 
small blue box in a girl’s bed.” 

“Well,” said the possessed young man, “I 
am very glad that you would rather have me 
here than your sister because I rather want to 
stay in town for a bit and I am very frightened 
of hotels and places like that; and I can explain 
quite well why, because I am my stepfather’s 
stepson, I was therefore at the wedding. Do 
they always expel one for putting a small blue 
box in a girl’s bed, or was the small blue box, 
perhaps, not yours to put into her bed?” 

“Well,” said the Wicked Aunt, “I am glad 
you are glad, because, since my very own dar- 
ling mother died, I have never got on with any- 
one where I have lived; and you are the first 
grown-up man I have had to do with and I feel 
I can get on with you very well and I think it 
will be fun. I don’t know much about expelling 
because, you see, I have never been expelled 
before; but it was_not because the small blue 
box was not mine, because it was mine by 
Hearty Oath.” 

“Well,” said the possessed young man, “I 
am glad that you are glad that I am glad, be- 
cause the very odd, strange thing is that I never 
get on with anyone either and that you are the 

first ungrown-up girl I have ever had anything 
to do with and I feel I can get on very well with 
you and I think that it will be rather fun. 
What is a Hearty Oath?” 

“Well,” said the Wicked Aunt, “that’s jolly 
good, then, and will you please tell me now 
about your being your stepfather’s stepson and 
stopping here because you are. A Hearty 
Oath is a solemn, Legal Binder which everyone 
has got to believe by legal law.” 

“I see,” said the possessed man; “how 
splendid! I will tell you at once about being 
my stepfather’s stepson, but do, please, tell me 
first about the small blue box because I am 
very interested in it. Did the girl not care 
about having a small blue box in her bed?” 

“She did not care,” said the Wicked Aunt, 
“about what was in the small blue box.” 

The possessed man gave an impressive “Ah!” 
“Ah; I write plays, you know, and, as they say 
about plays, this is where the dramatic interest 
quickens. What was in the small blue box?” 

“How perfectly lov ely,’ ’ declared the Wicked 
Aunt, “to write plays! Spiders.” 

She looked, as she said this, a trifle appre- 
hensively at the possessed man. She was 
carrying off her crime and its results with a 
bold front, but she had been, in fact, very badly 
alarmed by the terrible scene which her crime 
had created and very badly alarmed indeed by 
her immediate expulsion and by the horrors 
which she knew must fall upon her when it 
came to the knowledge of her sisters. With 
the dread word “‘spiders” all these fears re- 
turned upon her again and with a kind of 
funny little choke therefore she said it, and 
with a trifle of an apprehensive look she 
looked at the possessed man. 

The possessed man, who, for all his loneliness, 
and perhaps because of it, had a certain quick 
sympathy with other people’s feelings, ob- 
served these signs and sought to allay their 
cause. With high indifference, as though 
spiders in a small blue box in a girl’s bed were 
as normal as butter on bread in a girl’s mouth, 
“Many spiders?” he inquired. 

“Four spiders,” said the Wicked Aunt, and 
had a quiver of the lip. 

The possessed young man saw that. “Well,” 
said he with the profound air of one giving a 
weighty and considered judgment, “it seems 
to me that the way to look at that is that if you 
get expelled for putting four spiders in a small 
blue box in a girl’s bed, what would happen to 
you if you put four rats in?” 
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“T don’t see,” 
ae 
much 

“Perhaps it doesn’t—much,” admitted the 
possessed man rather miserably also; and a 
distinct gloom descended upon the little party. 

To attempt to raise it, ‘“Well, look here, let’s 
go back,” said the possessed man presently, “‘to 
where we began, about my being my step- 
father’s stepson. The reason that made me be 
at the wedding and be invited to stop here now 
was because it is my stepfather, who is only a 
very little older than I am, by the way, that 
your sister has married.” 

His announcement raised the ghom more 
effectually than ever he could have imagined. 

“My sister married your father!” cried the 
W icked Aunt. “Why, that makes me your 
aunt! 

The possessed young man, who very rarely 
laughed, laughed now aloud. “Why, cutting 
out a couple of steps or so,”’ he said, “and they 
don’t matter a bit, I suppose it does. What a 
lark! Ill call you aunt, shall I?” 

“T wish you would,” cried the Wicked Aunt, 
most highly gratified; “and I will call you 
nephew.” 

“IT take my Hearty Oath,” declared her 
nephew, ‘“‘that is, if you will let me, aunt—I 
take my Hearty Oath that this is the best thing 
that has ev er happened to me 

“And me,” declared the Wicked Aunt. “You 
know, I never before have been an aunt in the 
whole of my life and now in two days I am 
twice. It is extraordinary; and the more ex- 
traordinary thing is that if I had my choice I 
would rather be your aunt than anyone’s in the 
world. It is the best thing that ever has 
happened to me.” 

It was; and, reveling in it in the days that 
followed, and ideally happy for the first time 
since the death of her mother, there develo 
in the mind of the Wicked Aunt a plot which 
immediately she began to put into train. The 
plot was that she should be adopted by her 
nephew and live with him forever, and the 
difficulty in its way—which she could by no 
means understand, but which she was forced to 
accept and now set herself to remove—was 
that her nephew was not married. Both her 
nephew himself and her sisters, from whom she 
was now receiving some very alarming and 
threatening letters, were at one on this point. 

“Well, he will have to get married, that’s all,” 
said the Wicked Aunt to herself; and that same 
evening put the same statement to him in form 
of imperative question. “Well, oh, why don’t 
you get married?” she cried. 

“My dear little aunt,” said her nephew, ‘‘you 
won’t understand these things and i it is difficult 
to explain them to you, but 

He very deeply loved, he explained, and 
ardently wished he could marry, a very lovely 
girl who was “‘a poor little governess.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” cried the Wicked 
Aunt, highly excited, “because if you marry 
her she can teach me my lessons and then I 
needn’t go to school.” 

Her nephew sighed again. ‘“‘My dear little 
aunt, she never will teach you your lessons— 
not as married to me.’ 

He was much older than he looked, he went 
on into the difficult explanations to explain— 
nearly forty-two. The poor little governess 
was “‘not ten years older than you, my dear 
little aunt—only twenty-two”; and then plung- 
ing, though speaking very sadlv and slowly, 
more as if to himself than to the Wicked Aunt, 
into the part that, as she heard it, she cer- 
tainly by no means could understand, he told 
her that being so much older than his poor 
little governess, he would be sixty when she 
was only forty, an ey old man of seventy 
when she was only 

He felt that oe woud be ruining her life by 
marrying her and therefore not only never had 
declared his love to her but, for fear lest he 
might be carried away by that love and com- 
mit her to a marriage of the very sort that had: 
been the basis cf his most famous play—and 
here he murmured to himself, ‘ “What irony! 


said the Wicked Aunt, quite 
miserably now, “that that helps 





What fate!”’—he had, on that very day on which 


the Wicked Aunt arrived, broken off all re 
lations with her and, never telling her the true 
reason but only that he thought it wiser to, 
told her that he never would see her or com- 
municate with her again. 

“What did she do?” inquired the Wicked 
Aunt, the ingenious part of whose brain was 
thrusting in and out of this tangled skein like 
a shuttle in a loom. 

“T think she cried,” replied her nephew. “T 
came away; I could not stop.” 

The shuttle, with that information, sud- 
denly began to contrive a woof, and the Wicked 
Aunt jumped to assist it. ‘‘What’s her name?” 

“Tlma,” said her nephew, pronouncing the 
word as if it were a line in a poem, and then, at 
request, more tersely her surname. 

“Where does she live?” 

Her nephew named a school for girls in that 
same quarter of London; and the Wicked Aunt, 
repressing a small involuntary shudder at the 
words girls’ school, anxiously tested the weak 
threads of her pattern. 

“Wouldn’t anything,” she earnestly in. 
quired, ‘make you let yourself marry her?” 

Her nephew sighed. ‘There is a game I play 
every night to myself,” he said, “‘which, if she 
could play it too He sighed again. 

“What is the game?” demanded the Wicked 
Aunt. ‘‘What zs the game?” 

“Tt is called,” said her nephew rather shyly, 
“ “But I love you.’ To every single thing that 
I say she says only ‘But I love you.’ ” 

The Wicked Aunt cared nothing at all about 
his shyness but cared very much indeed about 
what she now seemed to be getting at. ‘‘What 
do you say?” she demanded 

Her nephew turned himself about in his chair 
and regarded the Wicked Aunt with something 
of a self-conscious smile. “It will sound very 
absurd to you, but it would be very lovely to 
me if you would play the ‘But I love you’ part; 
and then you would know, you see. She has a 
kind of funny little squeak in her voice and you 
have got rather the same kind of squeak in 
yours, which is why I loved you from the 
first. It really would be rather lovely.” 

“Go on,” said the Wicked Aunt bluntly. 
“All I say is ‘But I love you,’ is it?” 

“That is absolutely all you say,” returned 
her nephew; and he closed his eyes, and pres- 
ently, “But I'am so much older than you,” he 
murmured. 

“But I love you,” said the Wicked Aunt. 
“But when I am sixty you will be only forty.” 
“But I love you.” 

“But when I am old, useless, just a burden 
to you, over seventy, you will be only fifty.” 

“But I love you.” 

“But my best-known play, my infernally 
famous play, shows just the unhappiness in 
later years of a girl of twenty-two who married 
a man of over forty, and I believed it when I 
wrote it and I believe it now.’ 

“But I love you.’ 

The nephew gave the deepest sigh the 
Wicked Aunt had ever heard. 

“Ts that the end?” she asked. 

‘It would be enough,” he said. 

The Wicked Aunt jumped to her feet, for she 
now saw her way very clearly and her excite- 
ment was enormous. ‘‘Well, I must go to do 
some writing now,” she said. “I have a Hearty 
Oath to take.” 

She went. 

She had, as she had said, a Hearty Oath to 
take, and she took it; and as I am shortly about 
to close this my revelation of her, and as her 
wickedness may appear to have been for some 
time in abeyance, I am glad to justify myself 
and to leave all uncles, though shocked, smugly 
gratified, by showing her obtaining a most 
essential signature with a baseness to which 
the most hardened of will-forging uncles—if 
any sich there be—would shudder to stoop. 

Reentering the room, paper and an addr 
envelop in hand, “Witness my Hearty Oath, 
please, nephew,” she said, ‘‘and please tell me 
first how to spell ‘catechism.’ ” 

“Baptism,” I may tell you, was the word 
she really intended to use, but, confusing it 
with catechism, catechism was that for which 
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“Honey €-r74tlnond 


she asked; and ‘‘c-a-t-a-c-l-y-s-m’’—for her 
nephew, still buried in his chair and in his 
dreams, misheard her—was what she got. 

She wrote it in; then with the paper on a pad 
and the whole of its writing folded out of sight, 
advancing on her victim, ‘‘Now witness it, 
please,” she said. 

“Can’t I read it?” 

“My dear nephew, of course you can’t read 
it. A Hearty Oath is a solemn Legal Binder and 
absolutely secret. You only have to witness it, 
you see, not sign it.” 

Her nephew, having played the ‘‘But I love 
you” game of his own, and being still immersed 
in it, was not in much mood for anybody else’s 
game. He smiled; with the Wicked Aunt’s own 
fountain pen he inscribed his distinguished and 
much-sought-after autograph; and—— 

And here is a lovely creature, two and twenty 
years of age, governess by profession, red as 
a rose—and twice as beautiful—by agitation, 
arriving at the house on the tollowing day, 
blandly admitted by the Wicked Aunt—who 
was waiting for her—and agitatedly showing 
the Wicked Aunt a Hearty Oath received by 
the mail that morning and asking her could it 
mean what it said? and whatever, and however, 
and whoever——? 

And here is the Wicked Aunt blandly ex- 
amining it and blandly declaring, ‘‘Yes, it is 
quite all right; he is up-stairs waiting for you”; 
and here is the Hearty Oath thus shown: 


I hereby heartily swear, that although I 
was not actually at my nephew’s cata- 
clysm I know: that he is not nearly as old 
as he thinks he is because I am his aunt 
so naturally I know and you have only got 
to look at him to see for yourself and it is 
only because he thinks he is too old that he 
will not ask you to marry him; and I 
hereby heartily swear that if you will say 
“But I love you” and absolutely nothing 
else to everything he says to you, never 
mind what rot it sounds, he will get mar- 
ried to you at once because he loves you 
with a true and passionate love and you 
must come at one o’clock tomorrow, which 
I know is dinner time at schools because I 
was at school once myself, because at two 
o'clock he is going away forever to India 
and then you will never see him again. 

(Signed) PavutA Rosa VyDoON 

(Witnessed) Huco HENRY MARCHMONT 


And here, red as a rose and twice as lovely, 
and on legs trembling more than ever rose- 
stalks tremble in a gale, is the recipient of the 
Hearty Oath blandly by the Wicked Aunt 
conducted up the stairs and into the room 
there blandly introduced; and here is that 
nephew sprung from his chair in wild amaze; 
and here is—— 

“Tlma!” 

“But I love you.” 

“But I can’t understand——” 

Tears in her eyes and pleadingly her hands 
outstretched. ‘But I love you.” 

“But I am old enough to be your father.” 

“But I love you.” 

“But when you are only forty——” 

“But I love you.” 

“But when I am seventy, on the shelf 

Tears in her voice and both her hands against 
his hands. ‘But I love you.” 

She in his arms and his fond arms about her. 


” 





“Well, all there is to do now,” said the 
Wicked Aunt about half an hour later, “is for 
you to write and tell my sister that you are 
going to have me for your very own.” 

“And, dearest of all dear darlings,” cried the 
lovely creature, detaching herself from beside 
the nephew and coming forward and hugging 
the Wicked Aunt, “immediately and immedi- 
ately your nephew will do it.” 

“And the extraordinary thing is,’ said her 
nephew, “that immediately we marry you will 

not only an aunt but an aunt-in-law.” 

“And the more extraordinary thing,” said 
the Wicked Aunt, “is that immediately you 
have four or five babies I shall be a grand- 
mother aunt.” 
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She spoiled a perfectly good proposal! 


Pretty girl. Ardent young man. Every- 
thing all set. And then—she powdered 
her nose in public! 

“[’m through,” said he to himself. 
“T’d never marry that girl ina hundred 
years! Great Scott! how she’d get on 
my nerves!” For, like most men, he 
intensely disliked to see a woman 
powder in public. 

Now, if at home before leaving she 
had used Hinds Honey and Almond 


Cream, things might have turned out 


better. Because Hinds makes the pow- 
der cling—for hours. No need to fuss 
everlastingly with a powder puff. The 
powder has a proper base. 


Also— Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream on the face morning and night 
will keep the skin soft, smooth and 
healthy. Try it and see. 

Suppose we send you a sample of 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
Just write to the address below. 


Made and distributed by A. S, HINDS CO., Bloomfield, New Jersey, Dept. 4 
A DIVISION OF LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
a a Sa) RR Re es 
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Tis a Pleasure 
to Give— 


Terri Vanities will please her 
with their chic, fascinating air 
of exquisite smartness. Trim, 
dainty accessories to charm 
that will harmonize with every 
alluring mood of her ensemble. 


If your favorite dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Write to Dept. R 


TERRI, Incorporated 
4 West 40th Street New York 















Terri Oval Vanity 


Exquisite leather- 
effect case with white 
or green gold plated 
striped design. Fit- 
ted compartments 
with full face mirror, 
face rouge, face 
powder, lipstick, 
concealed comb and 
place for cigarettes, 
keys and coins. 


Price, $7.50 each 
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The Supernatural Lady (Continued from page 71) 


as tosay “You here? . . .” It was evident to 
Valentine Hunt that this was no shabby genteel 
assembly. These people belonged to the smart 
set of Berlin, even to a circle higher and more 
respectable than the smart set. 

It was five minutes before a man and woman 
came through a curtained alcove. The man was 
middle-aged with a clean-shaven face and his 
| head close-cropped in the Prussian style so that 
it looked bald. He was in evening clothes 
‘which did not seem to sit well on his broad 
shoulders and Hunt noticed that his hands 
were large and coarse like a man who has done 
manual work. The woman—a girl rather— 
was attractive in a queer way. She did not 
look quite German, having very dark hair 
drawn over her ears and large luminous eyes in 
a thin, white face with rather high cheek- 
bones. She moved gracefully, without self- 
consciousness, and made a slight curtsy to one 
| of the ladies present, before taking a seat in 
| front of the curtained alcove. 

“Anna Herz,” whispered Hilda Lorenz. 
“Tsn’t she beautiful?” 

Hunt didn’t see much beauty in her except 
that grace of movement, but he was interested. 

The man who had come into the room with 
| her stood by her side and made a little speech, 
addressing the company as “Your Highnesses, 
your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“Tn our last circle,”’ he said, ‘“‘we had some 
very interesting manifestations of spirit music 
which I am sure impressed us all very much and 
filled our hearts as well as our ears with un- 
|earthly harmonies. Tonight my sister thinks 
| it may be possible for her to establish contact 
| with some of those spirits who have lately 
| shown an interest in this circle and have re- 
| vealed themselves to this company in: unmis- 
| takable and undeniable ways of soul-power and 

body control. The master mind of Beethoven 
| spoke to us with that spirit majesty and har- 
mnony-compelling utterance which to all our 
Gezxnan folk is a message of national inspira- 
tion and loyalty-creating emotion. 

‘Tonight my sister will surrender herself to 
any spirit presence who may be seeking 
earthly communication with the children of this 
world and perhaps in this room.” 

Young Count Harzburg yawned slightly 
behind his hand and fixing his monocle gazed 

| round upon the company with a supercilious 
|smile. Hunt was divided in his attention. 
| The thought of that ridiculous duel was nag- 
| ging at the back of his mind though he tried to 
forget it. So deep was his introspection that 
he lost all consciousness of the proceedings in 
the room until he heard a slight frisson of 
excitement pass through the people around him 
and saw that the girl, Anna Herz, had gone 
into a trance-like state under the hypnotic 
influence, it seemed, of the man by her side, 
who was passing his hands over her head, 
without touching her smooth black hair. 

“Silence, if you please,” said he, in a low 

voice, and as he spoke all the electric lamps 
in the room save one were suddenly extin- 
guished, though he had not pressed any switch 
or button. The only light left was the one 
burning in the curtained alcove, which allowed 
Hunt to see very dimly the faces of the com- 
pany and the shadowy form of the girl. 

Ten minutes passed in a silence of death, 
broken only by a woman’s sigh and the slight 
restlessness of young Harzburg, who shifted 
in his chair. Suddenly the girl in a trance be- 
gan to whimper, making queer little moans, 





“TI am not preventing you!” she cried, in a 
fretful way. “I am an empty shell. Why 





don’t you come in? ... No, I am nxot 
struggling against you . . . You say he is 
here in this room. Who is he? . . . Well, 
speak, if you want to ... No, I’m not 


| cross—only tired . . . Very tired. 

“Let the spirit speak, my dear sister,” said 
| the man gently. “Do not resist, I beg of you.’ 
| “He is here,” said the girl. “He has taken 
. He speaks.” 


| possession of me . . 


and twisting her hands, and jerking her head. 


She put both hands to her throat and sud- 
denly began to laugh in a man’s voice, deep 
and harsh. 

“Who is there?” asked the man with the 
shaven head. 

“Tt is I,” said the girl in that same deep 
voice. “Don’t you hear me? .. . Isn't 
Karl von Schwarzkopf there?” 

Hunt heard young Schwarzkopf sit up 
sharply as his name was spoken. 

“Answer,” said the girl. ‘Let me hear his 
voice again. Are you there, Karl, old boy?” 

There was a moment’s silence. The man 
with the shaven head whispered and aid, 
“Ts there anyone here of that name?” 

“T am here,” said Karl von Schwarzkopf, and 
there was a slight tremor in his voice. Count 
Harzburg gave a faint chuckle. 

“What spirit is speaking?” asked the brother, 
as he called himself, of Anna Herz. 

The voice from the girl in the trance laughed 
harshly, and spoke again. “It’s funny to be : 
spirit! Rather amusing. I saw .my 
lying dead, people said ‘He’s stone-dead.’ A 
policeman was taking notes. An_ officer 
stepped up and elbowed the people back and 
had a look at the thing they called me. He 
said, ‘I know him. It’s the Baron von 
Holberg.’” -’ 

“Lord God!” said Count Harzburg, and was 
then hushed sternly into silence, while the girl 
spoke again in her deep voice. 

“Tt wasn’t, you know! It was only the husk 
of what I had been. Like old clothes dropped 
to the floor. The real Me is still alive, more 
vital than ever, liberated, exceedingly amused. 
I suppose I’m in Heaven though I can hardly 
believe it. The Baron von Holberg in Heaven. 
That’s rather a joke!” 

It was twice that the name of Holberg 
had been spoken by Anna Herz. At the first 
time Hunt had sat up and taken notice. For 
the life of him he could not prevent a slight 
sensation of goose-flesh. When he heard the 
name for the second time he wondered what 
the game was. It was not much more than 
half an hour since the Baron von Holberg had 
spoken about the honor of a German officer. 

He was aware that Karl von Schwarzkopf 
was standing up and speaking angrily. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this woman is a 
fraud. I really must protest against this— 
this outrageous nonsense. The Baron von 
Holberg is a friend of mine. He was dining 
with me an hour ago. Less than that. Is this 
meant to be funny or something?” 

“Silence, sir!” said General von Brambach. 

“Poor old Karl!” said the girl in a trance; 
and she began to laugh again in that harsh, 
deep voice until presently her tone changed toa 
whimper again and a series of sighs and moans. 

“The spirit leaves me!” she cried. ‘He tears 
at me. Oh, it is painful!” 

“It’s all right,” said the man with the shaven 
head. “You are coming back, dear sister, 
See, you are back! The spirit has left you.” 

The girl pressed her hands against her eyes, 
shuddered and then stood up straight, and 
looked round the room with a faint smile. One 
of the ladies went up to her and stroked her 
arm and said, “Thank you. A_ thousand 
thanks. It was wonderful.” 

General von Brambach was talking to 
Schwarzkopf. ‘You say Holberg was dining 
with you this evening?” 

“Yes, sir. In my rooms.” 

“At what hour?” 

“He left at five minutes to ten.” 

“Do you know his telephone number?” 

“Moabit swei-und-swansig-fiinf-und-fiinfsig.” 

“T will call him up,” said the General. 

“Bitte schon,’ said the man with the shaven 


head. 

He led the General through the curtained 
alcove, and the rest of the company waited 
expectantly. 

Count Harzburg whispered to Hunt. “I'l 
bet you a thousand marks Holberg is alive and 
well.” Hunt did not take the bet. 
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It was five minutes before the General 
stepped back through the curtain. 

“Well?” asked the lady with the diamond 
crescent in her hair. 




























ud- The General stood rigid, his square jowl 
cep bulging over his stiff collar and his eyes 
expressionless. ; 
the “J rang up Baron von Holberg’s private 
telephone number. There was no answer. I 
cep next rang up the police headquarters. Baron 
n't von Holberg had the misfortune to be killed in | 
a motor accident at five minutes past ten this | 
up evening . . . Since then we have been | 
- privileged to speak with him.” | 
his He turned and bowed slightly to Anna | 
Herz. 
nan Hunt says at first he had no consciousness of | sania . pats 
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and says that he suddenly felt frightened and 


awed. 
ve Well, that was Hunt’s first introduction to 
Anna Herz. To this day he believes that by 
“— some inexplicable supernatural means this girl 


girl did get news of Holberg’s death whether or not 
it was his spirit that spoke through her. For 


usk my part I see all sorts of loopholes for trickery. 
ped The Baron von Holberg was killed in a motor 
mi accident at ten-five P.M. Hunt and his party 
sed. arrived at Anna Herz’s apartment at ten- 
‘dly twenty. Three minutes were wasted while 
be they waited for Hilda Lorenz, who had gone 


into a little room to the right of the hall, time 
erg enough for her to tell Anna Herz that she had 
first been dining with Holberg in Schwarzkopf’s 
For rooms and that Schwarzkopf was to be among 
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something about a war with England, though 
what he meant I couldn’t make out. Surely 
he can’t be so silly as to think that there will 
ever be a war between Germany and England?” 

“There’s a lot of newspaper talk,” said Hunt; 
“but it doesn’t mean anything. The world 
hasn’t gone mad.” 

He was one of those who believed in the 
common sense of people and the progress of 
civilization beyond the old-fashioned argu- 
ment of war. It was in the spring of 1914. 

Frau von Schwarzkopf asked a question 
presently which rather startled my friend 
Hunt. “Do you know anything about a crea- 
ture called Anna Herz?” 

Hunt didn’t quite know how much he ought 
to tell, and prevaricated a little. “Isn’t she a 
medium or something?” 

“Ves,” said the lady, ‘and I’m afraid she is 
getting a very strange power over people in 
Berlin. I hear her name whispered in all sorts 
of places. What makes me so nervous is that 
Karl has fallen under her influence. I have 
implored him not to go to see her, but he was 
there last night again.” 

Hunt tried to console the lady by saying 
that her son was merely interested in the 
spiritualistic experiments from a_ scientific 
point of view, but she shook her head and said, 
“Tt’s very unhealthy—and horribly dan- 
gerous.” 

Hunt was aware of the danger even to his 
own career. Since that affair of the Baron 
von Holberg he was becoming so absorbed in 
his study of Anna Herz that it was beginning 
to interfere with his work. But there was 
something behind these assemblies in the 
Dorotheen-strasse which intrigued him in an 
extraordinary degree. The people who went 
there belonged to the most exclusive circles of 
Berlin society—the people who pulled the 
strings of national politics and were very close 
to the Court itself. 

It was after many inquiries as to the ante- 
cedents of “the Supernatural Lady” that Hunt 
obtained an introduction to a young official in 
the detective branch at police headquarters, 
who allowed himself to be questioned and 
answered under a strict pledge of confidence. 

He took down a big leather-bound book and 
opened it under the letter H. 

“Herz, Anna,” he said, with a smile. “Yes, 
we know all about her. I have your word of 
honor that you won’t publish anything?” 

“Not a word,” said Hunt. 

The official passed over the book. ‘‘There 
you are! Not very edifying.” 

Hunt made a note of the report. 


Herz, Anna. Real name unknown. 
Formerly called Sophie Edelmann, Marie 
Strauss, Greta Kauffmann, et cetera. Born 
about 1894. Daughter of Gipsy woman 
in Herschell’s Circus, Vienna. Father 


unknown. At six years of age was in 
acrobatic troupe of Karl Offenbach, 
Vienna, Budapest, et cetera. At twelve 


years of age appeared in police court at 
Altstadt, Bavaria, as witness against 
Hans Miilheim, circus manager, charged 
with cruelty to children. At fourteen 
years of age sentenced to six months in 
children’s penitentiary, Dresden, for 
fortune-telling. 

In ro10, danced in Tivoli troupe 
Hanover, Diisseldorf, Kéln, et cetera. 
In 1911, to six months’ imprisonment for 
telling fortunes by cards and crystal- 
gazing in Munich. Came to Berlin 1912 
in company with Fritz Miilheim, son of 
Hans Miilheim, well-known to police as 
card-sharper, blackmailer and dealer in 
illegal drugs, who was sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment 1900, 1902, 1906, 
1908, 1911. Pretends to be the brother of 
Anna Herz but lives on her earnings as 
spiritualistic medium, crystal gazer and 
fortune-teller. 


General note: This woman seems to be 


of good moral character apart from 
fortune-telling and is probably terrorized 
by Fritz Miilheim. She had distinguished 
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clientele in Berlin and notable names on her 
list prevent possibility of prosecution. See 
report of conversation with Director 
Criminal Prosecution Department. Seems 
to possess spiritualistic powers not yet 
exposed as fraudulent. See special re- 
ports by detectives Kranz, Schultz and 
Wassermann. Recommendation by Di- 
rector of Secret Intelligence, see file 
10458, summarized as follows: Constant 
observation to be kept on 21, Dorotheen- 
strasse, but no arrest to be made. 


It was this police report which provided 
Hunt with all the information he needed as to 
the antecedents of Anna Herz. Yet so far from 
prejudicing him against her as a woman of low 
class and squalid history it had the effect of 
arousing him to a more intense interest in her 
personality and spiritualist claims. I think 
also that his journalistic instincts and sense of 
drama were stirred by the human story so 
baldly related in the report, and yet so sug- 
gestive of romantic tragedy. 

“Think of that girl’s life history!’’ he said. 
‘What a chance for a novelist!” 

I admitted the romance of it but I jeered at 
him a little for his own credulity. 

“You take for granted,” I said, “that she is a 
virtuous creature with some real supernatural 
power, misused by that scoundrel Miilheim.” 

“T take nothing for granted,” he answered 
rather snappily. ; 

As a matter of fact he satisfied himself com- 
pletely as to the deliberate faking of some spirit 
photographs which were exhibited at one of the 
séances. The fraud was beyond a doubt, be- 
cause he tracked down a photographer who 
had actually sold some old portraits of Berlin 
society people of the early nineties to Fritz 
Miilheim, the alleged brother of Anna Herz. 
They were the dead relatives of some of the 
persons present when the plates were exposed 
and naturally these persons were enormously 
impressed by seeing the faces of the departed 
vaguely but unmistakably apparent. 

Hunt told me that he taxed the girl with the 
evidence of the fraud one afternoon when he 
called upon her and found her alone. At first 
she utterly denied the possibility of trickery, 
but when he produced copies of the photo- 
graphs which had been used for the spirit 
“manifestations,” she suddenly broke down, 
imploring him not to tell her ‘brother.” 

“He will kill you!” she cried. ‘Or perhaps 
he will kill me. He makes me do these things 
for all the money he gets. I am his slave.” 

“Why do you call him your brother?” asked 
Hunt. “He is Fritz Miilheim, the son of the 
man who used to beat you when you were a 
child.” 

Anna Herz lost all her color at these words. 
The blood ebbed from her face and she swayed 
back as though about to swoon. But she 
clutched at the mantelpiece and spoke in a 
frightened whisper. ‘‘How do you know these 
things? Why do you spy upon me?” 

Hunt told her with deliberate brutality that 
he knew many more things, her prison record 
for fortune-telling and crystal-gazing, her 
previous names as Sophie Edelmann, Marie 
Strauss, Greta Kauffmann. 

“You are an impostor!” he said. “All your 
spiritualistic tricks are like these faked 
photographs.” 

“No!” she cried. “Dear God, no! It is only 
Fritz who cheats and plays tricks. That is 
when the spirits do not speak through me. 
Then he thrashes me. The spirits make use of 
me. I see things that are hidden from other 
people. In the crystal I see the past and the 
future, and sometimes I am frightened. It 
was my mother who taught me all that. Since 
I was a small child the spirits have spoken to 
me. It’s because I’m a Gipsy. And I wish I 
were dead!” 

She flung herself on the sofa and cried with a 
violence of grief. Hunt was with her for an 
hour and during that time she told him the 
story of her miserable life with Fritz Miilheim 
and the horrible brutalities with which he 
treated her. Yet she dared not leave him lest 


he should kill her or drive her to a life of vice, 

It was quite plain to me that Hunt’s pity for 
her warped his judgment, and that in spite of 
his discoveries of deliberate fraud in the faking 
of those photographs, he believed in her occult 
gifts. He cited things which she had revealed 
to him in one of her séances, things known only 
to himself in this company of Germans—scenes 
of his early life in an English country house. 

“Mental telepathy,” I said again. “She was 
reading your subconscious mind.” 

“Ts that any explanation?” he asked im- 
patiently. “It’s like people who talk of ether 
and think it explains the riddle of the universe.” 

My arguments don’t matter. What mat- 
tered very much was the influence of Anna 
Herz over young Karl von Schwarzkopf, over 
many distinguished people in Berlin life, and 
over one high personage who even now cannot 
be mentioned by name for very decency’s sake. 
At least I do not propose to name him. 

Young Schwarzkopf lost his head over that 
strange girl. Whether it was due to pity, or 
fear, or sentimental weakness I have no means 
of knowing. Whether the girl fell in love 
with him simply because of his attentions and 
chivalry, or whether she was an artful little 
hussy with designs upon his fortune and name 
it is impossible for me to say. Hunt thinks 
that the sex instinct did not enter into the 
intimacy between those two, and that it was 
a case of predestination. 

Anyhow, leaving the jargon of occult 
philosophy aside, it was a cause of poignant 
grief to the boy’s English mother when she 
found her son in the coils, as she thought, of a 
modern Circe, when she saw that he was be- 
coming morbid and hysterical, as it seemed to 
her, and when he broke off his engagement with 
a beautiful girl—little Countess Schellenburg. 

Young Schwarzkopf’s reason for breaking 
this engagement was fantastic. 

“This is no time for marrying,” he said. 
“Women will be weeping for their lovers on the 
field of war. The world will be stricken with 
madness, and between this time and that I 
want to understand the meaning of life.” 

“You ought to see a doctor, my dear,” said 
his mother anxiously. 

His answer did not reassure her. 
soul that’s sick, mother.” 

Tears swept into his eyes and he cried out 
terrible words. 

“God is preparing a scourge for the world be- 
cause of our pride. Mother, is there no way 
of stopping this frightful thing that is coming? 
Why should youth be sacrificed, and all the 
beauty of life? . Why should the nations tear 
at each other like Soarcanateat people and 
mine? The spirits say it is to fulfil the 
destiny of Germany. I say, confound our 
German destiny if it leads to rivers of blood 
and world agony.” 

“My poor boy,” said Frau von Schwarzkopf, 
who was once Betty Devereux. ‘My poor 
demented boy!” 

Hunt tells me that it was the spirit of 
Bismarck from whom came these prophecies 
of world war in that curtained salon of the 
apartment in the Dorotheen-strasse. Hunt was 
there on several nights when Bismarck an- 
nounced himself through the lips of Anna 
Herz, assisted by that scoundrel Fritz 
Miilheim. On one night the figure of Bismarck 
in uniform stood for a moment in the curtained 
alcove, immaterial—Hunt said he could see 
the fold of a curtain through the body—but 
marvelously visible in a luminous way. 

It may have been some trick of mirrors 
cunningly arranged, but it completely de- 
ceived the audience. One lady fainted. 

In her trance Anna Herz spoke with the 
voice of Bismarck according to the “spirit” 
who announced himself. It was a deep, 
resonant voice with heavy gutturals. He seems 


“Tt’s my 


‘to have talked preposterous stuff, according to 


Hunt’s account, and yet-in the light of what 
has happened since, it seems like a prophecy of 
the World War. 

The voice speaking from the lips of Anna 
Herz announced a red mist approaching the 
earth. It was the color of blood, the scarlet 
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This Gives Back the Days 
Women Used to Lose 


—This remarkable NEW way supplants 







GAY frock to be worn!—a dinner, a 
dance, perhaps an hour’s motoring 
each way! 

Yesterday that would have been a prob- 
lem. Today, to the modern woman, it 
comes only as an incident. Unlike her 
predecessors, she no longer spends almost 
one-sixth of her time under a hygienic 
handicap. 

Modern science has discovered a safe 
hygiene for women. A way which eight in 
every ten women of the better walks of life 
have adopted. A way that, once you try, 
will make a great difference in your life. 


Three important advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani-- 


tary pad. Nurses in, war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with specially 
processed, soft finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture, five times 
as absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new, 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KO +e x 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind and your 
health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its ad- 
vantages beyond all question. No other 
method will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in germ-proof packages of 
twelve, in two sizes: the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. At all better drug and de- 
partment stores, everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that 
it brings. Write today for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample mailed free on re- 
quest. 





=. the uncertainty of makeshift hygienic methods 
<<” with a security that is absolute by providing 
3, unique features unknown before 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
soibs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper—sim- 
ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


Kotex Regular: 65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 90c per dozen 
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“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn’t save 
a cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C. S. 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 
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same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 

rosperous homes because they let the International 
Pacmanaiiines Schools prepare them in. spare time 
for bigger work. 
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with DR. WALTER’S 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excelient support and a neat and trim appearance. 









They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
rheumatism promptly. 
Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 
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protection against cold and dampness. 
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blood of the world’s youth which would be 
poured out in tides. It was a necessary 
sacrifice for the fulfilment of the great plan. 
It was to be Germany’s testing time in the 
furriace fires of destiny. All the old_German 
gods would arise in the spirit of the people. 
Their heroic -traditions of pagan heroes and 
Christian saints and warriors would awake 
from the long sleep of ages. With great 
leadership the German race would march from 
victory to victory against innumerable and 
implacable foes, and the fields of the earth 
would be strewn with death and great cities 
would fall into ruin, and the cries of the dying 
would reach to the high heavens. And so on 
and so on, in a stream of mystical rhetoric, 
which seems to have impressed Hunt but 
leaves me cold as I try to remember it all. 

The audience—those sixty or seventy men 
and women of the inmost circle of Berlin life— 
sat spellbound as these words came from the 
lips of that pale-faced girl. The only man who 
spoke while Anna Herz was in her trance was 
a young man with a long nose and pale eyes 
whom Hunt was astounded to see there and 
whose name I keep back from this narrative. 
He stood up in his place and asked a question. 

“JT would like to ask the spirit of Bismarck 
whether the glorious destiny of Germany will, 
after all this sacrifice, be fulfilled.” 

The answer came from the lips of Anna Herz, 
deeply guttural. ‘The destiny of a great race 
is written in the beginning of time.” 

The tall young man whose pale eyes seemed 
to glow with a greenish light in the gloom of 
that room asked another question. 

“What people or race will be the greatest 
enemies of our Fatherland?” 

The answer came. “A race in whose veins 
there is the old strain of German blood, and in 
whose speech there is the echo of our German 
forefathers. Not one people but two peoples.” 

Some one drew a deep breath. There was 
the sudden frou-frou of women’s dresses. Karl 
von Schwarzkopf, says Hunt, drew the back of 
his hand across his forehead. 

Before Anna Herz awakened from her trance 
the alleged spirit of Bismarck uttered one 
word three times, portentously. It was the 
word August. It was then May, 1914, when all 
the world was at peace, when no shadow 
darkened the sunshine of European life. 

That is remarkable, of course. Profoundly 
skeptical, I can only say that it was a coin- 
cidence like a similar prophecy I heard in 
England. Or if not a coincidence, then it was 
perhaps an intelligent anticipation of events 
already brewing behind the scenes of European 
politics. I would like to know more about that 
man Fritz Miilheim, and his relations with 
other criminals in the underworld of Europe. 
It is probable that he kept in touch with agents 
in Russia, Austria, Hungary and other coun- 
tries. There were people who knew of forces 
preparing for the great explosion. It was only 
the poor ignorant masses of peaceful people 
everywhere who knew nothing of the agony 
approaching them, who heard no sound of the 
rumbling beneath their feet and their homes. 

But I shall never get to know more about 
Fritz Miilheim. He was shot as a spy in Paris a 
month after the war. Whether Anna Herz 
was ‘rehearsed by him to speak what he told 
her is also beyond the means of proof. 

She accepted presents from Karl von 
Schwarzkopf, extremely expensive presents 
like a rope of pearls and a wonderful old 
crystal of historic value. Hunt thinks also 
that he gave her large sums of money, which she 
passed on to Fritz Miilheim to make him com- 
plaisant to her friendship with this boy. 

The girl seemed happy in this comradeship. 
More color crept into ner cheeks. The tragic 
look left her face.- I think it highly probable 
that she knew for the first time what love was 
with a decent, chivalrous young man. But 
according to Hunt, Karl von Schwarzkopf him- 
self became more morbid and unhappy. as the 
days passed and crept nearer to August. He 
forsook his old friends, or shut himself up alone 
in his flat in the Kurfiirstendamm. 

He spoke vague things to Hunt about some 


prenatal affinity with Anna Herz. But all the 
time his mind revolted from the nagging 
thought of the coming conflict in Europe, and 
as half an Englishman, he was stricken with 
the awful prospect of war between Germany 
and his mother’s people. 

Hunt pooh-poohed the remote possibility of 
such a world tragedy. ‘Europe is profoundly 
peaceful,’ he said. ‘Germany and England 
are on the best of terms. All this newspaper 
controversy makes me sick.” 

And then the storm burst with the murder 
of an Archduke on the Austrian frontier in June 
of 1914 . 

It was to Anna Herz that certain people in 
Berlin went for information as to the outcome 
of those feverish notes between the Great 
Powers. Three times that tall young man with 
the pale eyes and the long nose was known by 
the police to have visited her room, and each 
time when he came away there was a strange 
light in his eyes as though he saw the destiny 
of Germany visible. 

The last time that Hunt saw Anna Herz was 
not in her own house, but, in Karl von Schwarz- 
kopf’s rooms in the Kurfiirstendamm. They 
were having tea together and Hunt had called 
on the chance that young Schwarzkopf might 
have heard something about the international 
crisis from his father in the Foreign Office. He 
was desperately anxious. He was also startled 
and annoyed to find Anna Herz there. 

Schwarzkopf was restless and agitated. He 
kept pacing about the room while Anna sat 
on the sofa watching him with eyes that were 
anxious. 

“Ts there any news?”’ asked Hunt. 

“The worst,” said Schwarzkopf. ‘‘Russia 
is mobilizing. It’s the beginning of hell.” 

Hunt laughed nervously. ‘I refuse to be- 
lieve it. That war is not going to happen. The 
common people of the world will revolt.” 

Schwarzkopf shook his head. ‘It’s in- 
evitable. It’s written. Fate is against us. If 
we could look into the future.”” He stopped 
and stared at Anna Herz with a queer light in 
his eyes. ‘The future!” he said. ‘‘You can 
read it, Anna. What does that crystal say? 
What do you see there?” 

“Don’t ask me to look!” she cried. 
here, my dear. I hate it all so much!” 

“Please,” he said. “Once more. If we could 
get some clear vision t 

He pleaded with her, and after a while she 
yielded. 

She took the crystal he had given her, which 
she wore round her neck on a thin gold chain, 
and held it in her lap and stared at it intently. 
Five minutes passed, as it seemed to Hunt, and 
both he and young Schwarzkopf stood motion- 
less, watching the girl. 

Suddenly she leaned closer to the crystal 
and seemed to see something moving like a 
picture across its globe of light. 

“T see a face,” she whispered. “It is yours, 
Karl! You are lying onthe ground, I think 

. You are staring up at something . . . A 
star or some point of light . . . Your face 
is very white . . .” 

Suddenly she dropped the crystal in her lap, 
though her eyes:still stared at it. Her fingers 
were crisped-as they had held and dropped the 
crystal. She raised them to her throat and gave 
a piercing scream. 

Hunt knew that she had seen the vision of 
Karl von Schwarzkopf lying dead in war, 
though then he stood beside her young, hand- 
some, alive ... 

He was killed in the first week of the war in 
the attack on Liége. What happened to Anna 
Herz is unknown. She disappeared from 
Berlin and may be living under some other 
name, in Vienna, or Budapest, or one of her 
old haunts. Or she may have died. Hunt re- 
members her as the Supernatural Lady who 
foretold the war and spoke with the voice of 
spirits from behind the veil. To me, not be- 
lieving in that side of the story, there comes the 
haunting thought that perhaps this woman’s 
spell over the minds of high people in Berlin 
may have been one slight, subtle and sinister 
cause of the history that left the world in ruin. 
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The Black Hun ter (Continued from page 97) 


that you be not blind until it is too late,” re- 
plied Nancy, her face tensely serious when he 
had finished. ‘David, I must tell you the 
truth, no matter how deeply it burns, now that 
you have guessed a part of it. Iam ‘afraid for 
Anne. There are two things for which she 
would willingly give up her life—her religion 
and her country. They are really one in her 
soul, inevitably woven together. And nothing, 
I fear, can blast her faith in Bigot as the 
human god whose every thought and instinct 
is to labor for the glory and triumph of the 
Church and New France. 

“Bigot is wicked, terrible. I could under- 
stand his attitude toward Anne if it were not 
for his apparently great interest in you. That 
is incomprehensible. That is the mystery for 
you to solve, David, and I know you will. But 
for Anne, J am afraid. She loves you. That I 
know. But Bigot’s influence always has been, 
and always will be, something so far-reaching 
and sinister that it must have the power of 
devils behind it. David, does it hurt you 
when I tell you this?” 

“No,” he said, his face a trifle paler. “It 
strengthens me in a matter w hich has been 
growing in my mind.” 

They had come to her home. 

“You do not mean—you are going back to 
the Richelieu?” she asked anxiously. 

“No. Never that.” 

“Tam glad. Peter has his secret, David, and 
I am going to betray him. He urged you to 
come to Quebec, not for your own sake, but 


’ for Anne’s.”’ 





“You think 

“I think nothing—nothing I dare put into 
words except that I believe Bigot is false and 
dishonorable, and that I cannot understand 
his strange friendship for you. And f am glad 
you are not going to run away. Anne needs 
you. She will know it soon. Will you come 
in and wait for my father?’ 

“IT am going to find Peter,” said David, 
trying to smile. ‘Such a sweet message as 
yours must not be delayed, Nancy.” 

“And, David, you will see me often?” 

“Yes,” said David positively. 

After that he hurried to Sainte Ursule Street, 
and found that some one had preceded him to 
Peter’s apartment. It was Carbanac. 

He scarcely recognized the man at first. His 
face was sweaty and covered with grime. He 
was hatless. His thick hair fell over his fore- 
head. His lips were bloodless, his eyes wild, his 
great hands gripped the side of the chair in 


* which he half crouched, like a huge beast. 


David closed the door and stood before him 
in amazement. Carbanac rose from the chair. 
His smile of greeting was terrible. 

“T have come quickly,” he said. “You told 
me to, if I was in trouble. I went home, when 
you left me. I found Nicolet there with my 
wife. Think of it, while I was being whipped 
through the streets of Quebec! I surprised 
them—my wife, who:was good until Bigot and 
this merchant saw her prettiness one day, and 
her lover! See!’ He held out a pair of hands, 
hands that were twitching—hands with red 
stains on them. “I couldn’t get the blood off. 
I hadn’t time. I killed Nicolet—like that!” 
—and the powerful hands grew convulsed, like 
rending talons. 

The horror of the thing held David speechless 

“The town is after me,’’ continued Carbanac. 
“At the last minute, when I was almost lost, 
I thought of you. I got up here. No one saw 
me climb through the window you left open 
in back. What are you going to do with me?” 

Even then, with all his agony, there was 
something whimsically appealing in the ter- 
ribleness of his smile. 

David had no time to answer. Peter came in. 

Twenty minutes later Carbanac was hidden 
in a storeroom at the back of Peter’s lodgings. 


Carbanac’s presence, his story, and now the 
fact that he was a fugitive from justice in the 
house, with a half of Quebec on his track, had 


not disturbed the black look of despair and 
melancholy in Peter’s face. Behind this, when 
he found himself alone with David, flamed a 
coldly white passion. 

“Poor devil!” he said, referring to Carbanac. 
“T know how he feels—hopeless—like myself. 
Outside this house iron bars and a hangman’s 
noose are waiting for him, and a ruin scarcely 
less preferable for me.” 

“T can understand the first, but not the last,”’ 
said David. 

“No? Then let me tell you. Never since 
the first white man came up this river has a 
more damnable or disgraceful trick been played 
on a gentleman than this that has been played 
on me today. Tomorrow I will be the jest of 
the Province. Think of it—jilted, tricked, 
robbed of honor, all by the same woman— 
Nancy Lotbiniére!” 

“Yet Nancy does not look at it in that way,”’ 
said David. 

Peter glanced at him sharply. ‘What do 
you know about it?” 

“T rode home with her after the—er—fight,” 
said David. “She was the slim young man 
who stood beside the taller one in the edge of 
the open.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Peter. 

“Yes,” nodded David. ‘And she was im- 
mensely proud of you. Happy, too, when it 
was all over. She said she knew you would 
never fight another duel, for you were a man 
of honor, and would keep your pledge like a 
gentleman. She emphasized that—your honor. 
She said that was why she loved you.” 

“Why she—what?” 

‘Why she loved you,” repeated David. “She 
said this, Peter—‘Say to him that I have 
loved him for a long time, but that the passion 
of respect which I want him to have with my 
love could never be given as long as he lived 
only to fight duels and do nothing.’ That was 
her message, just as she spoke it.” 

Peter walked slowly to the partly shuttered 
window that looked out on the street. His 
face was turned from David. From there he 
said: “David, under no pressure of circum- 
stance would you give a false reflection to 
Nancy’s sentiment? Can I believe you?” 

“She spoke those words, and I swear that 
she meant them.” 

Still Peter did not turn. But after a moment 
he murmured, “There are people in the street. 
I think they are hunting for Carbanac.” 

“Tam sure Nancy will be happy if you see 
her tonight,” persisted David. “The white 
anger and furious quarrel you told me about 
were only a part of her plot. And it is true 
about the kisses. She wanted me to tell you 


that. Her father and I——” 
“Did you observe Carbanac’s hands?” asked 
Peter, as if he had not heard David. “A river- 


man’s hands, were they not?” 

“Yes,” answered David, puzzled. 

“And he said he had traded as far as the 
middle waters of the Ottawa?” 

“Yes, he said that.” 

“He would be a strong man in a canoe,” 
mused Peter, as if speaking to himself. ‘‘Too 
bad that a man of his virtues should be lost to 
the country. Do you know what would happen 
if they found us hiding him here?” 

“T can only guess.” 

“They would hang all three of us. That 
is the law. Fancy it! Peter Gagnon and | 
Lieutenant David Rock, hung in the Lower 
Town Market! And with Nancy and Anne 
looking on! We could almost expect that 
climax, if our anticipations were measured 
from the exciting times you have had since 
coming to Quebec. Yet between this hour and 
our hanging, I think——” 

“What? 39? 

“That still more exciting events are in store | 
for us, David.” 

Peter faced him then. A most remarkable | 
change had come into his countenance. Strain, 
anxiety, passion and despair were gone. A 
tranquillity through which shone the warm | 
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“Gosh! I’m not a 
baby any more!” 


When your boy flashes out with an 
angry outburst like this, it stings like 
impertinence and insubordination. It 
may be both, but in reality it is a sign 
that points to mutual misunderstand- 


ing. You see only wilfulness. In your 
anxious care and fond desire he sees 
only—continual “Don’ts” and “Stops.” 
The fact is, your boy is growing up. 
He may exaggerate his ability and 
judgment, but, heaven be praised, he 
wants to use them. 

A boy in his teens is going through 
his most trying years. Life is calling 
him, adventure, ambition, imagination. 
In the cocoon of boyhood is stirring 
the man who will dare and do. True, 
he needs restraint, but what he needs 
most is strong leadership—leadership 
he will accept. 

To give to boys the guiding hand 
they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and lead 
them into a glorious manhood, has 
been the high purpose and successful 
achievement of THE AMERICAN Boy 
for twenty-five years. This it does 
through stories of adventure and dar- 
ing deeds, in which your boy sees fel- 
lows like himself winning out through 
pluck and courage and self-reliance. He 
sees the results of meanness, loyalty, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


-THE AMERICAN Boy does not preach. 
Its stories are not the mollycoddle 
kind. They are not juvenile or patroniz- 
ing. The foremost writers of the day, 


| who contribute to THE AMERICAN 


Boy, not only know and love boys 
themselves, but they know the world 
and human nature and how to sugar- 
coat the pill of instruction so boys 
will take it, with a smile. 


Give your son the companionship of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the experi- 
ences of the fellows he meets in its 
pages help him appreciate fair play, 
hard work, back-bone. Give him a 
year’s subscription. Subscribe for that 
other boy you'd like to see get ahead. 


| Mail the coupon today. 
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a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 
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glow of a subdued eagerness had taken their 
place. And with that tranquillity was some- 
thing of strength and resolution which David 
had never seen in Peter. 

“Will you mind if I leave you?” he asked, 
and after he was gone David thought he was 
losing no time in going to Nancy. 

David went alone to a coffee-house, and con- 
trived to smuggle some food for Carbanac. The 
killing of Nicolet was already the chief gossip 
“n people’s tongues. 

Later, David watched Carbanac eat. He 
talked a little while with him about the 
Richelieu. Carbanac knew the country. 

Then David began reading one of Peter’s 
books, or tried to read. But now that he was 
alone he cculd think of only one thing, the 
slowly widening breach between himself and 
Anne. It was late when Peter returned. He 
seemed a bit tired. 

“Have you seen Nancy?” asked David. 

“No. I have been astonishingly busy—for 
me. I have prepared a little surprise for 
Nancy. It will please her. And you must not 
ask me about it.” 

It seemed to David that Peter would never 
get through writing letters after that. It was 
midnight when they went to bed, in different 
rooms. He fell asleep wondering what they 
would do with Carbanac. 

Morning found him dressed and waiting at 
an early hour. Peter did not appear. After a 
time he went to his room. To his surprise 
Peter’s bed looked as if it had not been slept in. 
Peter himself was missing. 

He went to the storeroom, Carbanac’s hid- 
ing-place. A glance told him that Carbanac, 
too, was gone. 

Puzzled, he returned to the big room. From 
some isolated quarter, apparently across the 
hall, the black servant appeared, and gave 
David a letter. 

“Dear David,” it began, and then followed, 
in Peter’s handwriting, three pages of such an 
amazing nature that David scarcely breathed 
once while reading them. Peter had gone, and 
had taken Carbanac with him, blackened like a 
negro servant. 

But that fact, the escaping of Carbanac, was 
not the dramatic point of the letter. 

“Use my house and my servant,’’ Peter had 
continued. “The furnishings are yours. I will 
never need them again. If I return to Quebec 
it will be as a guest. Iam done withit. Iam 
going without seeing Nancy because I realize 
now what a pithless bit of waste paper I have 
been. Blind, like a bat, stupid, good for noth- 
ing, not worthy even to look at her or speak 
to her again until I can return with my stomach- 
line as small as yours, my face as brown, my 
hands as hard. I love her desperately, and I 
am trying with equal desperation to believe, as 
you said, that she cares for me. My ambition 
now is to form an independent band of fighting 
men on the Richelieu, and hold them in readi- 
ness for the great struggle which will surely 
break about us before we are much older. In 
this struggle, when it comes, I hope to win some 
merit, and Nancy’s respect. God bless her for 
awakening me to my worthlessness at last!” 

David was calmly, quietly thrilled. Even 
Peter’s letter, with its amazing declaration of 
change and intent, added to his steadily grow- 
ing belief in the inevitableness of his own 
struggle. He had, without realizing the depth 
of that fact himself, begun to accept the cer- 
tainty of his fight in a fatalistic way. 

Between the time he left the house and 
finished his breakfast he made a decision as 
definite as Peter’s, and with an equally grim 
determination behind it. Hg would fight to 
the last drop of blood in him for Anne. To do 
that he must remain in Quebec. The nearer he 
came to Bigot and the more intimately he 
allowed himself to be drawn into his plots and 
affairs the surer would be his own information 
and action later on. 

Of his own danger no thought came to him. 

Returning to his rooms from the coffee- 
house he relieved the pressure upon his mind 
by writing fully to Peter while waiting for 
Captain Robineau, who was to call for him at 
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nine. Of course he said nothing about Car- 
banac, but did set forth his intentions in detail, 
and also his suspicions and his certainties. 

Robineau arrived promptly. From ten 
o’clock until one he gave David his first lesson 
in military instruction. After luncheon he put 
him through sword practise. He was thorough 
and painstaking, and as unrelenting in his de- 
mands as he was conscientious. David’s liking 
for him increased. He asked if Robineau knew 
of any immediate way of getting a letter to the 
Richelieu. Robineau did. Official mail was 
leaving that night for Crown Point. He would 
be glad to see that David’s letter reached its 
destination. 

That same afternoon Bigot was reading this 
letter. It gave him an immense satisfaction, 
and he thanked Robineau, who had delivered 
it to him. He made a copy of it. The letter 
was then resealed and sent on to Peter. 

“Such little matters as this relieve you 
greatly from your obligations to me, Captain 
Robineau,” said Bigot. “It must be a con- 
siderable satisfaction to see yourself progressing 
so splendidly.” 

Robineau’s set lips made no answer. 

All through the day David had been praying 
that word from Anne would be waiting for him 
when he returned to the lodgings in Sainte 
Ursule Street. But no word had come from 
her. There was a note from Nancy, brimming 
with cheer and happiness, telling him that she 
had received a long letter from Peter, and urg- 
ing him to have supper with her that night. 
Only her father would be with them, she said. 

He accepted unhesitatingly. Nancy, ra- 
diantly lovely, greeted him first. Her voice 
fairly trembled when she spoke of Peter. She 
had but one fear—that Peter might get too 
near the Indians! 

David, first pledging her never to tell Peter, 
let her read the letter which Peter had left. 

Nancy’s eyes grew misty. ‘Precious Peter,” 
she whispered. “It will be a long time before 
Isee him again. But—TI am glad.” 

Monsieur Lotbiniére, who liked to have 
people forget his title of Baron, welcomed 
David like a father. More than that, like an 
equal. This tall, splendid, military-looking 
bulwark of the Honnétes Gens, whose ancestors 
had begun the building of New France under 
the glorious Talon, impressed him more deeply 
than anyone he had met in Quebec. Confidence 
and respect sprang up swiftly between them. 
David told of the Richelieu, the country south, 
the English forts, the Indians, and his host 
drank in with an almost avid interest every 
word. In return, he spoke about Quebec, its 
government, its politics, its strength and weak- 
nesses, and of theymen who were imperiling it. 

When David mentioned Robineau, M. 
Lotbiniére’s face clouded for a moment. 

“T cannot understand the reason for his as- 
sociation with the Intendant and his friends,” 
he said. “The Captain is the best military 
expert in New France. He knows the con- 
ditions of the country even better than I. He 
comes of a race of loyal and honorable fighting 
men, yet a year has changed him so that we 
scarcely know him. He has become almost a 
recluse except for his military duties. I cannot 
conceive of the hold which Monsieur Bigot 
must have on him.” 

Until her eyes grew sleepy Nancy sat up 
with them, and listened mostly to their talk. 
When at last David was about to go, and they 
were alone together, she spoke for the first 
time of Anne. 

“Have you seen her today?” she asked. 

“T have not been that fortunate.’ 

“But you have heard from her?” 

“Not a word.” 

“T have heard enough for both,” said Nancy, 
the softness of her voice accompanied by a sud- 
den glow of fire in her eyes. “A long and bitter 
communication upbraiding me for poisoning 
your mind against Bigot. It seems unfair of 
me to disturb you, David, but I shall continue 
to believe it is my duty to do so until, between 
us, we have rescued Anne from this monster’s 
influence. Bigot had Anne out driving again 
this afternoon, on the Sainte Foye Road. 


am bewildered. There is something behind it 
all—something which we must discover if we 
can.” She stopped, with a little shiver. 

“Why don’t you speak what isin your mind, 
Nancy?” he asked. 

“T cannot. I cannot. 
terrible—too untrue.” 

“You mean that Bigot wants Anne?” 

She bowed her head. ‘Yes, that is what I 
fear, David.” 

“And you think——” 

“T am only—afraid.” 

He said good night without a tremor. He 
walked with the straightness of an Indian 
through the door into the night. But in the 
street, alone, his feet stumbled. He did not 
see or care where he was going. Chance more 
than his own intention brought him to the 
Convent walls. He passed around them, 
shrouded in the deep gloom of the very build- 
ing where Anne was sleeping. 

Torturing visions rose before him—visions 
of Sunset Hill, of a golden bottomland filled 
with sunshine and flowers, of a red rose, a 
crumpled glove, Anne riding with Bigot. 

He wondered where the Black Hunter was. 
If he could be here tonight with him . . . 

He set his jaw tighter. He knew what the 
Black Hunter would say. “A Richelieu man, 
David, never turns his back on a fight.” 

So, at last, after weeks and months of blind- 
ness, the truth had come to him. 

And yet with that truth, beating and throb- 
bing in his brain, came also a question, un- 
answerable, monotonously insistent. If Bigot 
wanted Anne, if he was plotting to win her, 
why should he be so energetically befriending him? 


My thought is too 


The third day after Peter’s secret departure 
word came to David from Anne. 

Her communication was brief. She called 
him dear David, and ended affectionately, but 
a lack of ‘spontaneity and warmth lay between 
the lines. She had been ill, she said. She 
would not try to see him until her condition was 
better, but meanwhile would be thinking of 
him every day. She hoped her messenger had 
delivered the commission to him safely, and 
that he was progressing in his work. Every 
night, before she went to sleep, she prayed for 
him, and she was confident that her prayers 
for his happiness would always be answered. 

David seemed to have lost the sense of pain- 
ful emotion. He answered the letter, quietly 
and tenderly. But he did not even urge an 
early meeting with Anne, except to impress on 
her how unhappy he would be until she was re- 
covered. He told her about Peter, and his 
training under Robineau. With equal casual- 


ness he spoke of the evening he spent with - 


Monsieur Lotbiniére. 

After that with a still grimmer resolution, he 
set about his work. For a week he received 
only an occasional note from Anne, who seemed 
to be having difficulty in coming round to her 
old self physically again. During this week his 
progress amazed Robineau, who reported faith- 
fully to Bigot. It was a week filled to the brim 
with action for him. Three times Bigot had 
him at the Palace, with Cadet, de Pean, and the 
others. He received his uniforms, and became 
accustomed to them. A light of professional 
pride came into Robineau’s eyes when he saw 
him for the first time in one of these, wearing 
a sword. 

If anything, Bigot devoted himself with 
greater interest to David. He personally pre- 
sented him to the Governor and made him 
acquainted with the Councillors who met in 
the Castle of St. Louis. On a second occasion, 
when these Councillors assembled in a special 
conference, he had David present to give in- 
formation about the wilderness country, and 
particularly the upper Richelieu. In a number 
of ways during this week he made David feel 
that he was actually rendering something in 
return for what the Intendant was doing for 
him. At his own Council, held in. the Palace, 
he questioned him closely about his journey to 
Fort William Henry and the Pennsylvania 
country, and about what he saw and learned 
on that adventure. He also had him before 
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the Bishop, to tell of certain matters relating 
to rival church activities in the south country. 
where French and English influence met. 

David, with the great question in his mind 
unanswered, was still more puzzled by this 
increasing friendliness and concern for his 
advancement on Bigot’s part. 

Bigot, watchful as a spider in the heart of its 
web, was exultant over their results. 

From the tongues of de Pean, Vaudreuil and 
Deschenaux fell carefully planted stories that 
found their way to the ears of all Quebec. They 
emphasized the depth and sincerity of the 
friendship which had sprung up between the 
Intendant of New France and this handsome 
young cavalier of the wilderness who had so 
fearlessly baptized him a few weeks before. Its 
dramatic picturesqueness caught a popular 
fancy. Romance was added to it. 

With each day that passed, David found 
himself a figure of greater interest in the city. 
He could see it and feel it. He was marked 
with the favoritism of the most powerful man 
in the French dominions. His quiet and un- 





excited acceptance of fortune, his Indian-like | 
aloofness, and the picturesqueness of the back- | 
ground against which his past was painted in | 
rich and varied colors, all added to the effect. | 


Meanwhile, Bigot was pouring out his soul 


to Anne in several long communications, the | 
confidence of which, he said to her, he was sure | 


she would preserve as she would her own honor. 
He entreated her to forgive him if he was taxing 
her strength, but he was deeply troubled, and 
needed her sweet prayers and guidance in a 
matter that was touching more and more 
intimately the happiness of the two he loved 
most on earth—herself and David. 

He asked her to invocate in her holy way 
against the mysterious treachery which was 
seriously threatening his own efforts for the 
greater glory of New France, and to use her 
influence in keeping David from any further 
communication or association with the Black 
Hunter. His letters were the epics of a great 
soul. Their humility lent to them a touch of 
saintliness. 

It was in Nancy that David found the source 
of his greatest courage in these days of mental 
trial. Her pride in him was positive and honest. 
There was no qualification in the way she and 
her father accepted him. He became ac- 
quainted with an increasing number of their 
friends, among them several of M. Lotbiniére’s 
most intimate associates of the Honnétes Gens. 

Nancy, inspired by her own happiness, began 
toovercome her fears about Anne. 

“Tt is inconceivable that she can make an 
error, except in her own opinions, while she is 
under the guardianship of the good nuns at the 
Convent,” she told David. “And before her 
school is ended next June she will have seen 
the truth so clearly, David, that she will en- 
treat your forgiveness on her knees, and 
Grondin’s Manor will be the most beautiful 
place in the world to her, just as Peter’s home 
on the Richelieu is the one paradise I yearn for 
more than all else in this beautiful land.” 

That same day Angela Rochemontier said to 
Nancy: “Anne is not sick. I mean it is not 
her body. It is something in her heart, in her 
mind, a thing that worries me more than a 
grievous malady that could be put to rout by 
proper medicines.” 

It was the next day, Saturday, that Anne at 
last sent for David. The message came to him 
early in the morning. He was to see her, alone, 
at the school that afternoon. 

At first.a wild and joyous flood of anticipa- 
tion broke over him. But a grim and com- 
pelling fact slowly deadened the excitement. 
Now that he was to see her, his conscience 
would stop at nothing less than a clear and 
definite announcement of what he believed, and 
what he knew regarding Bigot. 

‘He went to the Convent and was ushered 
into a plain, low-ceilinged room. He was stand- 
ing when Anne appeared. A little shock ran 
through him as she paused for a moment in the 
door. It did not seem to be a change caused by 
illness which he saw in her. Her face was with- 
out color and thinner than when he had last 
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seen her.’ She was spirit-like in her colorless- 
ne-s. 

Anne saw the shock in his eyes and the swift 
thought that followed it. It was only a moment 
or two, before he could either move or speak, 
but in that time she had closed the door, and 
was smiling at him, with her hand reaching out. 
He knew, instantly, that there was something 
forced about the smile. He took the hand. He 
held it tightly in both his own, looking down 
into her face, fighting back the yearning desire 
to take her in his arms. Anne, too, was mak- 
ing a fight. The knowledge of it made him 
bend his head, as if to kiss her. 

Anne’s hand pressed gently against him. 
“Not now, David,” she said. 

They sat down, facing each other, near a 
shuttered window. Anne’s eyes went over 
David’s uniform. She smiled again, making no 
effort to hide the pride in them. But it was an 
older smile, something that struck a blow at 
his heart instead of giving him pleasure. 

“You look splendid in your uniform, David.” 

“T am glad you like it,” he said. He did not 
know how white and cold his face was. 

“And Angela tells me you are making amaz- 
ing progress and have become quite a figure 
in the town.” 

‘“‘Robineau says I am doing fairly well.” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and his eyes 
were ablaze. 

“Anne, in the name of Heaven, tell me what 
has happened? What is it that has changed 
you? Iam in this accursed city because of you. 
I am in this uniform because of you. I am 
accepting the bounty and hypocritical friend- 
ship of a scoundrel and a traitor because of you. 
A little while ago you were glad to have me 
take you in my arms. You said you loved me. 
Now you seem to hate me. Why is it? What 
has wrought this change, if it is not Bigot?— 
this monster who has blinded you with his fine 
talk, this fiend who had Carbanac whipped 
through the streets, and who has plotted and 
worked to take you away from me that he may 
have you for himself! Why is it——” 

He got no further. Anne, too, was on her 
feet. The pallor in her cheeks was lighted up 
by a sudden flush. She pointed to the chair 
from which David had risen. 

“Sit down!’ she commanded. 

His passion had brought from him more than 
he had intended to say, until she herself had 
dragged it from him. He reseated himself. 
Anne faced him again, her eyes filled with a 
flaming glow. 

“T beg of you to remember where you are, in 
this holy room of the Ursuline nuns. And— 
please—let me talk to you a little while without 
interruption, and tell you why I did not come 
into your arms, and why I have—as you so 
plainly see—changed in a way. Since a week 
ago my heart has been breaking. I want you 
to take me in your arms. I want you to kiss 
me. I love you even more than in those hours 
when we were planning and dreaming. But 
three things love cannot rob me of, and never 
shall—my faith in God, my loyalty to my 
country, and my honor!” 

She paused, looking at him as if she believed 
he must understand. 

His heart pounding in her confession of love, 
yet bewildered, David said, “How can your 
love for me make you sacrifice any one of those 
three things?” 

“You have just said that Monsieur Bigot is 
a scoundrel, a traitor, a monster and a fiend!” 

“Yes, and in proof of which I gather more 
evidence each day.” 

“Then when you have heard what I have 
brought you here to tell you, David, your 
opinion of me will be vastly changed. We have 
each our duty to perform, in spite of love, and 
for days I have been strengthening myself, 
even as my heart grew sick, to speak plainly 
to you what is in my mind, and what I believe, 
and think. Bigot is honorable, in spite of the 
wickedly malicious stories you have heard 
about him. His enemies are threatening to 
destroy him—and with him, New France. He 
is the one loyal and splendid bulwark on which 
our future depends. His vision has been clear 
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where yours has been blind. And only because 
of his friendship for us does he withhold the 
hand that would destroy one whom you hold 
very dear to you. 

“He has discovered one of the sources, and 
the chief one, of that despicable treachery 
which is strengthening our enemies at every 
turn. I know, now, the meaning of the fear 
and horror which filled me on the Richelieu 
whenever you spoke the Black Hunter’s name. 
It was God warning me, even before the In- 
tendant came. For there is no longer a doubt. 
This Black Hunter, who has so closely and so 
mysteriously attached himself to you and your 
mother, is a traitor and a spy, the deadliest 
enemy New France has ever had. 

“His hands are red with the blood of French 
men and women and little children. His mis- 
sion is to gathor that information which will 
turn over our most defenseless homes and 
settlements to the scalping-knives. Through 
friends, and the Intendant has evidence that 
they were on the Richelieu, he has secured and 
given to the English military facts and secrets 
of priceless value. And of late, as you know, 
he has become more daring. Bigot knows that 
he came with you almost to the very walls of 
Quebec, and left you there, and then stole 
in afterward disguised as a trader, and two 
days later departed with information for the 
English. 

“And Monsieur Bigot, this man you call a 
scoundrel and a traitor, this great-hearted 
patriot who has so sincerely befriended you and 
me, has let this menace to our country go free 
and unpunished because — because — David, 
you will hate me now!—because, if taken and 
hung, the very death of this Black Hunter will 
so terribly involve you and your dear mother!” 

David’s face was ashen, his blood numbly 
cold, by the time she had finished. And Anne, 
even as she saw the effect of her words, seemed 
calmly and terribly inspired. 

“David, I called you here to tell you that, 
even though you hated me for it. And now, 
with our happiness as the price, and your own 
future and safety at stake, I am asking you to 
repudiate and disclaim this man who calls him- 
self Peter Joel, to cast him out of your life so 
completely that he will never see you again, 
and to urge your mother to do the same, even 
though—it is possible—she may refuse. For 
if Peter Joel is caught, and hung——” 

“T shall gladly take my place at his side, and 
hang with him,” said David. 

The effect of his words on Anne was star- 
tling. She stared at him for a moment with 
wide and unbelieving eyes, then covered her 
face with her hands, and from behind them 
came a strange and choking cry. 

He rose from his chair again and placed 
his hand on her bowed head. More than 
ever, in spite of all she had said, he loved Anne 
St. Denis. And now, with his love, was a 
worshipful compassion—a knowledge tenfold 
stronger in him that it was she, and not him- 
self or the Black Hunter, who was in danger, 
and that his fight for her had suddenly grown 
to be an epic thing. 

Tenderness filled his voice. “All this you 
have heard is a lie, a monstrous lie,” he said. 

She did not move and scarcely seemed to be 
breathing now. 

“Tn a little while you will understand,” he 
whispered hopefully, bending lower. In an- 
other moment he would take her head in his 
arms, and kiss her—her lips, her sweet hair. 
“You will understand,” he repeated. “It is 
Bigot, Anne. He is winning your confidence 
and doing these things so that he may turn 
you against me. He wants you. And he 
knows——” 

He did not finish. Anne, too, was suddenly 
on her feet, facing him. Now he saw sharp 
pain in her eyes. 

“David, do you mean what you have just 
said, that you would gladly die with the Black 
Hunter—if he were hanged?”’ 

“Yes,” said David. ‘That could not repay 
the love and debt I owe him.” 

“Then may dear God give me strength to 
bear what the future holds,” cried Anne with 


sobbing bitterness. “You speak of the thought 
of another man wanting me as if it were dis- 
honorable, and not in the holy nature of things 
—yet in that same breath you say you would 
happily die a traitor’s death! Oh, why do you 
break down so terribly even the last of my 
doubts? Even you make me believe! And you 
have come to me straight from the Black 
Hunter, and will see him again today, or 
tonight——”’ 

“You are mad!” cried David. ‘Peter Joel 
is neither a spy nor a traitor. He is not in 
Quebec. I do not think he will ever come 
again, unless I urge him. He is i 

“In the city now. Waiting for you. Plotting 
his terrible work. And you—you—David, 
why do you look at me so steadily and so 
clearly and yet speak to me so falsely? The 
Black Hunter is here. Monsieur Bigot might 
have him in prison now, but he holds his hand, 
almost a traitor himself because of his affection 
and friendship for you—and his love for me, 
which I reveal without hesitation or shame, 
since it is honorable and rouses no spark of 
gladness in a heart filled only with love for you. 
But even this love seems doomed when you 
stand like that, with honesty in your eyes, and 
—and—dear Heaven, I must speak the words! 
—with such dark lies upon your lips.” 

“Anne—you believe that? You think I am 
lying?” 

“Tt is not a thought. It is ” 

Despairingly she turned to the darkened 
window, and her fingers almost mechanically 
opened the shutters wider. The cold winter 
sunlight streamed in. 

For a moment she stood there, then swayed 
back, as if an unseen hand had suddenly thrust 
her from the window. She tried to speak, but 
only a dry, agonized sob came from her lips. 
She passed David, opened the door, and with 
another sob entered the long whitewashed cor- 
ridor of the nuns. The door closed again. 

Stunned, David heard the last faint sound 
of her footsteps. Then he passed through an- 
other door which led to his own world, the 
outer world. He was conscious of a sweet face 
smiling at him gently. The cold December air 
struck his face. Its sunlight filled his eyes. He 
stared ahead, to where—on that first black 
night—he had seen Anne get into a carriage 
with Bigot. 

Now it was not that vision, but another 
thing which drew his breath short. He saw 
what Anne had seen through the window. 

Advancing to meet him, joy and pride in his 
face, was Peter Joel the Black Hunter. 








In her own room Anne felt that the last of the 
hope in her heart had died. In a sobbing, 
crumpled heap she lay on her bed. In these 
first moments of grief she cried out softly again 
and again David’s name. And then those same 
tortured lips were praying for him. 

And as she prayed for David, it was Bigot 
who forced himself into her mind. Bigot, from 
whom terrible truths had come to her slowly 
and grudgingly, through fear that they might 
mean unhappiness for her. Bigot, who had 
first warned and then had fought to save the 
David she loved. Bigot, whom so many hated, 
and against whom even the nuns had spoken 
to her gently—Bigot with his unselfish love for 
her, his still greater love for New France, his 
soul which he had bared for her to understand. 
Bigot, at last, stood triumphant in that little 
room in the convent of the Ursulines. 

With this triumph a light Seemed to go out 
in Anne’s soul, leaving it in darkness. She sat 
up, and dully her eyes went about the room in 
which that soul had found its richest and most 
beautiful visions of life and of God. It was a 
room of dove-like purity, filled with the breath 
of love and faith and good will to all living 
things. About her, breathing and vibrant with 
the spirit of God, dwelt two things above all 
others—hope, first of all, and after that, duty. 

It was duty whose insistent whispering 
seemed clearest, while the voice of hope drew 
further away. 

David had lied to her. But it was not the 
mere utterance of this lie that terrified her. It 
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was the purpose which lay behind it. He had 
lied to hide something. And that which he was 
hiding was what Bigot had so gently disclosed. 

From their place of concealment she drew 
forth Bigot’s letters, and with eyes dulled and 
filled with torture read again the long com- 
munication that had come from him that 
morning. It was the tenderest, finest, yet the 
most painful, that he had written her. What 
the final pages of his letter contained gave him 
the golden opportunity to tell her more fully 
than he had ever dared to tell her before how 
devoutly he worshiped her. 

“For your love,” he said, ‘‘I would sacrifice 
everything I have on this earth. For it I fear 
I would give up my God, my hope of Paradise. 
Strengthened by your love, there are no heights 
to which I would not attempt to climb. If God 
had so intended this love to come to me, your 
soul would have become the soul of all New 
France, and together we would have carried 
the glory of Church and Country to the utter- 
most wildernesses. 

“T am writing you this, not to press my hope- 
lessness and emptiness of heart upon you, but 
as an excuse, even a plea for forgiveness for the 
distress I am about to occasion you. I would 
rather strike my right hand off than cause you 
|pain, I love you so dearly. Yet that very 
thing I must do—bring grief to the one for 
whom I would happily lay down my life.” 

And then, with that same finesse and ten- 
derness of which he was master in writing as 
well as in spoken words, he told her of the 
Black Hunter’s presence in the city, of its 
significance, and—at last—of the convincing 
evidence which had come to him of David’s in- 
creasing interest in the Black Hunter’s plots 
of apostasy and treason. 

David was in deadly peril. 

For her sake, because for him she was the 
angel of all life, because her happiness meant 
more to him than even the safety of his coun- 
try, he would risk his own name and honor— 
and struggle with her to the last dead-line to 
save David. 

But David must not see the Black Hunter 
again. And if David loved her truly, which 
surely was the case, then her influence could 
easily be made to bring about his salvation. 

He ended with a final declaration of his con- 
| suming desire for her happiness, so tender and 
true and so exquisitely mellowed by his own 
| renunciation that it was almost a prayer. 

It was Bigot, after all, to whom she must 
| go in her final hour of darkness. The thought 
|crept upon her, possessed her, overwhelmed 
| her. With it came.a great fear, for under the 
tenderness of the Intendant’s letter she saw 
| the monstrous thing which he was so splendidly 
| trying to conceal from her. It was as if he had 
| written, in letters which now burned them- 
' selves into her brain: ‘Save David. If you 
cannot, then may God help him. For the de- 
;mands of the King, the law, the people are 
| stronger than I. I am holding my hand—but 
how long can it be held, with the Black Hunter 
even now in Quebec?” 

She found herself trembling. No matter 
what David had done or was doing, no matter 
if he-had lied to her, or had even joined in 
treason, but one duty called upon her now 
and that was to save him. Bigot had left her 
no doubt. The Black Hunter would ultimately 
be caught and hanged as a spy. And David’s 
hour of deadly peril, so strongly hinted at by 
Bigot, would be at hand. 

As soon as she could get to him she must let 
him know that she had failed. On her knees, 
if she had to, she would beg him to let the 
Black Hunter go unmolested from Quebec this 
time—for David’s sake. 

She did not try to think beyond that. She 
arranged her hair and dressed for the street. 
Three-quarters of an hour later Deschenaux 
carried word to Bigot, who was.in his private 
apartment, that Mademoiselle St. Denis was 
below, waiting for an audience with him. 

He came just as Bigot was finished with one 
of his informers, who had brought him word 
|that the Black Hunter was with David in 
| Peter Gagnon’s lodgings. 











It was some time before Deschenaux re- 
turned to his secretarial room. A look of 
anxiety had come into his face. 

“Monsieur Bigot is not well,’”’ he said, in a 
cleverly puzzled voice. “I have noted an 
unusual change in him since morning, and have 
urged him to see a doctor. He is delighted you 
are here, and possibly your word may have 
some influence with him in that respect, 
Mademoiselle.” 

Bigot’s big room was empty when 
Deschenaux ushered her into it. The secretary 
departed and closed a heavy door behind him. 
Not until he was gone did Bigot come out from 
one of the curtained rooms ad joining. 

Even after Deschenaux’s words, Anne was 
surprised. Her own emotion could not keep 
her from sensing that change which Deschenaux 
had spoken about in Bigot. It lay heavily in 
his face, his posture, even in the droop of his 
shoulders as he flung back the curtains and 
paused for a moment in the doorway. 

Inimitable actor of his day, despondency— 
a flash of despair—possessed him then. 

Almost as soon as his eyes fell upon Anne 
he made an effort to throw off this mental sick- 
ness that revealed itself in his face. But not 
before she had seen it. Not before his clever 
acting had said to her, “I know what has 


happened. The hour I have dreaded has come, 


and I can see no way out.” 

Pity, tenderness, an infinite sympathy filled 
his gesture and his sad smile as he reached out 
both hands toward her. 

Dragged by a force which she could not re- 
sist Anne came to meet him, giving her own 
hands to him. Something was twisting in her 
head. The air of the big room seemed stifling. 

“Poor little angel,” he breathed softly. 
“Poor, poor little angel!’ 

And then he drew her into his arms and his 
kisses were crushing her soft lips before she had 
made an effort, or could make an effort, to keep 
them away from him. 

And Bigot did not wait. He freed her, and 
stood back. Even in this one glorious minute 
of triumph and passion his satanic cleverness 
did not desert him. Before Anne could resist 
him there was no necessity for resistance. He 
had given her up gently, just as he had taken 
her in hisarms. Hot flame leaped into her face, 
but, a miracle even to herself, it was not of 
shame or anger. 

“Poor little angel,’”’ he breathed again. “I 
know what has happened. Since this morning 
the Black Hunter has been under careful 
surveillance. He is now with David, in Peter 
Gagnon’s rooms. He plans to leave the city 
tonight, with the information and drawings 
which David has prepared for him. My poor 
dear, dear little girl.” 

He turned, a break in his voice, and for an 
instant covered his face with his hands. Anne 
sank into a chair. The wordless sob came 
again from her lips. Bigot bent over her, took 
her hand, held it and stroked it tenderly, and 
kissed the soft, hot little palm of it as he whis- 
pered his hope and cheer. He pressed its fingers 
against his cheek. 

“T have been thinking, thinking,” he said. 
“Since morning, when I knew what was going 
to happen, I have been thinking until I have 
almost gone mad. And now I must do what my 
heart dictates, and in doing that must sacrifice 
my honor and my country. Anne, sweet little 
Anne, why is it that God doesn’t make you 
love me only a little as I love you? Oh, the 
crime of it, the mistake of it!” 

“My love—has all—gone to David,” said 
Anne, and her voice came struggling. 

The hood of her cape had fallen back, and 
Bigot’s lips pressed her silken hair. With a 
supreme effort he held himself in leash. In a 
few days, a few weeks, she would come to him, 
forever-—of her own sweet will. 

He dragged himself away from her. Some- 
thing told him he had responded to the im- 
pulse at just the right moment. 

Anne’s glorious eyes, more beentifel than 
ever in the feverish light of their fear and pain, 
were looking straight and wide into his. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 
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“What—what are you going to do with the ! 


Black Hunter—and—David?’ 

“The Black Hunter will go unchallenged 
from Quebec tonight, with his information for 
our enemies,”’ said Bigot. ‘Once outside, he 
will be warned never to return again, on 
penalty of death. Tomorrow I shall send 
David on a mission among our Indian allies, 
in the Ottawa forests.” 

Anne saw the man’s soul suddenly torn and 
twisted by its own treason. For David, for her, 
he was sacrificing that which he held most 





sacred on earth. Yet she could not restrain the 


joyous relief which his words produced in her. | 


A little cry of gratitude came from the lips he | 


had kissed a moment before. 


Trembling she | 


thanked Bigot, and let him take her hands 


again and raise her gently to her feet. 

There, for a moment, they stood, and much 
as if she had been a little child Bigot laid a hand 
on her hair and caressed its silken softness. 
His lips said, while his eyes still gazed off into 
cloudy distance: 

“Always I am seeing you, Anne, night and 
day, awake and in my dreams, as I found you 
that afternoon in the bottomland with your 
beautiful hair afire in the sun. It does not seem 
to me that I can wholly lose you after that. 
Perhaps my faith in God is too great. Yet 
nothing can ever destroy that faith. Sweet 
little Anne, if there had been no David—could 
you—possibly—have loved me?” 

“You are great and good,”’ said Anne, some- 
thing choking at her heart. ‘“But—there is a 
David. I think—God—intended me to love 
David—and him. alone.” 

“Vet, if there had been no David,’’ mused 
Bigot. “Together, you and I. Giving our 
lives to church and country, hand in hand. 
The glory of high resolution and achievement 
—of a thing even greater in God’s eyes than 
love itself. It is a beautiful dream which brings 
light into the darkness of my heart, Anne. 
And—might it no have happened?” 

Anne bowed her head, and in her silence he 
saw the tremble of her slim shoulders, and did 
not press the question. 

But half an hour later he was saying to 
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‘And in spite of my better judgment, the 
old superstition haunted me, spoiling my 


entire evening.”’ 


“But, Jane, why not use Rigaud’s new Mary 
Garden double compact? It contains your favor- 
ite rouge, has a non-breakable mirror and most 
certainly you cannot buy a more natural rouge 


or powder. 


It costs only $1.50 and you can 


procure it at either drug or department stores.”’ 


Sole Distributor, Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111 E. 16th St., New York 
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Vaudreuil: ‘There is no need of further delay. | 


All that is required now is the coup de grace. 
After that, very soon, Mademoiselle St. Denis 
will come to these apartments—to remain.” 
“No time will be lost,”’ said Vaudreuil. “Par 
dieu, but you were always a lucky devil, 


? 


Francois! 


The haunting nightmare of fear in which she 
saw David lost through the treason of the 
Black Hunter was less terrible in Anne’s brain 
as she returned to the convent. In the dark 
shadows of this coming night Peter Joel would 
leave the city, and tomorrow the great western 
forests which she had once dreaded, but which 
she now welcomed and blessed as a sanctuary: 
for the one she loved, would claim David. 
This respite, comparatively brief though it 
might be, lighted for her once more the star of 
faith and hope. 

That she had suffered B’got to touch her 
lips and bedy she had almost forgotten. All 
other thoughts but those of David found re- 
pelling forces in her mind as the cold gloom of 
evening fell ahout her and the convent bells 
tolled their vesper anthem. 

On her knees she prayed for him. In her 

bed she prayed. Another dawn she awakened 
with prayer in her heart. 
. And in that dawn, with the sweet music of 
its bells, the gray promise of its sun, a thrill un- 
dreamed of last night cime to warm the hope 
in her breast. If David would come back to 
her—she would go with him—go forever. 

She would give herself to him—now—today 
—that she might stand constantly between 
him and the Black Hunter. That she might 
fight for him, and with him. That she might 
save him from those final acts which, unless 
she gave up her soul to eternal condemnation, 
would separate them for all time. 

Her hand trembled as she wrote her message, 
entreating him to come to her at once: “I have 
found a way. Oh, my David, I have found 
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a way, and I have been wicked and blind not to 
have seen it before!” 

She-was happy.- Song rose out of her heart 
as she @Me@sured the seconds and minutes it 
would take her message to reach David. She 
watched for him. She saw the messenger. re- 
turning. . And into her hand, suddenly robbed 
of warmth and feeling, her own writing was 
returned to her. 

She was too late. David had left the city an 
hour before her note reached Sainte Ursule 
Street. It was as if an omnipotent hand had 
reached out of Heaven to strike her, answering 
her prayers with a blow. 

That day she received word from Bigot. He 
had lost no time, he said. David was safely on 
his way to the forests, empowered to make a 
new war-treaty with the Ottawas. His com- 
panion was one of the Intendant’s most trusted 
runners. Peter Joel, the Black Hunter, had 
also gone—undoubtedly on his way to the 
English with his ill-gotten secrets of Quebec’s 
military defenses. 

Devoutly he thanked God that this situa- 
tion which had frightened him so was over. A 
little longer, with the military in possession of 
their secret, and the present Governor his 
enemy, he would have been helpless. He was 
sure that by the time David returned the 
Black Hunter would be settled with, so quietly 
that no one would ever hear of it. 

He: was hopeful,-tender, comforting. 

But the shock which -had ‘come with the 
return of her own message to David left its 
effect on Anne. Fear again took the place of 
hope. And with this fear came another emo- 
tion, a seed that had sprung into life, a thing 
growing slowly, steadily, insistently. The 
friend she loved most dearly, Sister Esther, had 
planted this seed, and innocently, with only 
the highest and most. glorious of thoughts in 
her gentle mind, she had nurtured it. “God in- 
tends you to be one of us,”’ she had said to Anne 
many times. “I feel it. A voice in my soul 
has whispered it to me from the beginning.” 

Sister Esther would have given up her life for 
Anne. 

Yet, with the holiest of desires for her friend’s 
happiness, she unconsciously brought into life 
the soul-unrest which began to torture Anne. 
Was Sister Esther right? Did God intend that 
the physical attainment of her love for David 
should give way before a higher and nobler 
duty? Andthisduty? Wasit, as Sister Esther 
so truthfully believed, that she should con- 
secrate her life and soul as a bride at the feet 
of Jesus, and take her place among the nuns? 
Or did that duty have to do with a greater 
church, a greater glory for God, a greater New 
France—and Bigot? 

For days the torture burned within her. 

Would God give her some other token—some 
surer sign to guide her? And would that mes- 
sage come to her through David—David and 
the Black Hunter?. Would David be sacrificed 
that she might be made to see? 

Thoughts that were at times almost madness 
possessed her. Yet those thoughts were the 
product of her day, of its church, of an illimit- 
able faith in the inexorableness of divine 
guidance. 

Priests were dying at the stake, singing the 
glory of God. Martyrs were sacrificing them- 
selves with joy, because martyrdom in its 
holiest sense was pleasing to the will of Heaven. 
The hand of God was seen and felt, His voice 
heard. 22 


Anne waited. Days grew into weeks, and no 
word came from«David. Christmas passed, 
dull, heavy, rible’ for- her. Events hap- 
pened, events vital-to-the future of the world. 
In January the Marquis de Vaudreuil became 
Governor of New France, and on his staff was 
a place for David—when he returned. 

In the middle of a black night she awoke, 
dreaming, whispering those words—when he 
returned. 
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And now, digging itself.out of the secrecy 
with which Bigot had enshrouded it, rumor 
poked forth its head and stalked the streets of 
Quebec as ugly fact. There had been spies and 
traitors in the city. Treason! The word 
warmed itself as it passed from tongue to 
tongue. Monsieur Lotbiniére and others of 
the Honnétes Gens smiled grimly, but the popu- 
lace—as populaces usually are—were blind to 
what greater and keener minds could vision 
clearly. Treason gave promise. It roused avid 
interest in a city shut in by the walls of a wilder- 
ness and a terrible winter. 

The King of France was made to proclaim 
loudly an old and established fact—that 
traitors should die. Vaudreuil, the new 
Governor, flung the musty néws, abroad from 
the mouths of the town criers. 

But Bigot was silent. Always he was letting 
Anne see the fight he was making—the fight 
to keep that ugly thought from the tongues and 
the consciousness of the people. 

If he had merely posed as a god before, he 
seemed like one in truth to her now. In Bigot, 
and in him alone, she found the last of her 
comfort and hope. With her he waited and 
watched for word from David. She could see 
his unhappiness, caused by her own. At times 
she was ashamed because of this infliction of 
her grief upon him. At others she was swept by 
a great pity, a sympathy so sincere, so tender, 
that once or twice Bigot found himself fighting 
desperately to hold himself back until that 
final day of triumph which he knew was swiftly 
approaching. 

The short, black days of February came and 
passed. March roared out of the wilderness. 

The twenty-second of that. month brought 
with it wind and storm. A blizzard howled out 
of the west. It was beating and snarling 
against the windows as Anne stood for a 
moment, preparing for her bed, before the 
small mirror in her room. 

A little while before she had wiped the frost 
from the glass. In the candle-glow her breath 
was white. Yet in that cold, biting through 
the white gown she wore, something held her 
eyes upon the mirror—and the reflection she 
saw in it. 

Because of the cold she had not braided her 
hair. Its thick warmth about her neck and 
shoulders was comforting on a night like this, in 
a room wherein the only heat came from a tiny 
candle-flare. She stared at herself, and her 
eyes were not the eyes of another Anne who 
had looked into a mirror at Grondin Manor 
months ago. But the hair was the same, silky, 
glorious, covering her David’s hair. She 
stared because something in the eyes was 
frightening her, making her forgetful even of 
the cold. 

That afternoon, late, she had gone to Bigot 
again. He, too, like the eyes in the mirror, had 
frightened her. He was like a man in a fever, 
hiding something from her—something that 
he dared not tell her, something—about David. 
When she left him he had thrust back her hood, 
and had called this hair of David’s his hair, 
and then he had kissed her, and a moment 
later was pleading with a bit of madness in his 
voice for her forgiveness. She had come away 
sobbing, for deep in her. heart she knew that 
Bigot had heard:about David, yet would not 
tell what he had heard: And Bigot was utterly 
changed. Hope in him, too, seemed gone. 

She extinguished the candle, and, shivering, 
lay for a long time awake in her bed. The 
watchman passed, calling the hour. She could 
hear his voice faintly in the storm. 

Deep in the bed she snuggled her little body, 
and fought to tear out of her mind the thoughts 
that seemed bent on driving her mad. 

Exhaustion brought her sleep—a sleep that 
was not restful, but filled with the distress of 
uneasiness and of mental agonies. Subcon- 
sciously she sensed the torture of this sleep, 
and struggled to rouse herself. “But she could 
find nothing—no one—to help her out of it. 


It was the watchman who helped her-at last: 


' She could hear him coming toward ‘her, giving 


her courage. It was he who broke through the 


' black barriers that shut her in. 


She sat up in her bed, wide awake. She had 
gone to bed in storm. Now it was very quiet, 
and a pale light was filtering through her frosty 
window. The storm was over. That-was her 
first thought. 

Then, in the stillness that had followed it, 
she heard the watchman’s voice. It was dis- 
tant, coming nearer. That was strange, she 
thought, for it was the watchman’s voice that 
had awakened her, very near, seeming to shout 
in her ears. - 

She thrust back the thick masses of hair 
from her face and listened. 

Moments of silence followed, and she heard 
the clack, clack, clack of the watchman’s stick. 
He was near—near her window. 

Something held her heart still. 

Then came his voice. 

“Thrr-e-e-e o’clock in the morning, and a 
traitor has been caught! God bless the King— 
and death to all traitors!’’ 

From Anne’s lips came a choking, answering 
cry. The man stood under her window, shout- 
ing the words. They rolled out through the 
night with a booming, triumphal note. 

He passed on, but his voice came. back, 
icant itself through her window, pierced her 

eart. 

‘A traitor is caught—death to the traitor—and 
God save the King!” 

A third and a fourth time she heard the 
voice before it died away. 

For many minutes she sat in the bed. Then 
she dragged herself from it. She did-not feel 
the cold for her body, her heart, were as cold 
as the night outside. 

A traitor had been caughi! 

She lighted a candle, and in the light of that 
candle her face was white. Life seemed to have 
ag from her, except from her eyes and her 

air. 

Unhurriedly, even mechanically, she dressed 
until she was ready for the street. 

Then she waited—at the window. 

She was not reasoning, or thinking. Some- 
thing more irresistible than either reason or 
thought possessed her. In her, colder. than 
death, was certainty. 

In a little while the watchman would be 
rig with his terrible cry. But before 
ORR oss . 

She even expecte1 the footsteps which came 
at last in the hall. She opened her door-before 
the one outside could knock gently at it. to 
awaken her. The Mother Superior was there, 
and Sister Esther. They were surprised to 
see her fully dressed, and she tried to smile, as 
if to let them know without words that she 
understood why they had come to her. . . » 

The tranquil faces of the nuns, usually un- 
disturbed by any vicissitude of peace or. war, 
revealed faintly the signs of an emotion which 
they were struggling to repress as they greeted 
her. Sister Esther, forgetful for a moment, 
kissed Anne’s cold lips, and seized her still 
colder hand. 

“Monsieur Bigot, the Intendant, has inter- 
rupted our night with a request which we find 
ourselves unable to refuse,” said the Mother 
Superior, in a gently comforting voice. ‘He 
asks for your presence immediately at the 
Palace, on a matter of importance to both the 
Church and the State. Sister Esther will go 
with you. But, dear child, how does it happen 
that you are already dressed?” 

“Because, Mother——” and Anne said no 
more, but went with Sister Esther. 

A carriage waited for them. And as this 
carriage bore them through a cold and dismal 
gloom down the frozen slope of Palais 
Street Anne heard once more that far-reach- 
ing, terrible cry, “A traitor has been.caught! 
Death to the -traitor—and God ‘save the 
King!” 


James Oliver Curwood takes you to Bigot’s palace with Anne Next Month—and you will 
know what Suspense means when you witness the dramatic scene that awaits her there 
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them like a dark torrent; squares of light cast 
by farmhouse windows shot by like sparks 
driven before a gale. Mile after mile Ann 
drove so. Then she began to slacken speed. 
The rush of air had been like some soothing 
drug; she was less taut. The speedometer 
dropped from sixty to forty. Bob made a 
little noise. 

“What did you say?’”’ demanded Ann, turn- 
ing toward him. 

“T didn’t say anything,” he answered 
meekly. “I was just catching my first full 
breath since we started.” 

Ann scorned that in silence. He, unabashed, 
studied her profile. Then: “Well—what is it?” 
he asked deliberately. 

She turned back toward him, her eyes 
widened. ‘What is what?” 

“The great problem that presses.” 

“What makes you think there is any?” she 
replied, but he knew that he had hit home and 
that she was evading him. 

Of Bob, his father had given an estimate. 
He had spoken in anger, yet the truth was that 
Bob did talk like a fool, at times, to his father. 
He did so deliberately. It was his way of re- 
taliation when his father sought to ride rough- 
shod over him. To the rest of the world he 
revealed no lack of brains. Even Ann, who so 
often and so plainly expressed her scorn of 
him, knew the quickness of his perception. 
Now she instinctively prepared herself for 
defense. He thrust home more quickly and 
acutely than she had anticipated. 

“What new ideas that he wants to try out 
on you has Van Fleck picked up among the 
intelligentsia of Europe?” he demanded. 

“What makes you think he has picked up 
any—or that he wants to try them out on me?” 

“My child,” he said, “I know Van Fleck! 
And I know his methods. 

“T prefer,” she cut in with a shade too much 
dignity, “that you stop trying to drag Van’s 
name into the conversation.” 

“T don’t doubt you do,” he retorted, “and 
A certain pre- 


|” 


no names, please observe—selected a pre- 


| possessing young acquaintance of mine as his 
| editorial associate. 


I would like to believe 
that he was motivated merely by admiration 
for her mental capacity——’ 

“Are you trying to be more deliberately in- 
sulting than usual?” 

“You are off form, Ann—you haven’t 
scored a conversational ace tonight. Which is 
one reason why I know there is something the 
matter with you.” 

Ann bit her lip. Van had said much the 
same thing to her only a few days before. 

“You’re a woman, Ann,” he had reminded 
her, “and you are not living the complete life.” 

They, Van and Ann and all their set dis- 
cussed things like “the complete life” freely. 
They agreed that a woman must live it, just 
as a man. Otherwise women suffered from 
suppressions and went stale. They agreed that 
marriage was insufferable. They agreed also 
that you couldn’t dodge love or life. They 
used the two words interchangeably. This 
theory Ann had long since subscribed to—as 
atheory. It was that which Van had stressed, 
that she wasn’t being honest with herself. 

“You’ve lost your fire, Ann,” he had said 
impressively. ‘It shows in your stuff, in your 
attitude toward everything and everybody. 
The cold fact is that you are twenty-five, a 
mature woman and——” 

“You make me feel like Methuselah,” Ann 
had cut in, striving desperately to interject a 
bit of humor into the scene. 

“You know your Freud, your Strindberg,” 
“What are you 
going to do about it?” 

What indeed! Ann had murmured that she 
supposed she had a Puritan complex. That, 
he had argued, was the more reason why she 
must break loose. 

In the end he had charged her with incon- 
sistency. Ann had had tdfidmit that was true. 


They had come close to 4 break before she 


had pleaded that she was so tired she simply 
couldn’t think straight. Again he had used 
that as an argument. Then abruptly the phi- 
losopher had become a man, with a vehemence 
that had startled Ann and left her more at sea 
than ever. To get respite from him rather 
than the heat, she had fled home. Van had, 
perforce, assented. 

“Wire me the moment you come to a de- 
cision,” he had pleaded as they said good-by. 
“You know how much I want you. I’ve 
proved that to you.’ 

“You have!’ she had whispered, and let him 
kiss her cold lips. 

The complete life. 
her so much that—— 

“Besides,” Bob’s voice was going on, “how 
long has it been an insult to assure a woman 
that she has beauty as well as brains?” 

“Tt is an insult to say that’ Van selected me 
as his associate for that reason,’’ Ann went on. 

“T would like to believe that Van is perfectly 
satisfied with your present relations. Is he?” 

Ann flamed; for her the soft starred summer 
night had proved but a temporary anodyne. 

‘What business of yours is that?’’ she asked. 

“None,” he admitted, “but I’d hate to see 
you fall for Van’s line, Ann. Marriage isn’t in 
his book, you know. He doesn’t believe in it.” 

“That,” flashed Ann, “shows how much you 
know about Van. Because he has asked me to 
marry him!” 

She regretted that instantly, although the 
effect on Bob was all she could have hoped for. 

“What?” he gasped incredulously. 

Ann merely bit her treacherous lip in silence, 

“Well,” confessed Bob, striving to recover 
equilibrium, “T’ll admit that knocks the wind 
out of my argument. Van married! The man 
has more courage than I thought for.” 

“To marry me?” demanded Ann. 

“In a way—yes,” he replied, “but what I had 
in mind was how he could ever hope to square 
himself with the bunch he travels with after all 
he has said about marriage.” 

“T shouldn’t have told you,” Ann injected 
desperately. “He—he would marry me 
secretly and we wouldn’t say anything about 
it. That was what he proposed.” 

“What!” Bob stared at her incredulously. 
Then: “Good Lord, Ann, he’s—he’s even less 
of a man than I thought. To sneak off and get 
married as if it were a crime just so he could 
play both ends against the middle. To pre- 
tend to believe one thing and then——” 

“He doesn’t pretend anything,” protested 
Ann passionately. “He is willing to sacrifice 
his own ideal because I am squeamish——” 

“And so refuse to be his plaything until he 
tires of you? He has pulled the ‘complete life, 
no marriage’ stuff with half a dozen silly girls, 
and you know it. When he became tired of 
them he simply cut loose.” 

“Suppose he had married them? And grown 
tired of them? Would you have him live with 
them just the same? Can’t you see that that 
is the damnable thing about marriage? That 


And Van, who wanted 


it becomes ignoble, almost indecent—when 


love has gone?”’ He tried to speak but she gave 
him no chance. “You speak as if he wronged 
those other girls. What makes you think so? 
They knew his views. He has always been per- 
fectly sincere.” 

“Because that suited his little game. Why 
shouldn’t he play it that way? Honestly, the 
best I can say for him, Ann, is that he must be 
mad about you. He wants you bad enough to 
marry you, which is a pretty good example of 
what marriage stands for. A man should be 
willing to stake something, instead of nothing, 
as Van Fleck has in the past.” 

“Next,” she suggested, “you'll be rin 
in that ancient phrase about the sanctity 
marriage. What is marriage but a conven- 
tional effort to harness a natural force?” 

“Well,” he retorted, “what is the history of 
man’s progress upward from the cave save 
harnessing of natural forces?’ 

She was tired. She could not answer that 
offhand. So she ignored it. 

“Van Fleck wants you,’’ Bob went on 
“How much do you want him? As a womal, 
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not as an experimenter, working out a fine- 
spun theory, that is.” 

“Are you asking me if I am in love with 
him?” she asked scornfully. 

“Tn effect, yes. I hesitated to use the word 
lest you fall upon me tooth and nail.” 

“Oh, love!” answered Ann. “Ask any 
psychologist what love is. He’ll tell you fast 
enough and leave precious little romance to 
it!” 

“Just as any entomologist will tell me what 
the firefly is,” he conceded, “but the beauty 
and the romance of the firefly will still remain.” 

They both, for a second, watched the star- 
like course of the firefly that had suggested his 
simile. Then Ann shrugged her shoulders. 

“And it will remain, too, an ignis fatuus, 
pursued by children and adults with child 
minds,”’ she said. “But why concentrate all 
this third-degree on me? What do you your- 
self know about love?”’ 

Ever so briefly he hesitated. Then, “Oh, I 
have occasionally felt an acceleration of the 
pulse accompanied by certain hallucinations 
that I suppose one might call love,’ he ad- 
mitted lightly. 

“T suspected as much,” she commented. 
“Love being a matter of introduction, plus a 
certain amount of propinquity, it was inevi- 
table that you should.” She hesitated an in- 
stant before she added, “And she is very charm- 
ing, of course—even the newspaper snap-shots 
I have seen never show her otherwise.”’ 

He gave her a swift glance. ‘To whom are 
you referring?” : 

“Cynthia Lee—she’s the girl in the case, 
isn’t she? You’ve been rushing her quite a lot 
lately, I know. Of course if you’re not an- 
nouncing the engagement as yet-——~” 

“We aren’t—as yet,” he assured her. “In 
fact, I haven’t as yet asked her to marry me. 
You see, I’ve a hunch she’d turn me down.” 

“Faint heart never won fair lady,’ Ann 
reminded him. 

“Cynthia is more than fair. She’s a darned 
good sport and a regular girl. What makes you 
think I have a chance with her?” 

“I don’t know anything about that, only 
that she certainly doesn’t seem averse to your 
society. Every time a news photographer 
takes a snap-shot of her you seem to be some- 
where about.” 

“TI do remember, now that you mention the 
fact, that we have been snapped together 
— times. Are you advising me to marry 

er?” 

“Absolutely. She’s just the type of girl you 
should marry. Young enough to be amenable 
to suggestion, ever so well-bred and always 
exquisitely groomed. She’ll see to it that your 
home is absolutely correct in every detail, that 
you know precisely the people you should 
know and that your children go to the right 
schools.” 

“My head is spinning!” he protested. “I’ve 
got a home and children now—how many, may 
Task?” 

“Three or four—whatever is the eminently 
correct number. She’ll be photographed with 
them, making a charming picture.” 

“Past, present and future revealed,” he sug- 
gested. “Have you gone in for astrology, 
Ann, or have you just discovered you have a 
gift for forecasting?” 

“T shouldn’t say it required much of a gift. 
It’s as plain as the nose on your face.” 

“Which is very plain, but rather shows 
character, I think.” 

“Character! You haven’t the character of a 
jellyfish!” 

They were silent again while the June night 
rushed at them. Ann had speeded up again. 

“Well,” remarked Bob, “I'll speak to Cyn- 
thia about this, although I confess it seems 
hard on her. A husband with no more char- 
acter than a jellyfish rs 

“It’s all she deserves!” snapped Ann. 

“Oh, I say,” he protested, “I may be as dust 
under your feet, but Cynthia is—the sort of 
girl any man would be proud to marry. There 
~—there is something I wish I could .-tell you 
avout her. It would make you realize how 








wonderful she is and why I feel as I do about 
her. She really is si 

“Tl take it all for granted,’ Ann cut in 
quickly. “I’ve heard lovers’ rhapsodies be- 
fore! They all have the same ring, somehow.” 

He stared at her, puzzled. He never ex- 
pected quarter from Ann, but he had always 
found her fair. Now she sounded anything but 
that. She sounded—well, what he usually 
characterized as ‘‘feminine.”’ 

“We can’t all be Van Flecks,’”’ he reminded 
her, never dreaming that that was what Ann 
usually characterized as “‘masculine.” 

“Naturally!” flashed Ann. “That is a gift.” 

“And it’s such a pity,” he remarked satiri- 
cally. “Still—imagine saying to a girl like 





Cynthia: ‘I have a purely transient emotion | 
for you which the silly old world would call | 
love, but which you and I realize is nothing | 
We | 


both of us know that marriage is a silly con- | 
? in] 7 


but a brief flare-up of pure animalism. 


Let us, therefore, 


>») 


vention and we despise it. 
hire a room in the Village and 
There he had the grace to check himself, 
suddenly and thoroughly ashamed. 
“Go on!’ said Ann, through her teeth. 
“Don’t stop on my account, please!” 





“T shouldn’t have said so much,” he apolo- | 


gized. “I’m sorry, Ann.” 

“Oh, I’m not a sweet young thing like 
Cynthia!” she reminded him, ‘She represents 
something subtly precious—an ideal. I don’t, 
naturally. That’s so, isn’t it?” 

Ever so briefly he hesitated. Then, ‘Yes,”’ 
he assured her. 


“You think any man in his right senses | 


would rather marry Cynthia than me?” 

“T do!” he replied with sudden vehemence. 

Ann, for a moment, said nothing. Then: 

“Just because—just because——”’ she be- 
gan and there her voice broke. The roadster 
veered sharply. 

“Ann!” he cried and reached for the wheel. 

The next instant they hit a telegraph-pole. 
Bob felt as if he were picked up by a giant hand 
and flung bodily for a great distance. He was 
terribly shaken, dazed and close to nausea, yet 
he managed to get to his feet. 

“Ann!” he shouted, a great horror upon 
him. “Ann!” 

The quiet of the night remained unbroken. 
He stumbled forward toward the shattered car. 
He believed implicitly he would find Ann there, 
crushed to death against the steering-wheel. 
So strong was his fear that, when he all but 
stumbled over Ann, flung free of the car too, 
he stood for an instant blinking uncompre- 
hendingly. Then swiftly, he dropped to his 
aching knees. 

“Ann!” he pleaded desperately. “‘Ann——” 

She was not dead. As his hand reached in- 
stinctively rather than consciously for her 
heart she whimpered and opened her eyes. 

“Something,” she said very clearly, “got in 
—my—eyes—and i 

There her voice trailed off and it seemed to 
him that her breathing stopped. 





The old mill stream, flowing ceaselessly, 
slapped against the idle paddles of the wheel. 
Above it the two old cronies sat, feet to the 
rail, smoking their pipes in silence. 

Presently a clock struck twelve. 
father stirred. ‘ 

“Tf we are going fishing tomorrow I suppose 
we'd better go to bed,” he remarked. ‘‘Can’t 
sit up all night nowadays, the way we used to. 
I wonder where our young folks are.”’ 

“Talking their heads off about things they 
know nothing about,’ grunted the other. 
“And agreeing that some crazy idea they have 
will change the world overnight.” 

“They are probably talking their heads off,” 
amended Ann’s father, “‘but I doubt if they are 
agreeing on anything. They never have yet.” 

“They’re fools!” 

““No—just young,” corrected Ann’s father. 

They were silent, while the lights of a car 
moving slowly along the state road drew their 
eyes. 

‘Sounds like Jed Sears’ old truck,” remarked 
Ann’s father. ‘‘He’s up late.” 


Ann’s 
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Then the search-lights flashed across them. 

“What’s he coming here for?” demanded 
Bob’s father. 

“Can’t imagine—guess I'll go and see.” 

He rose leisurely. He reached the house just 
as the truck stopped in front of it. He saw Jed 
step down from it and two other shadowy 
figures emerge from the driver’s seat. 

“We'd better get her father up,” he heard 
| Jed say. 

Ann’s father stepped swiftly out of the 
shadow. ‘“What’s happened?” he demanded 
sharply. 





I a telegraph-pole. 
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chill and rheumatism tingles in 
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Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gen- 
tle, healing warmth; then comes cool- 
ing, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster, Musterole works without 
the blister Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


One of the men, a disheveled, distraught 
| figure, turned toward him. With a fresh sense 
| of shock Ann’s father realized that it, was Bob. 
| “Ann’s hurt—badly, I’m afraid,” babbled 
| Bob. “We were driving and—the car hit 
We—I phoned for the 


” 





doctor 

They placed Ann, blood-sme.red and broken- 
looking, in what, through all his life, her father 
had referred to as the “tending-room.” So 
his father and his grandfather had called it; the 
little bedroom off the front hall where the 
Minots, old and young, had been placed dur- 
ing injury or sickness. 

The doctor came. A country doctor, special- 
ist in everything. “Hot water!’”’ he commanded. 

Ann’s father, speeding to get it, collided with 
Bob in the hall outside. 

‘‘Will—will she live?”’ pleaded Bob, his face 
a tortured mask. 

Ann’s father hardly saw, barely heard him. 
He did not answer and Bob shrank back 
against the wall. He was still there when 
Ann’s father returned with the hot water; he 
had not moved when, an hour later, Ann’s 
father again emerged from the tending-room, 
accompanied this time by the doctor. 

“Was that Ann’s voice?”’ Bob asked breath- 
lessly. 

Now that his own sense of strain had 
slackened, Ann’s father realized what Bob had 
been through this last hour, and he felt swift 
compassion. ‘‘Yes,” he said. 

“She’ll—she’ll live?” broke in Bob. 

Ann’s father nodded. “You look as if you 
needed a doctor yourself, Bob. Sure you 
haven’t any bones broken?” 

“T don’t know—don’t care,’’ Bob assured 
him violently. “As long as—as Ann is all 
right.” His voice failed him and his face 
worked convulsively. 

“Good Lord!” gasped the older man in- 
credulously. ‘‘Do—do you mean you feel that 
way about Ann?” Bob nodded. “Have you 
ever mentioned the fact to Ann?” p 

Bob shook his head. ‘“I—couldn’t. She’d 
laugh at me. I never had a chance with her 
anyway.’ 

“Just what happened tonight?” demanded 
Ann’s father. 

“Why, we’d been talking. About Van Fleck. 
He wants to marry Ann——” 

“And you quarreled—over that?” suggested 
Ann’s father quickly. 

“No—not exactly. Ann ragged me about 
another girl and we got rather hot over that. I 
said something I shouldn’t have. I said-——” 

“Go on! What did you say?” 

“T said that any man in his right senses would 
rather marry Cynthia than—than Ann. She 
goaded me into it and then—then Ann got 
at in her eye and we smashed into the 

le ” 


“And then Ann got something in her eye,” 
repeated Ann’s father reflectively. He pon- 
dered that briefly. Then with a slow, wise 
smile, he placed his hand on Bob’s shoulder. 


she isn’t ready to die by a long shot. We left 
her looking in a mirror, more anxious about a 
cut over jer eye than the possibility of internal 
injuries that Doc Emerson here was worrying 
about. She’ wanted to be sure that wouldn’t 
leave a scar.’ 

His smile broadened as he thrust Bob toward 
the door of the tending-room. 

“You go right in,” he suggested, “and tell 
her what you told me._ About the way you feel 
about her.” 





“Ann is pretty badly shaken up,” he said, “but - 
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“Me—tell Ann that—now?” babbled Bob 
bewilderedly. 

“T have a notion,” said Ann’s father, “that 
that would be just what Doc Emerson would 
order. Right, Doctor? In you go, Bob!” 

And in Bob went. 

Ann’s father turned to Doc Emerson. “I 
just remembered I left Billy down at the 
mill,” he said. “He must be wondering what 
is happening. Pil go tell him.” 

But Billy wasn’t wondering about anything, 
He was asleep in his chair, snoring lustily. 

“Er—humph!” he murmured, as "Anws 
father gripped his shoulder. “Guess I was most 
asleep. What’s happened?” 

Ann’s father smiled. “I should say,” he 
answered slowly, “that the most important 
thing is still happening. Our young folks are 
growing up, Billy.” 

“Growing up?” 

“They don’t realize it—but they are. They 
can’t escape it now, Billy. It’s the law of life. 
They’re going to be married, I suspect—ever 
notice how these young radicals become con- 
servatives as soon as they set up housekeeping?” 

“Married—Bob and Ann? I don’t under- 
stand—where did you get that idea?” 

“They’re getting it now,” exclaimed Ann’s 
father. 

Then, in a more orderly fashion, he told his 
old crony all that Bob had told him. 

“And when he said they’d quarreled over 
another girl, and Ann got something in her 
eyes, I suspected right off that it was nothing 
but old-fashioned feminine tears, so that she 
couldn’t see where she was headed and didn’t 
much care, Billy,” he concluded. “And so, 
though I’m not the right build for Cupid, I 
played the part.” 

“You really believe marriage will change 
them?” demanded Billy skeptically. 

“The trouble with you, Billy,” announced 
Ann’s father, “‘is that you live too close to the 
city. Dve lived here all my life, close to 
nature.” 

It was nearing two, but Ann’s father reached 
once more for his pipe. 

“You can learn a lot about human nature 
around a farm,” he went on. “Take those 
hens of mine. A little while ago they were 
chicks, running wild and being roundly scolded 
by their elders. Now they’re hens, scolding 
the chicks. It’s nature for the young to have 
to live and learn—you can’t tell them any- 
thing, Billy. They’ve got to find out for them- 
selves—but they do find out. 

“T’m not worrying about Ann. Or Bob. 
They’ll have their little problems and it will 
take up their energy to solve them. They’ll 
come to realize that the world wasn’t made in 
a minute and that it can’t be changed in a 
minute, either.” 

“T hope so!” said Bob’s father fervently. 

“No doubt about it. We were put down 
here, Billy, to live, to learn and to love. That’s 
what seems to be the general scheme—what I 
call nature’s three L’s. You can’t beat nature 
—she’s out to create always. And now that 
they’ve come to her third ‘L’ she’ll whip our 
young people into line.” He rose, stretched 
and added: “Time we were abed. But you'd 
better come with me and tow Bob home. I 
suspect he doesn’t know whether he’ $ going or 
coming.” 

And that was true. Thrust into the “tend- 
ing-room,”’ Bob had stood stock-still while his 
eyes, bewildered and beseeching, had sought 
Ann. It was she who had spoken first. 

“You get out!” she had commanded, with 
all her old spirit. “J—I won’t have you see 
me this way.’ 

Instead Bob had moved blindly toward her 
to drop on his knees beside her bed. 

“Oh, Ann—Ann!” he had cried with all his 
heart in his voice. 

What happened immediately _ thereafter 
might have “ha considered as conclusive. But 
Ann, though bruised and bandaged, was tak- 
ing nothing for granted. So: 

“You were all wrong about Cynthia,’ Bob 
was assuring her now. “She was secretly en- 


gaged to a friend of mine. He hadn’t a nickel 
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to his name and so she had promised to wait 
for him. He was killed’”—Bob shuddered and 
his fingers tightened over Ann’s—“in an auto- 


mobile accident. She likes to be with me be- | 
cause we both knew him so well and I sort of | 


keep other men off.” 

“But you said she was an ideal—and that 
any man in his right senses would rather marry 
her than me,” Anh reminded him. 

“But that was because I was so crazy about 
you,” he explained with rare logic. “You 
treated me so rotten that I didn’t want to love 
you and yet I couldn’t help myself. Can’t you 
see why I felt I couldn’t be in my right senses?” 

Apparently Ann could. Anyway her eyes 
met his. 

They were both mute for a moment. And 
then, with a breathless precipitancy, that ex- 
quisite enchantment that so magically pano- 
plies nature’s third L engulfed them. 
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One of Thirteen 


(Continued from page go) 


not deign to do often. ‘Some people seem 
never to learn grammar correctly; they always 
get it mixed up. I have even heard people 
say, ‘I were.’ Of course I don’t mean you, you 
do very well.” 

I knew to whom she referred. We cultivated 
a large garden at the north end of the town 
where we then lived and my mother used to 
peddle vegetables, going often to this girl’s 
house. Sometimes when my mother was con- 
fused, being conscious her speech was not cor- 
rect—indeed, she had been too busy with child- 
bearing, work and worry to care much for the 


niceties of language—she would say “I were,’’: 


meaning “I was.” I’ was sure my classmate 
imagined this reminder of my mother’s illiter- 
ate speech would embarrass me; she meant to 
impress upon me the fact that I came of an 
inferior family. Resentment kindled my inner 
life and I- was more determined than ever to 
improve myself, to leave my hell, to surpass 
not only the conditions of my birth, but to 
transcend the tyranny and stupidity of the 
best families. 

As a child I was abnormally shy, but among 
people whom I considered sincere and intelli- 
gent, I lost some of my self-consciousness. 
What a glory to find people who accept you for 
what you are! When I was fifteen I was given 
a scholarship to an academy by a wealthy 
woman, a friend of the family. Although this 
woman and her children were much the same 
as the members of my own family, they had 
wealth and the consideration paid them was in 
keeping with the worshipers of money. Being 
introduced to this school by a woman of af- 
fluence, no doubt, made a difference, but the 
fact that most of the professors were ‘“Yan- 
kees” was more in my favor. The faculty and 
most of the students of this school began to 
look upon me more as a prodigy than an out- 
cast, as I had often felt myself during the 
previous years. The daughter of one of the 
most brilliant men on the faculty became my 
companion; her parents received me with 
warmth and friendliness; my nervous system 
was at ease when I visited them; there was no 
effort to impose upon me a bootlicking sub- 
serviency. Scholarship was scholarship regard- 
less of family and poverty. 

The following year I was granted a scholar- 
ship to attend the most snobbish school in our 
town. I knew I should be looked upon as 


having been picked from the charity list. - 


Some fool would be sure to think I was going to 
a missionary, as poor girls who attended 

this school—a Baptist college—were nearly all 

preparing to go to the “‘foreign fields.” 

How I loathed the first day! They would 
ask about my father and I would tell them he 
was dead. No, I wouldn’t. Yes, I would. 
Since babyhood, my mother had implanted in 
my mind that my father was the “meanest, 
sorriest, low-downdest white man that God 
Almighty ever let live.” I received the news of 
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At last the hour arrived, 
the hour she had long 
dreamed of—just a few 
minutes, afew wordsand 
he was hers forever. He 
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They are good for 
Digestion as well 
as for Indigestion 


HEN indigestion bothers you, 

the cause, nine cases out of ten, 
is an over-acid condition of your 
stomach. 

And when you take bicarbonate of 
soda or preparations containing it, 
you overcome the acidity—but, un- 
less you take exactly the right amount, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline 
residue. This retards normal diges- 
tion. For your stomach should be 
slightly acid during the process of 
digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
act differently 


The minute you take Gastrogen 
Tablets, they go to work to neutralize 
excessive acidity. There they stop. 
Your process of digestion is not dis- 
turbed. Even if you eat a pound of 
them, they will not alkalize your 
stomach. When they have relieved 
your distress, they pass thru the sys- 
tem unchanged. 

Your stomach is “in neutral.” 
Nature restores the slight balance of 


acidity. Yourindigestion— your heart- | 


burn—your flatulence is relieved. 
Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They are 
pleasant-tasting. Everybody likes their 
agreeable flavor and aroma. And as 
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my father’s tragic death five years ago when I 
was a newspaper correspondent in Japan. 
read his old letters—love-letters written to my 
mother nearly twenty years previously when 
she had divorced him. 

| I thought over his life carefully. I decided 
| that his life had been in every way the average 
| of the man of his position, that there had been 
| times when his heart was unusually tender. I 
| thought my mother had been unfair, had lied, 
appallingly. Perhaps there is spite in any 
woman whose husband has given her thirteen 
|children, and the fury of her hate would 
probably be further aroused by the selfishness 
of a husband who was willing to give her a 
fourteenth child even though it was almost 
certain to mean her death. 

But in those earlier days I blushed at the 
mention of my father’s name. I ran from him 
in the street when he came to town to see his 
children. I did not want the people at the new 
college to know about my family life, especially 
about my father. Although I was given to 
lying about my personal affairs, I believe few 
young people had a more honest outlook upon 
life in general. 

Time went on and I was engrossed in my 
studies. I meant to stand the examination fora 
teacher’s certificate and there was no time to 
waste. I studied on the hack—a bus which 
carried the pupils to and from school—in the 
morning. I studied going home in the after- 
noon. I studied during the luncheon hour. 

At such times, the daughters of millionaires 
who usually chose the opposite side of the hack 
from me, as though I were offensive or poison- 
ous, chattered and talked of their friends, of 
the clothes they wore, of theirdiamonds. They 
didn’t have to go to the wash-tub as soon as 
they arrived home. I often did. There must 
have been people at some of their houses who 
could answer their questions and help them 
with their lessons. There was no one at my 
| home who had ever seen inside a Latin gram- 
| mar or a treatise on algebra, as far as I knew. 

When the president of the school was called 
away, he asked me to teach his Latin class one 
day. There were girls in the class who had 
snickered at the ugly clothes I wore, but I was 
beginning to see that, if one were the tittering 
sort, one might find something to smile at in 
the matter of the development of their brains. 

I began to teach in the district schools at the 
age of seventeen. I kept my own counsel about 
my work, about my school, too. I studied 
William James religiously. I read the socialist 
papers. I think it had never occurred to me 
| before that there were people in the world 
| interested in women’s rights, men and women 

who believed that the poor and ignorant are 
not really beasts of the field. 

During those five years of teaching in the 
district schools in Texas—I know of no more 
difficult work than teaching—I paid my total 
| earnings in to the family. Outside the barest 
living—often our food did not satisfy us—a 





few drab, ugly clothes, I had nothing. I was 
a galley-slave. I see it now, although I should 
have denied it then, partly out of vanity but 
partly also because I couldn’t afford to think of 
such things. But there was another side to it. 
I comforted myself with the thought of being 
able to complete my education. 

There is, of course, much more democracy in 
the North than in the South. Discriminations 
were fewer in Chicago. I suffered no more than 
the average young woman of my position, and 
there were none of the insults and sneers of my 
childhood and youth. Yet I lived in a perfect 
hell of overwork, studying and teaching day 
and evening in the Chicago Public Schools. [ 
sent all my savings home during the first four 
years in that giant city. But in spite of it all 
the mill ground out many things in my favor. 
The University conferred the master’s degree 
in 1918, and I wrote some articles and verse. 

Although people like myself carry some of 
the resentment of one who has spent most of 
his life in prison, have experienced some of the 
bitterness and some of thé fury of the black 
slave who was whipped at his post, often for 
no better reason than that he was black, there 
are times when one’s heart overflows with the 
sheer joy of living and one remembers only 
the good and the beautiful which have been 
one’s lot. The friendliness, the help and en- 
couragement of my teachers and my mother 
were a godsend. 

Sometimes personal conflict deserts one alto- 
gether, and there are times when the heart 
whispers that the struggles of society have no 
meaning. Then, for a moment, there is only 
beauty. At such a poetic crisis—the irony of it 
is that it usually comes too late—it does not 
matter whether you are being asked to wash 
somebody’s dirty clothes, or have to hurry 
home from school to begin sewing—or, on the 
other hand, whether you are asked to lecture 
at a Chinese university, or to write articles 
for an Italian magazine. They are all a part of 
the drama of life and, as they fit into the pic- 
ture, are consequently beautiful. The im- 
portant thing is the response of one’s brain and 
one’s heart during the performance of these 
various tasks. 

But with it all, those who have been through 
my long road of poverty, family sorrows, and 
social discriminations, recognize the scars 
which such a struggle leaves. They are 
mostly distrust, hysteria, suspicion and fear— 
the results of an overwrought body and soul. 

There are many women who like myself 
have hacked their way out of the labyrinth of 
superstitions, lies, ignorance, unfair advantage 
and poverty, who have been great warriors in 
a mighty battle, in a battle so horrible that if 
they told the truth about life it would take 
away the last breath of the censors of Anglo- 
Saxondom. These women have borne the 
cross even as a Great Man is said to have 
borne it. It is not necessary that they be 
martyrs, for their struggle is its own reward. 
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young scholars on first arrival live in a large his- 
toric room called Long Chamber, which is di- 
vided into cubicles by partitions of ancient oak, 
called ‘‘stalls.”” In the center of the chamber 
beside a huge fireplace stands a round oak table 
of immense antiquity. Chamber has many 
quaint customs, of which one is Chamber sing- 
ing. In the middle of the winter term the new 
arrivals have to stand in turn upon Chamber 
table and sing a song. 

At least I could sing; all stammerers can. 
And I chose my song beforehand—‘‘The Wal- 
loping Window-blind”—The title in itself 
caused some humorous comment. Had I only 
known what misery it was to cause me, I would 
have chosen a less eccentric one. The evening 
came. A crowd sat round the fire. Singers 
stood up and sang; all earned applause. Then 
came my turn. I mounted the table, but where 
was my singing? I had not counted on the 
effect of nervousness. I bleated out the first 





words “A capital ship,” and there I stuck. 
I nodded my head and jerked my face, but no 
words came. After a few painful efforts to get 
on I was howled down. 

Never did I feel more wretched in my life; 
and the misery did not end with that evening. 
Kind little friends would be seen mimicking my 
struggles with the ‘‘w-walloping w-w-w-indow- 
blind.” I was the laughing-stock of college, 
and I suffered—things that a boy ought not 
to suffer. 

On the whole, of course, peopie were kind. 
Masters waited patiently when I tried in vain 
to translate the Latin or the Greek which I 
knew perfectly well. And my elocution—well, 
it was a farce. 

The terminal declamations of Sixth Form, 
called “‘Speeches”’ at Eton, are one of the great 
features of the Fourth of June festivities. I 
was debarred from them; and when,.at Eton 
or Oxford, I wrote an essay for a literary 
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society, somebody else had to read it for me. 
Once, at Balliol, I tried to speak at a literary 
debate, but my effort was hopeless. 

I remember, too, my viva-voce examination 
when standing for a fellowship at All Souls. 
The Warden and Fellows all seated at the Com- 
mon Room table, and I, who had already taken 
first-class honors in Greek, unable to translate 
to them a simple piece of Greek. They could 
only commiserate. 

But it wasn’t, as all stammerers know, only 
these scholastic humiliations that embittered 
life; there were other humiliations at all mo- 
ments of social existence. Whenever I had a 
word to say in public I was sure to make a 
ghastly exhibition of myself. What subter- 
fuges I resorted to that I might avoid giving 
an address to a cabman or asking for a railway 
ticket! Sometimes I wrote my address or want 
upon a bit of paper; sometimes I just jerked 
and writhed till it came out somehow. 

So life went on, and I tried to make the best 
of it. I was debarred from most careers. I 
had seen ambitions become impossibilities. 
When a boy I had wished to be a soldier, but 
that was out of the question. By heredity I 
should have been a barrister, but how could 
I hope to address a court or persuade a jury? 
When I left Oxford I longed to become a 
journalist; and I remember well how, after 
some probationary work on the Times, Sir 
Valentine Chirol—himself a slight stammerer 
—told me with great kindness that I must learn 
to speak better or give up that ambition also. 
I gave it up, perforce. 

And when I got engaged to my wife, it was 
a miserable thought that’I brought such a 
ridiculous disability along with me. Besides, as 
Iused to say to myself in desperate annoyance, 
I could speak perfectly well the whole time. 
When I was excited or had drunk well and my 
mind was turned away from myself, I could say 
everything that I wanted. 

My parents spared no expense in trying to 
have me cured. When I was at Eton, at Oxford 
and later in London I took professional lessons. 
Curers of stammering have a pleasant little 
way of demanding a heavy sum down after 
the first hour’s treatment. Why? Because, 
they say, their system is so wonderful that a 
man might be cured straightaway in an hour 
and set up as a specialist on his own account. 

What a ridiculous and exaggerated caution! 
I was an average case. Not one of them cured 
me of stammering, but all three seemed to 
have cured me—so long as I was with them. 
There’s the rub. When I was out of the 
atmosphere of confidence and fellow-feeling 
which made it easy to breathe slowly, to 
drawl my words or leave out my consonants, 
the old inability beset me. When the operator 
snaps: “What number, please?” you can’t 
drawl out “I—or—ik—oo,” if you want 5462, 
so you stick at “Ffff.”’ 

Yet I learned something from my curers of 
stammering, especially the last one. They 
do, in fact, teach the elementary mechanics of 
speech; and a pathetic sight it is to see grown 
men, some of middle age, learning in class to 
speak like school children. I gained a certain 
amount of physical control-of my breathing and 
articulating muscles. 

Besides, I had a post and was beginning to 
write. That made me happy, and one stam- 
mers less when one is happy. 

But this partial self-control was most fitful 
and deserted me at all crucial moments, with 
the result that at thirty I still looked on myself 
as a maimed creature. 

Then the war broke out. And strange to 
say, that cured me. Rather, I cured myself 
during the war, not altogether deliberately 
or consciously but almost without knowing it. 
I gained self-confidence as an officer, the last 
thing I had ever expected it possible to be. 
What happened for me was a deep change in 
my consciousness; that is the secret of cure 
for every stammerer. 

My acute awareness that I could never utter 
a word of command promptly, much less train 
men by word of mouth, kept me from becoming 
a soldier at once. I became instead a volunteer 





assistant in the cipher department of the War 


Office. In February, 1915, I could stand being | 


a civilian no longer. I passed the medical 
examination for the Naval Division, though 
they noticed that I stammered. Then the 
unexpected happened. On March 11th I was 
rung up at night from the War Office. I was 
to go as cipher officer on the Dardanelles 
Headquarters Staff. On March 13th I left for 
Gallipoli with Sir Ian Hamilton, a captain, 
among a staff of hardened regular officers. 
It was a new start; it was a dream. 
to make good in a new career—and somehow 
I found I could. I settled down gradually. 


I took over some of the staff work, I had other | 


officers under me. Then I was made a General 
Staff officer myself. As such I went to Egypt 
and Palestine. I was promoted, and-in 1918 
one of my old generals asked for me to be 
sent home to take a position under him as 
Staff Officer in one of the busiest organizing 
departments of the War Office. 

I claim no glory, but I say this: he would 
not have asked for me if I had not been able 
to answer the telephone. The miracle had 
happened; I had learned to speak. In those 
years of the war when orders had to be carried 
out, I got into the habit of saying to myself, 
“T must, I can.” 

But it was not all unconscious. Consciously 
I trained myself not to avoid duties which 
entailed a test of speech. I volunteered to 
examine some German prisoners in their own 
tongue, for instance. But there was one test, 


in particular, which I deliberately underwent. | 


When G. H. Q. was in Cairo, I was detailed to 
give a lecture on cipher work to the students 
at the staff course. I could have pleaded my 
disability, but I said to myself, “You can do it.” 


I wrote out my lecture and I delivered it to | 


myself as I stood in front of a long mirror. 
I spoke it as I meant to speak it to the audi- 
ence of students; and when I faced those 
students I spoke it as I spoke it to the mirror. 
That was the decisive test. I knew I had won. 

And now, no longer a soldier, I am free from 
my enemy. He may make guerrilla attacks 
on me when I am overtired or worried, but he 
has lost his great weapon, fear. 

Other stammerers, who have no definite 
physical malformation, can drive off the enemy 
too. What is he, after all? A bad habit 
deeply fixed in the subconsciousness. He 
works through memory by means of fear. To 
root him out is no light change of consciousness, 
but it can be done. 

“Can” is the great word. There is no uni- 
versal way to work the change; every stam- 
merer has his own particular problem, but 
“T can” is the general method of solving it. 
I was lucky in being forced into a new channel 
where that “I can” was too imperative a 


necessity to be resisted; but, looking back, I | 


see that every habitual stammerer must try 
for something similar. 

I suggest this: To win the war was a life 
or death business; stammerers should try to 
find some life or death business in ordinary 
life. If they can only go ‘“bald-headed” for 
some interest that throws them with their 
fellow men, whether it is their professional 
work or some outside interest they will find 
that enthusiasm overcomes fear. And driving 
out fear is the whole secret. 

You can’t drive out fear by saying, “I am 
not afraid,” nor stop stammering by saying, 
“T won’t stammer.” The right auto-sugges- 
tion—that power we all used long before 
Coué—is “I can speak.” 

Conscious auto-suggestion day and night 
is good, physical and vocal exercises are good, 
health and serenity are vital. But to work 
the critical change, you must find something 
to grip you even harder than that old bruised 
memory of stammering grips you. Every 
moment that memory lapses is precious, and 
they mount up till its hold is shaken. Then 


you can put yourself deliberately to a conscious | 


test, and you will win if you say “I can.” 


: 
It is only the old message, the only true | 


message of success. Every man or woman 
will succeed if self is forgotten in a cause. 


I had | § 
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“And in the Room 


Dreams!” 

° 

**__and when I came to see you 
last night there were mystery 
and magic all about you. The 
familiar room was touched with 
the faint breath of dreams. And 
you were subtly, marvelously 
changed. Why was it only then 
I seemed to know the mystery 
of you...?” 


FROM HER DIARY: 
EFORE he came to see me last night, 
I had burned temple incense in the 

room. I wonder if he knew.... 


| FD swam have known for thousands of 
| years that their beauty and charm 


attain the utmost power only in an atmos- 
phere of mystery and romance. Vantine's 
Temple Incense creates this atmosphere with 
all the subtle potency of centuries ago. In 
six exquisite fragrances, at all drug and 
department stores. 


How will incense interpret you? 


Samples of six odors sent 
on receipt of ten cents. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 
DEPT. 4 71 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Came the Dawn by Hi. G; Witwer (Continued from page 81) 


was indicated and staged that night at a cer- 
tain popular and broad-minded road-house on 
one of the ocean boulevards. 

But what happened to Half-Round Thomp- 
son? you’re probably saying impatiently. 
Well, hark you to this, good people, hark you 
to this! 

While the gay nuptial party was at its height, 
Half-Round Thompson, now more or less in 
the public eye through his alleged training 
camp knock-out of Ben, noisily entered ye inn 
with some cronies. Recognition was immediate 
on both sides, and honestly the festivities 
were instantly ruined for me—I was satisfied 
that grief was looming up on the horizon. 
Thompson ignored the guidance of the head 
waiter and sat down with his companions 
only two tables from ours, and already excited 
murmurings began all about us. Hazel and 
Charteris, listening fondly to each other’s 
apple sauce, wouldn’t have noticed a bomb 
exploding at their feet, but Ben straightened 
up in his chair and began drumming on the 
table-cloth with his fingers. His eye, damaged 
by Thompson, was still protected by an ad- 
hesive pad and Thompson bent over the table 
to his gang to drop some remark that made 
’em all look at Benny and laugh. 

They ordered ginger ale and ice and when it 
arrived there was a bold flashing of flasks— 
which, like pyorrhea, seemed to be carried by 
four out of five’ present. Then, alas, ah me 
and alackaday!—Half-Round Thompson arose 
and deliberately approached our table. I 
nervously warned Ben not to lose his head 
and he replied by gently squeezing my arm. 
He meant it to be reassuring, but my arm was 
black and blue for two days. Hazel looked 
frankly frightened and Charteris turned an 
angry red. 

‘Well, well, well!” grins Thompson, leaning 
offensively against our table. ‘All my little 
playmates acin’ around together, hey? Either 
of you girls crave to dance?” 

“Go back to your friends—you’ve been 
drinking!” I snaps. 

“‘So’s your Aunt Theresa!” says ‘1 hompson. 
‘“‘You’re passin’ up a chance to dance with a 
mean hoofer, kid!” 

“T wouldn’t care if you were St. Vitus him- 
self, I wouldn’t dance with you!’ I returned 
coldly. ‘Run along now!” 

“How would a little poultice hit you?” he 
persists, pulling out a silver flask. ‘Gimme 
your glass, good-lookin’, and I’ll slip you a 
drink. Neither of these gils with you look 
like buyers to me.” 

Really, Ben was out of his chair as though 
some one had rammed a bayonet through the 
bottom of it. 

“Tf you’re here in two seconds, Thompson, 
T'll lay you like a pavement!” he flung at him. 

“You and how many cops?” snarls Thomp- 
son, raising his voice so all could hear. “You 
better not choose me, sap—I knocked you 
off in the gym and I kin knock you off here!” 

It was the seething Charteris who made the 
* -t pass at Thompson and so surprised him 
tnat the waiters had crowded between them 
before he could run amuck. In the ensuing 
wild confusion, I managed to prevail on our 
party to leave the road-house and thus pre- 
vented a free-for-all, but it didn’t prevent 
Half-Round Thompson’s jeers following us 
out the door. The sympathy of the crowd 
seemed evenly divided and what was worst of 
all, this big gorilla had made it look as ‘though 
he had Ben’s number. That’s what hurt! 

Well, on account of Hazel’s movie promi- 
nence and Ben’s pugilistic standing, a highly 
exaggerated report of this affair was front-page 
stuff for the newspapers the next day. Before 
nightfall the fight promoters were madly prop- 
ositioning Benjamin to meet Half-Round 
Thompson in the ring instead of Dynamite 
Davis. Davis had conveniently and myster- 
iously disappeared, and feverishly insisting 
they knew nothing of his whereabouts, the pro- 
moters argued that in Half-Round Thompson 


they were substituting a boxer who held 
a decision over Davis. Really, Ben needed 
no coaxing! My sweetie jumped at the chance 
to even accounts -with Monsieur Thompson 
and would have fought him for nothing, though 
he graciously accepted a five-thousand-dollar 
guarantee for ten rounds. 

Jerry Murphy and Pete Kift scouted around 
the local sporting highways and buyways 
and the day before the fight they approached 
Jimmy Clinch, two photographs of gloom. 

“Jimmy, my boy,” sighs Jeremiah, “‘they’re 
layin’ eight to five the worst Thompson gets 
is a draw. The money seems educated— 
them sharpshooters acts like they know some- 
thin’, what I mean! 
overplayed your hand sendin’ Ben in against 
a guy he trained with—a lad which knows his 
every move and punch?” 

“Blaah!” snorts Ben’s manager scornfully. 
“You seen Ben go, ain’t you?” 

“Absolutely!”” says Jerry. “And I know 
he’s the cat’s, but these bozos here is liable to 
cross you like Hannibal crossed the Alps. From 
what I hear, you'll prob’ly have to kayo 
Thompson to get a draw.” 

“Another thing,”’ chimes in Peter, “another 
thing, Jimmy, this Thompson baby is a dirty 
scrapper. They tell me he’s so crooked he 
fouls himself shadow boxin’.” 

“If you birds is timid, lay off bettin’ on the 
fight!” roars Jimmy. ‘And get a load of this— 
if you go near Ben with them moans of yours, 
T’ll cook the whole two of you. What a fine 
pair of mascots you jobbies is!” 

When Ben Warren and Half-Round Thomp- 
son answered the bell at Vernon, the impatient 
mob that had sat through some indifferent pre- 
liminaries were rewarded by viewing one 
“grudge fight” that lived up to their expecta- 
tions and then some. 

In everything except gameness, Ben and 
Half-Round Thompson were evenly matched, 
but in pure courage my Bennah outclassed his 
exceedingly ugly rival. Honestly, Ben made a 
show of Thompson for the first two minutes, 
avoiding his blows with ridiculous ease. Once 
Thompson sprawled on his face when Ben 
nimbly ducked a wild swing and the gallery 
began to sing jeeringly, “Oh, How I Miss You 
Tonight!’ This maddened Thompson and 
rushing into a clinch he deliberately butted 
Benny twice with his head. The foul was so 
despicably flagrant that the referee stepped 
between them and in answer to howls from the 
crowd was going to award the dazed Ben the 
fight, but Ben vigorously refused to take the 
decision. He flung Jimmy Clinch aside and 
insisted on continuing, though Thompson’s 
head had reopened that old cut over his eye 
and he was bleeding sickeningly. Still, he 
wouldn’t stop. Crazy with rage, Ben wanted 
to knock Half-Round Thompson out or get 
knocked out himself. 

Really, that injured eye bothered Ben con- 
siderably, though Jimmy Clinch worked on it 
scientifically between every round. Thompson 
made it a target and kept it open, not a 
difficult feat as Ben was intent on laying him 
low, and, as Jerry whispered to me, Benny 
had no more defense than a habitual drunkard. 
By poking continually at the bad eye, Thomp- 
son took the second and third rounds and Ben 
took cruel and unusual punishment. In the 
fourth, Thompson was sent out to win, and 
really I got that terrible inning by hearsay. I 
just couldn’t watch this cruel assassination. 

‘How am I going?” Ben muttered to Jimmy 
Clinch during the merciful rest between the 
fourth and fifth rounds. ; 

“You’re three frames behind!” pants James. 
“We had this fight slipped to us on a plate in 
the first round and you had to kick the plate 
over.” 

“T’ll kick Thompson over in this one!” grins 
Ben. “I feel due!” 

Honestly, from then to the finish it was 
all Benny, with the tired and frightened 
Thompson either running backwards all over 


Don’t you think you. 


the ring, hanging on to his executioner like 
grim death, or reclining with his nose buried 
to the hilt in the canvas. Thompson tried 
every foul known to the pastime that invented 
them and a few he thought up personally on 
the spur of the moment. At first the referee 
warned him and then he just let matters take 
their course. 

In the ninth round, Ben chased Thompson 
from corner to corner, and really I think he 
must have hit this Airedale with everything 
but the referee’s watch, flooring him between 
six and eighteen times. It was as one-sided as 
a photograph and only the gong saved Thomp- 
son from taking a nice long nap. Ben was 
tired in the tenth and eased up, while Thomp- 
son, whose face looked as if he’d fallen out of a 
well, made a dying rally that brought cheers 
from his admirers. Just before the bell, Ben 
took a careless punch at him that drove him 
tottering half-way across the ring. 

Then, amid a dead silence, the referee pro- 
nounced this petting party a draw, completely 
disregarding the fact that Ben had won six 
of the ten rounds. Pete and Jerry had called 
the turn—the “educated money” had been 
saved! 

Ben was heart-broken at the decision and 
he wouldn’t cheer up, even though the news- 
paper men were unanimous in denouncing the 
referee and assuring Ben he won by several 
miles. Benjamin Warren wanted to knock out 
Half-Round Thompson and within a week he 
got his chance and that’s not another story, as 
Kipling says, it’s this one. 

There remained the last big sequence to be 
shot in ‘The Love Fool” before me and my 
friends shook the celluloid of Los Angeles 
from our heels and returned to the bustling 
port of New York. This was the scene where 
the daring smugglers landed their cargo on the 
coast, with beautiful Hazel still their captive. 
Mr. Daft set considerable store by this particu- 
lar action and elaborate preparations were 
made to insure its success. The company, 
about two hundred strong, counting extras, 
yes-men and principals, repaired to the beach 
above Santa Monica and our super-director 
got ready to function. As the cameras were 
being set up, Mr. Daft remarked to me that 
despite certain regrettable flaws in the composi- 
tion of Half-Round Thompson, he was cer- 
tainly devoted to his job in this picture, 
Thompson having spent the best part of the 
previous night rehearsing the extras under 
him in their duties. At this point, the schooner 
bearing the kidnapers and the captive Hazel 
appeared around a bend and cast anchor. 

While. city police kept back the curious 
crowds, Half-Round Thompson and his merry 
men rowed ashore with Hazel, who was realisti- 
cally disheveled and bound, tossed her roughly 
on the sands and returned to their ship. 
Standing on top of his limousine, Mr. Daft 
bellowed orders through his megaphone and 
Thompson’s desperadoes waded to the beach 


laden with wooden cases conspicuously marked | 


with well-known’ brands of whisky, gin, 
champagne and other Keeley cure antidotes. 
The cameras cranked merrily, the policemen 
bustled about keeping a clear space, Mr. 
Daft thundered, Hazel moaned and registered 
fear, agony, thirst, hunger and all-around 
helplessness. I recognized among Thompson’s 
smugglers the bootlegger who supplied the re- 
freshments at our house-warming, and really I 
was lost in admiration of Mr. Daft’s ability to 
get real types for his characters. 

Playing his part with his usual vim, Half- 
Round Thompson soon had Charteris maniacal 
by his manhandling of Hazel, before she was 
rescued per scenario. : 

The morning following the last scene In 
“The Love Fool,” Pete Kift phoned me the 
startling information that his accomplice, 
Jerry Murphy, was in a hospital. Peter was 
vague over the phone, so I rushed down to 
where Jerry was under glass and found him 
suffering from an overdose of alcohol. 
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“Cutey, ’at stuff give me religion this time!” 
breathes Jerry. “I’m through. I can’t cope 
with the brew no more and the hooch they’re 
puttin’ out these days hits too hard for me. 
When it comes to splittin’ a case of it with 3 

‘Where on earth did you get a case of 
whisky, Jerry?” I interrupted. ‘You told me 
you went broke betting Ben would knock out 
Thompson.” 

Jerry looked up at Pete and they exchanged 
a sheepish grin. ‘Go ahead, spill it!’ says 
Pete. “It’s too good to keep.” 








“Well,” says Jerry, “me and Pete nailed a | 
case of ’at whisky which Half-Round Thomp-. | 


son brought ashore yesterday—’at’s all!’ 

I looked at him blankly for an instant and 
then I clapped my hands together in thunder- 
struck comprehension. ‘There was _ real 
whisky in those cases they used for the pic- 
ture?” I gasped. 

“You tell ’em!” says Jerry. ‘This Half- 
Round Thompson’s nobody’s fool. He’s got 
more tricks than Houdini! When he ain’t 
box-fightin’ he’s in the films, and when he 
ain’t in the films he’s a bootlegger. Can you 
feature ’at baby: usin’ Hazel’s movie to land 
booze worth fifty grand, while a mob of innocent 
bulls not only look on but kept back the crowds? 
’At’s what I call art!” 

And so did I! 





Honestly, I felt a guilty admiration for | 
Half-Round Thompson’s devilish ingenuity, | 
but I was afraid Jerry and Pete would babble | 


this tale all over Hollywood and that if 
Thompson was caught he might involve Hazel. 
So I hurried to Mr. Daft and blurted out 
Half-Round Thompson’s prize-winning coup. 
Really, I thought the director was going to 
succumb to apoplexy. 

“By the toe of Will Hays!” 
roared. “If this story ever gets circulated, 


he finally | 


they’ll laugh me out of Hollywood. Madea | 


Patsy, a goat, by that fiendishly clever 
roughneck! What can I do?” 

I’d thought of a scheme on the way up to 
see him. “Suppose we go to the police and 
make a_clean breast of the whole affair,” I says, 
“then tell Thompson you’re going to retake 
that smuggling scene, get me? That he won’t 
be suspicious is a long chance, but if he isn’t, 
he may try to land another cargo and the 
revenue people can catch him red-handed.” 

Well, my dears, that’s just what happened. 
Mr. Daft arranged the same setting as Half- 
Round Thompson had worked in previously, 
giving him two weeks’ notice of the retake. 
That allowed the bootleggers ample time to load 
the schooner at a Mexican port and anchor 
off Santa Monica as before. Came the dawn 
and Thompson began unloading under the 
cranking cameras—this time without any film. 
The coppers let him land plenty of stuff and 
then swooped down on him and his astonished 
gang. In the struggle, Thompson broke 
away from his captors and ran on a bee-line 
to where Ben and me were excitedly watching 
from a studio car. Ben exclaimed in delight, 
buttoned his coat, stepped out, slammed the 
door and waited with a kind of murderously 
pleasant smile. Thompson pulled up with a 
weird oath almost on top of him and reached 
swiftly for his hip. I screamed loudly. Sock! 
It was no draw this time. Just one perfectly 
timed punch and Half-Round Thompson was 
on his back a total loss. The police were an 
hour thanking us and a pleasant time was had 
by all. Except Thompson! 

A week later we all boarded a train for the 
land of New York and I’d lost my name and 
my profession. I was no longer Gladys 
Murgatroyd, telephone operator; I was Mrs. 
Benjamin Warren, housewife. 

Be good! 

All of the humor and pep that have 

made Gladys Murgatroyd famous 

you will find in H. C. Witwer’s 
new (stories, laid in that museum 
of Human Nature and home of 

Laughs, a Beauty Parlor. They 

begin in an Early Issue. 
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Madam —Please accept 


a 7-day supply of this amazing new way 
of removing cleansing cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your “make-up” 
That will correct oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That ‘will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 





The ONLY way yet discovered 

that removes all dirt, grime and 

germ-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin 





ODERN beauty science has 

found a new way to remove 
cold cream... a different way from 
any you have ever known. 


It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it, and its ac- 
cumulation of dirt, entirely from your 
skin ... have never removed it in 
gentle safety to your skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day sup- 
ply will be given you without charge. 


What it is 


The name is KLEENEX ... a to- 
tally new kind of material developed 
in consultation with leading author- 
ities on skin care, solely for the re- 
moval of cleansing cream, 


It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 


It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. Contrasts the 
harshness of fibre and paper substi- 
tutes with a softness that you'll love. 


Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel; 24 times as any fibre or paper 
makeshift! 


Stops oily skins . . . Combats imper- 
fections . .. Lightens the skin 


On skin specialists’ advice women 


today are flocking to this new way. 


By removing ALL dirt and grime, 
it will give your skin a tone three or 
more shades whiter than before. 


Old methods fail in absor- 
bency; remove but part of the 
cream and grime—rub the rest 
back in. Thus your skin may 
seem several shades darker some- 
times than it really is. 


KLEENEX 











It corrects skin and nose oiliness. 
For they come from cold cream left 
in the skin. 


That’s why you must “powder” 
now so frequently—why, too, imper- 
fections often come. 


This new way corrects those con- 
ditions. One day’s use will prove its 
case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
wiil be sent to you without charge. 


Or ... obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. Put up in sheets 
as exquisitely as fine handkerchiefs. 
Costs only a few cents. 


Kleenex comes in dainty 

flat handkerchief boxes, to 
fit your dressing table 
drawer—in two sizes. 








Boudoir size, 
sheets 6x7 in. 35¢ 


Professional, 
sheets 9x 10 in. 65¢ 





7-Day Supply — FREE 


KLEENEX CO., Cl 
167 Quincy Street, Chicago, III. 
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Are Our Boys Soft? by Honoré Willste Morrow (ontinued from page 49) 


wagon, sick with the bloody flux; that the 
remnant of the caravan to which they had 
attached themselves was two days’ travel 
ahead. Carson told John to attach the oxen 
immediately and move forward all night, and 
as long the next day as his strength would per- 
mit, for a band of Sioux was on the war-path. 
Carson had just killed two of their scouts. 

Carson, after indicating that the marauding 
band was hiding in the distant canyon, de- 
voured hastily the plate of buffalo stew John 
offered him and was off. John was not too 
much impressed by the gray-eyed scout, for 
Carson had not yet passed into legend. 

We next pick the Sagers up at Soda Springs 
on the Bear River in what is now Eastern 
Idaho. An old woman, name unknown, pointed 
to the outfit as it crawled over the ugly, barren 
plain. From the swarm of children running be- 
side the wagon, the old woman thought it must 
be Sager’s Conestoga. There were a half-dozen 
families in this Soda Springs camp, one of the 
men being a veterinary., The old woman 
hoped that Mrs. Sager would give her a chance 
to earn her keep as hired help. So she walked 
out from the camp to meet the wagon. 

John was walking and carrying the baby, 
who was crying with long-drawn, weary sobs. 
Francis sat on the front seat with two of the 
little sisters; the others ran beside the team. 
John told the old woman that his mother had 
been too sick for two days to nurse the baby 
and that he couldn’t make the little thing 
drink cow’s milk. He refused to stop the wagon 
so that the old woman could see his father and 
mother because “the oxen would lie down on 
him.” He was irritable and very husky of 
voice. So the old woman kept pace with the 
dragging oxen. 

On the edge of the camp John halted the 
team and asked for the doctor. The veterinary 
climbed into the Sagers’ wagon. He was out 
again in a few moments. 

Both the Sagers were dead, he told the wait- 
ing crowd. John called the doctor a liar and 
tried to climb into the wagon, but was held 
back by a dozen pitying hands. 

The little caravan didn’t know what to do 
with the Sager orphans. Henry Sager had been 
a thrifty person, as had been his wife Naomi, so 
their outfit was a comfortable one. Under 
Henry’s management it would have proved 
adequate, probably, to carry the family to the 
Columbia. But under a week of John’s control, 
havoc had been played with the supply of staple 
food and whoever took the children on must 
face that shortage. There was no one in the 
caravan free to assume control but the old 
woman, and even to John’s tear-dimmed eyes 
it was plain that she was totally inadequate. 
But with everyone lending a kindly hand they 
made shift to reach Fort Hall. 

At Fort Hall cropped up a new idea. The 
factor in charge of the trading-post was trying 
to prevent American emigrants from entering 
the Columbia valley by deflecting them into 
California. Great Britain was beginning her 
final struggle to retain her hold on Oregon 
Territory. 

The members of the little caravan were worn 
and discouraged and terribly afraid of Indian 
massacre. The wagon-trail made by Whitman 
the year before seemed to their weary eyes 
practically impassable. And the British factor 
assured them that such was the case. The six 
families decided to go down into California. 

John Sager, squatting before the camp-fire 
without the walls of Fort Hall, listened without 
a word to the council of elders. His grief for 
his father and mother had merged into one 
immense desire. He wished to complete his 
father’s life for him. Ever since John could re- 
member, he had heard his father talk of mak- 
ing a great farm in the valley of the Columbia, 
of helping to keep the Oregon Territory for 
America. The boy heard with entire, though 
silent, negation the decision made to go into 
California. He was going to the Columbia to 
make a home for the remnant of the Sager 


family, and to help save Oregon for America. 

He had no intention of trying to take the 
wagon through. The oxen and the cow could 
carry the packs of food and bedding. Wagon 
and furniture could be left at Fort Hall until 
some happy day when he could return for 
them. He had learned from the old woman, 
he thought, how to feed the baby. Francis 
and the oldest sister were a real help. 

He stole back to the Conestoga in which his 
brother and sisters lay asleep. 

The next morning the old woman, who slept 
in her son’s wagon, found a scrawled-over 
piece of paper pinned to her dirty patchwork 
quilt. “I have taken the family back to the 
States with Kitt Carson. He is in a hurry. 
John Sager.” 

A long break here of several weeks while 
John and the rest of the children crept along 
the terrible valley of the Snake to Fort Boise. 
Whom they met, what transient traveling com- 
panions they had, the diaries do not say. We 
know a good deal about the condition of the 
country thereabouts. Narcissa Whitman, who 
came through in 1836 with a good pack outfit 
and under the protection of her remarkably 
efficient husband, found the Snake Valley the 
worst portion of her trip from the States. The 
Snake twists and writhes through a tremendous 
canyon that slashes southern Idaho from east 
to west. Barren plains, brutal mountains, ter- 
rible heat by day and chill by night, a pesti- 
lence of mosquitoes and fleas—a heart-breaking 
test for seasoned adults. 

And yet, one September afternoon there 
crept up to the gates of Fort Boise a boy hold- 
ing a baby about four months old in his arms. 
Except for ragged buckskin pants and still 
more ragged moccasins, the boy was naked. 
His sun-faded, sandy hair fell to his shoulders 
in tangled profusion. His eyes were startlingly 
blue in a face that seemed to be one enormous 
freckle. He was terribly thin. 

Fort Boise was a very meager, one-man 
affair. The factor in charge was inured to all 
sorts of hardships for himself and others. But 
when he saw John, he uttered an oath of 
shocked surprise and demanded explanations. 
John answered the questions hastily and then 
asked, with fierce eagerness, if there was a 
white woman in the fort. Something had to be 
done for the baby. She vomited everything 
she ate. The factor, with increasing horror in 
his eyes, looked down on the unsavory atom 
in the boy’s arms. There was no white woman 
at the fort. The factor suggested a nursing 
Indian mother. John declared that nothing 
could induce him to allow a squaw to be wet- 
nurse to the baby. Some one had warned him 
of the diseases the child would contract through 
such measures. 

At this point Francis drove up the pack-train 
and there at once disembarked such a rabble 
of wild, half-naked little girls as the Scotchman 
never had seen, even among Indians. He 
threw up his hands and ordered his half-breed 
cook to feed the youngsters until they were 
surfeited. He watched while they devoured 
the venison stew, gobbling and fighting like 
so many puppies. John stood aloof like a 
war-weary chieftain and chewed down a hunk 
of venison which he held.in one hand, support- 
ing the baby with the other. 

The factor, after long thought, suggested 
that John leave the baby and the two next 
sisters at the fort in care of a squaw while 
John, Francis and the two oldest girls in care 
of an Indian and his wife go on to the Whitman 
mission. The factor was sure that Doctor 
Whitman would come back at once and perhaps 
could save the baby’s life. 

John shook his head. Indian babies that 
could not get mother’s milk, he reminded the 
factor, all died, because Indians would not feed 
them cow or buffalo milk. Left to a squaw’s 
care the baby would not live until Doctor 
Whitman’s coming. The baby’s one chance, 


decided John, was to get through to the Whit- 
mans with all speed.. The factor assured John 


that the baby looked to him ready to die any 
minute, anyhow. John’s face flamed. He 
cursed the factor for a liar and then he began to 
sob, for the baby was John’s closest living link 
with his father and mother. 

The factor, embarrassed, asked the baby’s 
name. Francis, comfortably lathered with veni- 
son fat from ear to ear, replied that they, the 
children, had changed her name after their 
parents’ death. The new name was Henrietta 
Naomi, after their father and mother. 

The Scotch factor was a hard man, as his 
job required him to be. But this children’s 
crusade sort of thing was more than he could 
bear with his usual cold blood. He afterward 
set down his feelings in a letter to his mother. 

“T suppose my letters to you since I left 
home have contained many strange tales. But 
none that twisted me like this. They were a 
scourge to have about one, I assure you, but 
nothing could lessen the pathos of them. That 
lad John! Surely our Heavenly Father must 
have been moved by this lad’s vicarious father- 
hood! Not, you must understand, that he was 
a gentle guardian. He took no nonsense from 
any of them. When the girl of eight or nine 
dared protest against holding the baby, he 
handed the baby to his brother, jerked the sis- 
ter across his knees and clouted her until she 
begged to nurse young puling Henrietta. The 
strain had told on him. He was like young 
mothers I have seen. All nerves and unable 
to throw off the torture of responsibility. By 
Jove, he ruled me too, for I sent them on, after 
a night’s sleep, under the care of a pair of good 
Indians and fresh horses.” 

They may have been good Indians once. But 
evidently they regarded this job of guiding a 
miscellany of white papooses across the difficult 
Blue Mountains as beneath their dignity. A 
few days out they disappeared from the story, 
accompanied by the horses. 

We have few details of the crossing of the 
Grande Ronde and the Blue Mountains. The 
oldest sister, in a quarrel with Francis over 
whose turn it was to milk the wretched cow, 
slipped under a ponderously moving ox. The 
beast stepped on her and broke her leg. They 
must have been high in the mountains then and 
it must have been late September, for John 
used hard-packed snowballs to keep down the 
swelling. The baby was very low. John, wak- 
ing in a cold sweat at night, was sometimes 
not sure she was breathing at all. 

Then some stragglers from the old caravan 
who had not been seen by the Sagers since 
leaving Fort Laramie came upon John’s camp. 
They were as desolate and forlorn as the chil- 
dren, with scarcely strength left to kindle their 
evening fire. But they set Matilda’s leg in 
bark splints and invited John to join them. 

But slowly as they moved, he was too much 
handicapped to keep their pace and they finally 
left him to follow, promising to apprize the 
Whitmans of their coming. 

The starving oxen John was obliged to 
abandon in the fastnesses of the ranges. The 
cow, who still yielded a small quantity of milk 
for the baby, must come along even if he had 
to carry her! With little frosted feet, with 
festering sores on knees, buttocks and elbows, 
the penalty of dirt and emaciation, they began 
the last lap of the journey. 

They made five or six miles a day, huddling 
together at night under the lee of a rock or 
backed against a fallen tree. Fuel was plentiful 
and they kindled huge fires which helped to 
counteract the exhaustion of the day. 

A thousand times during the trip, even before 
the last awful barrier of the Blue Mountains 
had been reached, the younger children hud- 
dled together like stricken lambs’and shrieked 
that they would go no farther. 

John’s persistence in the face of this mental 
as well as physical defection seems quite un- 
believable. Yours and mine at thirteen are per- 
sistent in duty only to the degree that you and 
I are tireless in dragging and driving them. 
John Sager, all these many weeks after Henry 
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and Naomi had been left beneath the trail, 
was obeying the behest they never had given 
him and forcing the nestlings to obey it as well, 
in the face of impossible odds. 

Though it would have killed my heart, I 
wish I might have seen at least the last lap of 
that immortal journey. Though, after my 
many days with the diaries, I can see it as 
clearly this moment as if I had actually come 
upon them in those mountain fastnesses. 

They have topped the last crest and as they 
stand gazing into the vast valley to the west, 
the snow is blood-stained beneath their feet. 
Behind them, chaos of range and canyon, over 
which they have crept like infinitesimal snails. 
Before them, a wide, undulating brown plain 
cut by little streams like silver hairs, and by a 
wide black-and-silver ribbon that John thinks 
must be the Columbia. Beyond the streams 
and the river, more mountain ranges and, 
above these, beautiful as sentinel angels, three 
snow-capped peaks, flashing in the sun like 
signals from the Almighty to the little trem- 
bling band that watched them awe-struck. 

A moment to shiver, to gaze, to whimper, 
then John moves with fumbling feet down the 
mountainside. His legs are tied up in strips of 
buffalo hide. His long hair is bound back from 
his eyes by a twist of leather round his fore- 
head. On his back is the two-year-old sister. 
In his arms, Henrietta, motionless as death, 
wrapped in a wolfskin. 

Staggering back of John, the cow, her hoofs 
split to the quick, moaning as she moves. On 
her back, red-headed Catherine huddled under 
a bit of blanket which she shares with the five- 
year-old. Francis, his gray eyes dull with hun- 
ger and exertion, buckskin pants reduced to 
a mere clout, red-flannel shirt only a fluttering 
decoration across his chest, brings up the rear 
with the three-year-old. 

So, stumbling, rising, pausing, panting, but 
in a silence more tragic than weeping, they 
move down into the valley of the blest. 

Narcissa Whitman, when she wrote her 
mother about the children, said that she be- 
held them not without dismay as well as pity 
—-seven of them come to a household whose 
mistress already was worn with anxiety and 
overwork. 

They in their turn, clinging to one another, 
stood before the house staring at Narcissa as 
though they did not recognize her as a human 
being—she with her tall, madonna beauty. She 
gave a little cry and held out her arms toward 
the bundle in John’s arms. Her only child, a 
little girl of two, had been drowned in the 
waters of the Walla Walla a few years before. 
She groaned as she turned back the wolfskin 
and looked at what lay beneath. 

Doctor Whitman looked with her, while the 
six young derelicts waited in breathless silence. 
Doctor Whitman thought that perhaps the 
baby was still alive and Narcissa took her into 
the house and laid her in a warm bath while the 
doctor herded the others into an outbuilding 
and began the unsavory job of turning them 
into human children. 

All but John. He shook his head on receipt 
of the doctor’s order and followed Mrs. Whit- 
man into the house. Bathed, rubbed with 
warm oil, wrapped in soft wool, little Henrietta, 
lying on Narcissa’s knees, showed no sign of 
life save an uncertain warmth that appeared 
in her spider-like hands until Narcissa began 
to drop hot, diluted milk between the blue lips. 
After several moments of this the little throat 
contracted and a whimper, something less than 
a mouse squeak, came forth. 

At this sound, John dropped to the floor, 
wrapped his arms about Narcissa’s knees, 
laughed, groaned, then limped hurriedly from 
the room. 

All that night Narcissa sat with the baby 
on her knees. John, washed and in decent gar- 
ments, slept on a blanket on the floor beside 
her. The doctor dozed‘on a cot near at hand 
for any emergency. 

What thoughts passed through her mind 
that night we cannot know; nor what epic pity 
moved her heart, nor what sense of duty and 
fine fervor of love impelled her. Thoughts of 
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faithfully and nothing else. I didn’t take any med- 
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| her own drowned baby filled her heart to 
ov erflowing, we may be sure. But whatever 
|may have been the complex motive, she 
mentions casually the momentous decision she 
reached that night. 

| Toward dawn she roused the doctor and told 
| him that she wanted to keep the Sager children 

| at the mission. 

| And the doctor bowed to her decision. 

| The next morning Doctor and Mrs. Whitman 

linvited the little Sagers to become their 

| | adopted children. 

| And so the marvelous Odyssey came to 

| pause. 

| To pause, I say, for the hand of tragedy had 

| not yet finished with the Sager children. The 
baby lived and throve. John and Francis grew 
strong and helpful and had begun to plan their 

| own ranch on the Willamette when the fearful 
blow fell. 

On the 29th of October, 1847, the Cayuse 
| Indians rose at the Whitman mission and mas- 
sacred the doctor, his beautiful wife and twelve 


| other persons living at the mission. 
| The story of that crime is too poignant to 
| tell. Mention of it belongs here only because 


John and Francis were slaughtered by the red- 
The two youngest sisters died in 
captivity. Of what use, then, that glorious, 
that terrible journey over the Oregon trail? 
Aye, one wonders! 

I sit in my window in Maine, with the smell 
of the salt Atlantic in my face, the murmur of 
breakers and the roar of motors in my ears and 
ponder; for I am old enough to have learned 
that no event is without its purpose. 

The Almighty’s infinite foresight planned 
that journey for the children. But why? 

I consider again al! my gleanings from the 
diaries. Did one of the surviving Sagers wax 
great? Here again only a casual fragment. On 
the site of the mission, long years after, rose 
Whitman College, a fitting memorial to two 
great souls. In an issue of the college magazine 
I found an account of the dedication of a 
monument reared over the graves or the mas- 
sacre victims. At the exercises, a short speech 
was made by one of the survivors of the mas- 
sacre, a gray-haired woman who before her 
marriage was Catherine Sager. Of her con- 
tribution to the life of her community I know 
nothing. It is with John only I can deal. 

Who will erect a monument to him? 

Would it be possible to draw from his blood 
and iron that which shall make of my son and 
yours living monuments to his achievement? 
But how shall we go about it? Whence came 
his strength? From his father and mother? 
We cannot tell, because all that we know of 
them is that they were thrifty, ambitious and 
courageous. Evidently those qualities do not 
count for much as far as the making of young 
Johns goes, for you and I possess these qualities 
in greater or less degree, but our sons, at 
thirteen, are soft. 

What is it possible to put into our machine- 
softened lives that shall harden their muscles, 
mental as well as physical? 

The main essential that produced John Sager 
is gone from this country forever. There is no 
more vast territory demanding exploration, 
no more free land beyond the horizon, whisper- 
ing “Come and take me.” Suppose, for a 
moment, that it were still possible for our sons 
to add an empire to the United States, not by 
joining in a predatory war, but by the enchant- 
ing twin adventures of exploring and pioneer- 
ing. Could not this fact, even in their young 
boyhood, change their attitude toward life and 
their country? 

Love of country is like love of man for 
woman. It is real, it is fine, only in the degree 
that it is based on effort and sacrifice. 





It was the peculiar patriotism, the now lost 


| psychology of the generation in which he lived 


that produced John Sager, that gave him 
|strength to drag the nestlings ‘and himself 
|through the ghastly canyons of the Blue 
| Mountains. It was a generation in which 
| simple living made of family life a closer, finer 
| thing than we have now, because its members 
| were tied to one another by the need of mutual 


help. It was a generation that heard con- 
tinually that magic whisper, “Come and take 
me, for your family and for America.” For 
America! To have had the privilege of thrust- 
ing the blue horizon westward and farther 
westward, for America—to have been a builder 
and not a mere user of our nation—to have 
been a creator, not a mere consumer, of our 
greatness. Ah, how much greater was their op- 
portunity than ours! How much more privi- 
leged were their sons than ours! 

Not long ago I was making a study of boys’ 
schools and was much interested in a head 
master who put forth a new theory. Although 
most of the boys who attended the school were 
rich, they were obliged to earn their pocket- 
money by doing chores. One boy took care of 
a cow and sold the milk to the school, another 
kept chickens, another cut wood, et cetera. 
On its surface the idea was a good one. The 
head master had observed that boys who came 
from farms made on the average a greater suc- 
cess of life than boys reared in ease. He laid 
this fact to their training at home in hard 
labor. 

I agreed with his deduction, but not with his 
application of it. It was not, I believe, the 
chores of themselves that made fine boys. It 
was the need for the chores being done. The 
knowledge that the family welfare depended 
on their being done. Your rich boy, for a time, 
finds a sporting pleasure in doing the chores at 
school. But subconsciously he knows they 
are only make-believe. It’s just a game. The 
school doesn’t need his work, nor does his 
wealthy father. It’s artificial, it’s not life. The 
same comment could be made on our methods 
of teaching patriotism. We deal with phrases, 
not with reality. But what is the alternative? 

Corrupted by well being, America needs 
boys of John Sager’s quality as never before in 
her history. What can we do for the boy 
thirteen years of age that will fit him to fill that 
need? I do not know. 

I do know that our boy is not getting blood 
and iron. After all, we offered him a piffling, 
trifling summer for a husky like himself. He 
knows that the servants will build the fires 
if he does not. Tennis he can pick up if he 
desires. Mountain climbing? For what reason? 
He’s not going to find great adventure at the 
top. He is a highly organized and specialized 
engine, but the magic impulse to drive him is 
lacking. 

Perhaps we could help produce one part of 
it if we were not unwilling to make the sacri- 
fice. We could cease to live soft. We could 
do away with the servants and demand of our 
children that they help the home to function. 
But after all, so long as our income is sufficient 
for easier living, that too would smack of pose 
and artificiality. 

Even if we should make the sacrifice, where 
would we find the other half or two-thirds of 
the impulse? Our boy can never hear the call 
of the West. He never will be roused at dawn 
by the thrilling shout of the captain of the 
caravan: “Catch up! Catch up! Catch up!” 
He never will see the Rockies framed in the 
opening of his Conestoga wagon and tingle 
with the knowledge that if he and his fellows 
can reach the valleys in the blue beyond and 
there plow sufficient acreage, that acreage will 
belong forever to America. 

He can never know the joy of such toil as 
was John Sager’s, never carry so sweet a bur- 
den, drag so glorious a weight as did John, 
bringing the nestlings through the horrid glory 
of the ranges to the heaven of Narcissa 
Whitman’s arms. 

Surely one great purpose of that matchless 
journey must be to make us realize what price 
our children and the nation are paying for the 
hydroplane, the motor yacht and the auto- 
mobile that have turned the silence of this 
little village to furious noise. 

Surely such realization must make us pause, 
to view with anguished eyes the sinister trail 
of luxury over which our sons are moving; 
pause and wring futile hands. 

Perhaps that pause is fitting monument to a 
splendor that is dead. 
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Over the Top of the 


was that of the Bahadur Khan. He is a thin, 
wizened little Punjabee with a long white 
beard and blue glasses, but he is a good shikarry 
and a real sportsman. We all sat in a row on 
the piazza of his house. In the garden in front 
of us, a band consisting of flutes and drums 
played whining melodies that all seemed much 
From time to time dancers 
stepped out from the crowd of people who were 
watching, and danced for us. 

The first that did so were three old women. 
They wore the native perak, a heavy head- 
dress of turquoises sewed on cloth, which 
goes from a peak on the forehead more than 
half-way down the back. With it are worn 
wing-like pieces of black wool that extend 
out from the ears. The story is that long ago 
a queen of Ladakh had earache. She thought 
ear-mufflers would help her and had some of 
this type made. Hence the fashion. These 
old women did what to me was a very dreary 
dance. 

Then followed native men, who performed 
in much the same manner. The high lights, as 
far as I was concerned, were a sword-dance 
and a dance by a Kanjuti. The latter was a 
fine-looking, light-colored, aquiline-featured 
man, from that race of gallant fighters and 
stout mountaineers that inhabit the Hunza 
Pass. He danced with a snap and swagger 
entirely lacking in the others. 

Tea over, we adjourned to the polo field 
where a game was played in our honor. Here 
the Bahadur Khan showed in his proper colors. 
Good old sportsman that he was, he turned 
out in his riding clothes on a white Balkh stal- 
lion and played a good game, white beard, 
blue glasses and all. Beside him Abdullah 
Shah, the Aksakal, and his brother played. 
The sides were about five men apiece. I asked 
of what a team consisted and was told from 
four to eleven, so I judge that polo here is like 
the “shinny” of my youth—plastic, and not 
cramped too much with rules. 

For mounts they had everything from the 
Balkh stallion, which must have stood fifteen 
hands high, down to little mouse-like creatures 
which could have crawled under the average 
bed without much trouble. The players ranged 
from Abdullah Shah,»who played in his fez, to 
Mongol-looking Ladakhis with pigtails, whose 
loose robes flapped in the wind as they charged 
furiously up and down the field. The best 
player of the lot was the son of a local rajah. 
He rode a little sausage-shaped pony that 
galloped like the wind. 

At Leh, the Moravian Mission has long been 
established. Doctor and Mrs. Kunnick and 
Doctor and Mrs. Asboc are really fine examples 
of the practical missionary. Mrs. Kunnick, in 
particular, is the smooth-browed, cour- 
ageous, frontier type to which is due in large 
measure the credit for building our own 
country. 

While we were at Leh, George Cherrie con- 
tinued his collecting. Every morning at five 
he was off with his gun. He added many 
specimens to the birds he sent back from this 
point to the Field Museum. He shot a number 
of large blue rock-pigeons. They are very good 
to eat, soafter they were skinned they were given 
to Jemal Shah, our cook. 

Saturday, June sixth, both our parties 
started. Cherrie and Cutting, with the larger 
part of the caravan, went by the winter 
route where yaks could be used. Kermit 
and I set out for the Kardong Pass, where it 
was reported only coolies could travel. Ab- 
dullah Shah, the Aksakal, accompanied our 
party in order to help in arrangements beyond 
the pass. We rode about ten or twelve miles 
the first day, camping at the foot of the pass 
at a height of about 15,400 feet. The horses 
seemed to feel the altitude greatly, and we 
had to get off and lead them the last part of the 
way. It was very cold in the stony little 
nullah where we camped, and our- heavy 
sleeping-bags stood us in good stead. 

Next morning we were awake by one o'clock, 
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for that was the time the coolies were expected. 
It was cold, but a gorgeous moon was shining 
and the snow summits that surrounded us were 
solemn and austere. We waited in the cold. 
The coolies did not come. At last, at about 
five-thirty, we decided they were not coming 
and that we would have to try the ascent with 
yaks.- We gathered nine together and started 


as sunrise was flushing rose-pink a few of the | 


highest mountain peaks. We walked ahead: 
The shaggy black yaks lumbered behind. 

At last we reached the top, 17,800 feet in 
altitude, higher than either Kermit or I had 
ever been. The air was really thin and the work 
of climbing thoroughly winded me. From the 
top we looked down and watched those who 
were following us struggling along. Among the 
first to arrive was old Jemal Shah, the cook. 
In spite of his gray hair he can stand any 
amount of work. Following the men came the 
great yaks. How they made it, sinking belly- 
deep in the snow as they did at every other 
step, I do not see. 

As soon as the party had gathered on the 
crest we started the descent. For those on 
foot this was moderately easy, though it was 
over a small snow-covered glacier, but for the 
animals, carrying from 160 to 180 pounds 
apiece, it was very hard. 

Kermit and I felt no mountain-sickness 
when we were on the top of the pass. Curiously 
enough, however, we developed splitting head- 
aches when we stopped for a rest and something 
to eat at an altitude of about 16,000 feet. 
When we camped for the night at Kardong at 
a height of only 13,500 feet we really felt we 
were in the low countries. 

At Karthar we were met by Cherrie and 
Cutting, who had come through safely. At 
Taghar, one of the little villages at which we 
camped, we found a ruined palace on the hill 
back of the town: No one could tell us to whom 
it had belonged. Probably when the valley 
was more thoroughly populated some small 
rajah had his local seat there. 

Near Panamik there are hot mineral springs 
where we got a bath. The natives have a 
double mud bath-house which they use—I 
am inclined to believe—not so much for clean- 
liness as because they say the springs have 
medicinal properties. Farther up on the hill- 
side there is a little open basin in which we 
bathed. The mineral, I think, is soda. The 
bath was a great luxury, for it was the first 
hot water we had had for about four weeks. 

At Panamik we were to make the final ar- 
rangements for ponies. On our arrival we 
went into the usual Eastern conference, the 
principals of which were Kermit and I, Abdul- 
lah Shah, our shikarries, and an amusing old 
rascal called “Shartan,” who owned the 
ponies. As usual “there was a lion in the 
way,’ and our plans seemed impossible. 
However, in some inexplicable fashion, at the 
end of the second day the yaks “which could 
not be brought in from the hills for eight 
days” were there. The ponies necessary for 
the balance of the caravan were to be produced 
in another couple of days, and Kermit and I 
started ahead for two days’ burrhel shooting. 

The burrhel is a member of the sheep family 
and lives in the high mountains. He is a little 
larger than a donkey. His color is fawn and 
white, except in the cases of old males, who 
have a strong tinge of black. For anyone 
whose eyes are not trained he is exceedingly 
difficult to see, for he blends in with the brown 
rock and dirt on his native mountainside. 

Sometimes we hunted together, sometimes 
we hunted separately. We each had a native 
in addition to our regular shikarry. These 
natives were real “jungli wallas,” mountain- 
men, bred and born in the high Himalayas. 
They were as tough as old leather. They had 
eyesight that would shame a telescope. Their 
clothes were voluminous folds of drab home- 
spun. They ate a curious grain compound. 
Their skin, garments and food were all of 
varying shades of brown. 
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For the first day’s hunt we drew a blank, 
though we saw quite a number of burrhel. 
This was due to a combination of long ranges 
and mediocre shooting on our part. 

The second day we started, each in a different 
direction, with our men. All day I toiled up 
steep slopes, sometimes slipping on slide rock, 
sometimes u.oundering in snow. From time 
to time we saw burrhel, but there were either 
no large males or we could not get close to 
|them. At last, about six, I came back to camp 
| pretty tired. It is one thing to walk all day 
on the level, and another to climb hills at a 
height of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet where 
each breath is 2 zasp. 

I had not been sitting down more than half 
an hour when the shikarry ran up to say that 
he had just sighted, through the telescope, a 
herd of burrhel with some good rams near the 
top of a neighboring nullah. We started at 
once. Qn the way it we sage up Kermit, 
who was just comin, in. Then the ascent be- 
gan. It was now nearly dark, so we could 
lose no time. I must have sounded like a 
grampus. At last we topped the ridge behind 
which the animals were feeding, waiting a 
moment to catch our breath, and then ‘ad- 
vanced. As we reached the last boulders we 
saw them, a flock of eight rams, about one 
hundred yards away. We picked our animals 
at once and fired. 

For a few seconds they were dazed, and 
milled around. Then they made off. Those 
few seconds gave us an additional opportunity, 
and two rams dropped dead. Another, badly 
wounded, made off slowly. It was too dark 
to follow him then, but Kermit got him the 
next morning. We made our way back slowly 
down the mountain in the dark, slipping every 
few steps, but satisfied with the evening’s 
work. We got to camp at nine, had some hot 
cocoa which warmed us, and then slept like 
logs. As so often happens, it was the eleventh- 
hour effort that got the game. 

As Cherrie, Cutting and the balance of the 
ponies had joined us, we started for the Sassar 
Pass next day. This route has been used 
through the ages, and yet it is one of the most 
dangerous. It is difficult for the average 
person to realize the heights of these moun- 
tains. For example, the Sassar Pass at its 
low part is a good deal as if you piled up 
two mountains together. What might be 
an easy climb at 10,000 feet, at 17,000 sets 
your heart beating like a trip-hammer and your 
lungs gasping for air. At night it is very 
difficult to sleep. You wake every few minutes 
gasping for breath and feeling as if you had 
been long under water. 

The severity of the journey is mutely wit- 
nessed by the bones of the dead pack-animals 
At Brangza Sassar, 
They are 
scattered and gnawed by the gray wolves of 
the mountains, which, with the snow-leopard 
and the birds of prey, are the only beneficiaries. 
Of the five great passes on this route, the Sassar 
is generally considered the worst. 

After a hard day’s march over glacial streams 
half covered with ice, and through snow-drifts 
pushed clear across the valley, we came to our 
camp at the head of the Sassar glacier. The 
glacier itself bounded our bivouac so closely 
on two sides that you could hit it with a stone. 
We were in a natural ice-box. On the other 
sides rose the snow-covered mountains through 
which we had come by a narrow defile. Early 
in the afternoon the ‘sunshine left us, for we 
were in a pocket, and an icy breath from the 
glacier sent the thermometer below freezing. 
With all, it was very beautiful; the sun stil! 
shone on the encircling peaks whose “silence 
pinnacles of ancient snow stood sunset flushed.” 

We pitched no tents that night, but rolled 
up in our sleeping-bags. The ponies and yaks 
were kept close together, each beside his load. 








| A few small dung fires glowed, over which the 
| men cooked their tea. 


There was little sleep 
for any of us, as the altitude prevented it. 

At about three-thirty the camp was astir in 
earnest. At the first light, four-thirty, we were 


-under way, for if the sun once thawed the 


snow-fields on the glacier we would never get 
over. In the first faint gray light we stood and 
watched the animals, small black dots, climb 
laboriously up the trail to the top of the 
glacier. Kermit and I brought up the rear. 

At last our train, consisting at this time of 
about one hundred animals, reached the top. 
Some fell and had to be set on their feet again, 
but we had no casualties. Most of them, 
however, suffered from the height and had to 
go slowly. At these heights the ponies should 
bleed at the nose. If they do not, the men 
pierce the nostril with a sharp bodkin-like 
instrument that they carry. 

On top was a gently rounded snow-field over 
which we got without much trouble. Once 
we had to climb down and up again where a 
fissure had separated the ice-field. Here a 
small black pony fell and could not rise. He 
carried no pack. He died simply from the 
height and was the only casualty of the day, 
Until seven-thirty we rode down a gradually 
descending snow slope, until we dropped to a 
reasonably good trail in the valley, and the 
glacier was past. We had played in extraordi- 
nary good luck. The weather had been fine 
throughout, but we got through none too soon. 
As the tail of our caravan left the ice a bitter 
wind arose, snow fell and a miniature blizzard 
raged. The camp site lay only a few miles down 
the valley. When we sat down to a hot break- 
fast at nine we were very happy to know that 
the Sassar was behind us and our caravan safe. 

Next day we sent back the yaks we had used 
over the pass and started up the Shyok River 
with our permanent train, slightly over sixty 
animals. The danger anticipated here was 
deep water. We had to ford some five times 
during the day. The first ford was girth-deep, 
but the ponies took it in fine shape and all came 
through. Fezildin, who had charge of the dogs, 
dragged one across by the collar. After some 
hesitation the other three, led by Raleigh, the 
black hound from Mississippi who is unusually 
stout of heart, plunged in and swam over. 

Then we headed for the next and worse 
ford. There was much protest from some of 
the pony men, but Rahima Loon and the 
Yarkandi helped to still it. We told them we 
would follow our usual policy. We would go 
and look at the ford. If it were impossible we 
would not try it. This ford is around a jutting 
shoulder of rock, and not across the river. 

When we got there it ldoked bad. The water 
was swirling down in a yellow torrent. Even 
Rahima said “bura pani.” The Yarkandi, 
however, said he thought it could be done. 
He got on a horse and tried it. It was just 
passable and no more. We directed that the 
horses should be led over by ones and twos. 
The men rolled up their dun-colored clothes 
to the waist and plunged in, towing the horses 
behind them. The water was icy, but neither 
horses nor men seemed to mind it. In an hour 
they were all safely through. 

We passed the next fords without difficulty. 
When the final ford which the men had feared 
was past there was general rejoicing. We 
turned a bend, and saw the Remo glacier 
stretched across the entire valley. We halted 
and camped on the spot. All afternoon Kermit 
and I, accompanied by some of the men, tried 
to find a way across. We climbed interminably 
over slippery chunks of ice incrusted with 
gravel and slime. Every little while there would 
come a hollow crash and some great slab of 
ice would thunder down. It was not pleasant, 
and regretfully we had to conclude that we 
could not pass. 

This decided, there was but one course open 
to us, and that was to return as rapidly as 
possible and attempt the other and longer 
route. Speed was essential as the river was 
rising daily. Moreover, the whole matter had 
another and more serious aspect, namely, the 
ponies. Baggage animals are strictly rationed, 
for all provender has to be carried, and they 
lose their strength very quickly in the high 
altitudes. Therefore, this mischance would 
unquestionably cost us ponies. 

In order to take advantage of the low period 
in the stream before the sun melts the snow 
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and ice, we started very early. One by one the 
chill waters of the fords were safely negotiated. 
After the last we met two men who were part 
of the first caravan of the year from Yarkand, 
just as we were the first people to attempt the 
crossing from Leh. They told us they had had 
a bad time. Like us, they had tried the route 
down the Shyok River, only to be stopped by 
the same glacier. They had stayed there 
four days trying to force a way through, with- 
out success. As a result one man and eleven 
animals had died, and they had been forced to 
eat horse-flesh. They told us, however, that 
the Karakoram Pass was in good shape. 

We pushed on as rapidly as possible and 
during the next few days passed the Depsang 
plain, a bit of barren rolling country, 18,000 
feet high in places. A bitter cold wind swept 
ovet it continuously. At last we reached 
Daulat Beguldi, the point from which the 
Karakoram Pass is usually made. Our ponies 
had suffered considerably; six more had died. 
As a result we decided to turn some of the rid- 
ing animals into pack ponies to take their 
places and to relieve those who were weakening. 
Accordingly, we grouped in pairs the men who 
had been mounted, and assigned one horse 
to each pair. Kermit and I had one horse be- 
tween us, and so on. 

The approach to the Karakoram was up a 
long stretch of gradually rising shale-covered 
valley. On both sides the trail was lined with 
the bodies of dead pack-animals. There were 
camels, their padded feet sticking stiffly out 
and patches of skin with brown hair on it 
clinging to the bones. There were ponies and 
donkeys in grotesque and hideous positions. 
There were countless whitened and disassoci- 
ated skulls and bones. Overhead three great 
lammergeiers sailed. Around on rocks were 
perched coal-black ravens that eyed our 
caravan with sinister intent. The tracks of 
wolves were everywhere. 

Suydam Cutting did splendidly. He packed 
his camera on a donkey and scrambled and 
pushed his way up ahead of the train. The 
pass is. 18,600-feet high, and scrambling at 
that height requires both stamina and courage. 
From the top he took pictures of all as they 
came up. 

On the last steep ascent to the crest of the 
pass a pack pony fell off the trail, which 
brought the number of animals lost to eight. 
About two o’clock the last of the caravan 
reached the top and started down the long 
gradual slope to the north. “The King of 
Passes,”’ as one of the shikarries put it, was 
behind us. 

On the Depsang plain, beyond the Kara- 
koram Pass, the Tibetan antelope ranges. 
This is a graceful animal about the size of 
our own prongbuck that used to range the 
plains of our West in millions. It is fawn- 
colored, darker on the back and almost white 
underneath. The male has beautiful tapering 
horns, often suggesting a lyre in shape. During 
three or four days we were constantly seeing 
them as we marched along. Kermit and I 
shot a group for the Museum. We each got 
a good buck. Not only are they very pretty 
to look at, but, in addition, they are good to 
eat, which is a real recommendation on a trek 
such as ours. The shooting has to be done at 
long ranges, for they live where there is no 
cover and but little chance of a stalk. At 
least two of the animals we got were more than 
three hundred yards away when hit. 

The fourth of the five great passes, the Suget, 
we made quite easily during a twenty-six-mile 
march. The map we used gives it as 17,610 
feet high, but our aneroid made it 18,200 feet, 
and I am inclined to believe our instrument. 
All through the country in which we are travel- 
ing there are areas marked “unexplored” on 
the map. Even the parts that are marked are 
often inaccurate. Time and again the men 
with us have given different names for: the 
places and refused to recognize those on the 
map. By far the largest proportion of names 
on the map, which to the uninitiate would 
mean towns, represent nothing but a few 
charred rocks where caravans stop. These 


points, of course, have never been inhabited. 

At the end of our march over the Suget we 
came to grass. It was the first real grass we 
had seen for nearly nine days. Of course it 
was splendid for the horses. I have rarely 
seen anything that seemed prettier to me than 
that little stretch of green. All the animals 
were turned out to graze during the evening. 
Here we felt the first effects of the wolf signs 
we had been seeing all along. There were three 
solemn-looking little donkeys with our train. 
During the night one of these was killed and 
partly eaten by wolves within less than one 
hundred yards of our camp. None of us heard 
asound. The next day as we walked down the 
valley we found it scored, not only with the 
tracks of wolves but with those of snow-leopard 
also. 

In spite of the fact that it was very small 
and rocky and would be considered in the 
United States as almost barren, this valley 
seemed to us “‘fair as the garden of the Lord.” 
We had spent nine days in almost total desola- 
tion, where the brown rocky stretches were 
relieved only by patches of snow. The green 
grass and the tiny sweet-scented spring flowers 
seemed to us like a drink of cold water after a 
long hot march. 

The following day, after a short march, we 
came to Suget Karanle. It is a square, 
covering perhaps an acre of ground, surrounded 
by a mud and stone wall with a rampart on 
top. Inside is a little hut where the Chinese 
customs are during the summer months. We 
were too early for them, and there was no one 
at the post. We sent out men to the Kirghiz 
beys in order to get some camels to help us 
over the fords, for the Karakash River was 
deep. We also needed yaks to assist us over 
the last big pass, for our ponies were tired. 
We armed each man with a note in English, 


which the beys could not read, and splendid- 


credentials in Chinese with a gold seal and 
ribbons given us by the Museum, which the 
beys could not read either. In a short time a 
couple of Kirghiz turned up. They were light- 
colored, wild-looking men who rode camels. 

These were the first natives of the country 
we had seen since we left Panamik. For nearly 
two weeks we had been traveling through a 
great stretch of wilderness and mighty moun- 
tain fastnesses, which are No Man’s Land 
in every sense of the term. 

For the next two days we worked down the 
Karakash River. We struck one really bad 
ford. It was on a swift-flowing tributary 
of the Karakash. As usual, it was Kadi, the 
Yarkandi, who attempted it first. Kermit 
and I followed right after him, for we felt that 
once we were on the other side no argument 
was possible—the caravan had to follow. 
We were right, for as we stood on the far shore 
we could see the men stripping in preparation. 
Then came the usual shouts and in they all 
plunged. 

At the end of the second day we came to a 
ford before which even stout-hearted Kadi 
quailed. The water was rough, swift and 
breast-high. We had to turn aside and go 
over a mountain ridge instead. Cutting and 
Kermit and I scrambled over the edge of 
the cliff and waited. It took the train two 
hours and a half to do about haif a mile map- 
distance. Cherrie, who was with them, said 
that in all the thirty-eight expeditions he had 
made he had never seen pack-animals get over 
so bad a trail. One mule turned five somer- 
saults and got up unhurt. 

We camped at Ali-Nazar Kurgan. The town 
consists of one Kirghiz family, composed of 
two men and two women. The women were 
rather pretty, and not at all shy. They were 
dressed in pink, a rather grimy pink, and wore 
huge head-dresses sha like grenadiers’ 
busbies. They lived in two miserable little 
caves hollowed out of the dried earth of the 
hillside. Near-by were a few tombs. 

This day’s march brought us to our last 
pass in the Himalayas. During the entire 
march from Leh, Cherrie collected wherever 
opportunity afforded. At Panamik, where he 
stopped for four days, he had obtained not 
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only a number of birds, but also two different 
kinds of rabbits, some mice, and a shrew 
which he trapped. This shrew, I believe, 
will prove a new species. 

The birds were moderately numerous until 
we reached the high altitudes, where there 
were practically nothing but birds of prey. 
Our constant companions from the valley of the 
Sind were a sparrow resembling the English 
sparrow, a black and rusty brown warbler, 
the blue rock-pigeon, and the chukor partridge. 
All of these disappeared shortly after we 
reached the Depsang plain. The last two 
reappeared shortly after the Karakoram Pass. 
The dividing barriers, as far as bird life is 
concerned, I should call the Zoji and Kara- 
koram Passes. . 

Just before we reached the Depsang plain, 
we came on a small salt lake in a hollow. On it 
were at least a dozen ducks. We had no shot- 
guns, so we could not collect any specimens, 
but we saw them clearly. Their predominating 
color was light brown, and they were large 
birds. A day later, while riding down a barren 
little mountain stream, Kermit and I flushed 
five geese. 

After a good night’s sleep we got up early 
and roused the camp for the march on the 
last pass, the Sanju. This pass, though lower 
than the others, seemed more dreaded by our 
men. It was very difficult to get definite infor- 
mation about it. There were apparently two 
trails, one very bad on account of a glacier, 
and the other almost invariably closed at this 
time of year. Our ponies were all pretty well 
done up. The grain brought for them by their 
drivers had given out a couple of days before, 
and there, was nothing for them but grass. 
We knew they could not get us over. We had, 
therefore, sent a couple of Kirghiz ahead with 
fifty rupees, to hire fifty yaks to meet us at the 


This 


| would have settled our worries had we been 





at all sure the yaks would materialize, but, as 
Rahima Loon remarked when discussing it: 
“Who knows? I give yesterday a Kirghiz 
four anna to get milk. He get the four anna; 
I no get the milk.” 

Fox four hours we marched up a rocky valley, 
rising nearly four thousand feet. Suddenly, 
on turning a bend, we saw the yaks before us. 
There they were, all fifty of them, standing 
in a group with their drivers. A thoroughly 
welcome sight, for already four ponies had 
given out. In addition to the men there was 
one woman sitting on the hillside. She was 
evidently the wife of the chief and had come 
merely “‘for to admire and for to see.” After 
looking us all over, she mounted a pony and 
galloped away. 

As rapidly as we could we shifted loads and 
turned to the pass. Fortune favored us and 
we found the better of the two trails open, 
a fact that convinced our men that we were 
under some special providence, as it had not 
been open this early for fifteen years. Even 
though better, it was none too good, for it was 
slide rock and gravel and rose 2,500 feet in a 


green hills. 


little over two miles. There was, of course, 
no question of riding ponies. Cherrie rode a 
yak—the rest of us walked. Kermit and [ 
were by this time thoroughly toughened and 
acclimated to the altitudes, so we went on 
ahead and waited on the crest for the rest. 

Again I wish to pay tribute to the yaks. 
They pushed unfalteringly up that hill, carry- 
ing 150 pounds or more. At times the slope was 
at least forty-five degrees. Their tongues hung 
out and their breathing sounded like the 
exhaust-valve of a steam-engine, but on they 
went until one by one they heaved themselves 
over the last rock and reached the top. 

There was a gorgeous view. The mountains 
on either side were mist-cloaked, and their out- 
lines blurred and softened. Below, zigzagging 
upward, was the train of more than a hundred 
animals, and the voices of the drivers, as 
they shouted, came faintly to us on the 
wind. 

When the train was well up we turned to the 
descent. After a short distance the mist rolled 
away and we saw spread beneath us rolling 
On them were black dots. | As 
we got closer we saw they were flocks of yaks 
and goats feeding. There were many varieties 
of bright-colored flowers. Marmots whistled 
at us from their holes. 

As we rounded a hill we saw some clustered 
yurts with a group of Kirghiz around them. A 
yurt is a circular hut with perpendicular walls 
and a dome roof. Its framework of wood is 
covered with felt. We went to the principal 
one where they were expecting us. Inside 
there was a fire burning in the center, over 
which an old woman and two younger ones 
were preparing a sort of cruller. Beside it tea 
was stewing in the usual black-incrusted, 
pitcher-like copper vessels. The women were 
dressed in bright colors and had long ribbons 
hanging down their backs from head-dresses. 
The room was clean. Around the walls were 
bridles, cooking utensils, and a gun with an an- 
telope-horn rest to be used in firing. In the 
corner stood a great churn. 

We seated ourselves on bright-colored woolen 
blankets and were served tea, crullers and 
some excellent curds. I felt as if I were in the 
time of Abraham. In a short time the caravan 
came in safely, as far as the men and baggage 
were concerned, but the last pull had been too 
severe for the ponies. This brought the num- 
ber of animals lost to thirteen on our twenty- 
five day climb over the Himalayas. We had 
much for which to be thankful. We had met 
hardly a person who had believed it was possi- 
ble for us to make the journey so early in the 
season. I do not know of any European 
expedition which has done so. Then there were 
times when a change in weather or a rise of a 
few inches in a river would have faced us with 
a very serious situation. As it was, the Sanju 
Pass was closed by snow the day after we 
went over it. 

We had crossed the ‘‘everlasting hills” and 
were now on the way down to the plains of 
Turkestan. 


Continuing this modern story of exploration and adventure, Kermit 
Roosevelt in February takes up the enthralling account of the 
Expedition’s search for rare specimens of the game of Central Asia 





Padlocked by Rex Beach (Continued from page 63) 


The man shrugged. ‘Nobody,’ he said. 

Mrs. Alcott smiled. ‘‘That is evident. 
Meeting her here alone with you would argue 
as much.”” When Hermann said nothing she 
persevered, ‘If you won't tell me who she is— 
if anybody—then pray tell me what she is—if 
anything.” 

““A new discovery. She sings.” 

“Of course. They have to .sing, for their 
suppers, when they know you. I can’t re- 
member hearing her ee 

“You wouldn’t. She sings in a cabaret.” 

“Oh—I see! And you’ve promised to put her 
in a show, or in opera perhaps.” The speaker 
laughed softly. 





“T have.” Hermann watched Edith as she 
hung upon some remark of Carthwaite’s; her 
uplifted face was flushed, her lips were parted 
eagerly. ‘“‘And what’s more, I think I will.” 

Mrs. Alcott’s expression altered. ‘Then she 
really has a voice?” 

“T believe so. But she’s rather a disappoint- 
ment so far. I offered to establish her in an 
apartment and engage a teacher at my expense 
but she wouldn’t have it. She’s going to sing 
for Lorelli in the hope that he’ll like her voice 
enough to take her as a protégée. Of course he 
will.” 

“Naturally—if you ask him.” The speaker’s 
eyes followed Hermann’s and she studied the 
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stranger with even deeper interest than here- 
tofore. At length, she said: ‘Time is telling 
on you, my dear. They grow constantly 
younger and more unsophisticated. It’s your 
only sign of—decay.” 

Hermann stirred; annoyance flickered across 
his face. ‘Don’t try to be smart, Lois. So 
many beautiful women make that mistake. Of 
course I’m growing old. So are you. That’s 
why I knew you’d dislike her.” 

“J haven’t made up my mind yet, 
whether——” 

“Oh, yes, you have! Now then, I can afford 
to gratify my likes, no matter how extrava- 
gant, whereas you can’t afford to humor your 
dislikes, however reasonable. And so—— 
She’s a country girl and full of provincial ideas; 
it will do her good to go about with you, there- 
fore I shall expect you to take her around and 
even to make a third, now and then.” 

“Chaperon you and her?” 

“Exactly. And entertain her.” 

Mrs. Alcott’s smile stiffened; she lowered her 
lids; her voice hardened: “Really, you expect 
too much. You forget yourself.” 

Hermann turned his head and stared at the 
speaker, a jade-green stare that was menacing. 
It was a moment before he spoke: “I never 
forget myself. I forget others; enemies, 
friends, women—especially women—but never 
myself. Who knows that better than you? .. . 
I shall expect you to go out of your way to be 
nicer to this girl than you have ever been to 
anybody. 

it was ‘Mrs. Alcott’s turn to Pause; when she 
spoke it was in a strangling voice. “Very well! 
The sooner it will be over. But—why ask me 
to shed respectability upon an affair so com- 
monplace? Inside of a week, she’ll be boasting 
about it to the contortionist, the sword 
swallower and the other freaks in that caba- 
ret. What ails you? Is this—some senile 
whim?” 

“Since when have you learned to ask 
questions? . . . Nicer than you’ve ever been 
to anybody, understand? And if you convey 
to her a suspicion of the truth about yourself, 
us—I’ll discover it.” There was a baleful 
light in those eyes which were ordinarily so 
expressionless. ‘‘Now, if you’ll take Carth- 
waite and his women on your hands I'd like 
to talk to her. I get a great kick out of it.” 


Jesse Hermann made good his word. He 
arranged with Paul Lorelli to try Edith’s voice 
and to her great delight the latter pronounced 
it worthy of his attention. Accordingly she 
at once began work under him. Meanwhile, 
Hermann’s friendly interest continued, nay 
more than that, it grew and there came a time, 
before long, when she began to feel a vague 
embarrassment at his attentions. She was too 
busy to see much of him, but sheaves of long- 
stemmed roses, enormous baskets of hothouse 
fruits and imported eatables like Egyptian 
quail, English heath-grouse and the like were 
always coming to her and they were suffi- 
ciently out of place in a ten-dollar-a-week 
Toom to cause comment. 

Then, too, the use of any one of his cars was 
hers at any hour. How to avoid these atten- 
tions without giving offense she did not 
know; the man was so frank and so casual 
about what he did and he was so charming 
whenever she saw him. The more she pro- 
tested, the more he laughed and the more he 
did for her. Always he made plain his pleasure 
in her company and his regret at seeing so 
little of her, but, after her first positive refusal 
to accept actual financial help from his hands, 
he never again referred to the subject. 

He had a pleasant way of deferring to other 
people’s wishes which was intensely flattering 
to a girl in Edith’s modest position. She could 
never forget his importance, his power; to 
realize that such a man was concerned in her 
progress and that she exercised a real influence 
over him was indeed thrilling. 

Occasionally they dined together, always in 
some public place and always in company with 
Mrs. Alcott or some of his other friends. 
These people, too, made it plain by the way 


they treated her that Jesse Hermann’s friend- 
ship had invested her with an importance 
quite unique. It was an anomalous situation 
and it might have been extremely embarrassing 
had not Edith met it with complete frankness, 
nor is it likely that she could have carried it 
off except for her good breeding and simplicity. 

Sometimes she went to Hermann’s home and 
read to him. At such times they were alone, 
of course, but his peculiar sensitiveness to 
voices was not in the least put on and the 
satisfaction he derived from listening to hers 
was extraordinary. It gave him an exotic 
pleasure ‘akin to his enjoyment of harmonious 
music; it rested and refreshed him magically. 
His gratitude was extravagant; he made her 
feel that she had done a gracious and a generous 
thing and that he was her lasting debtor. 

On such occasions they would have tea 
together and sometimes, when he was not too 
tired, he would talk. Then, indeed, the girl 
had a treat, for Hermann possessed the magic 
of words. To begin with he was well read: 
he had an astonishing memory and a sur- 
prising familiarity with all that was best in 
his library. He could talk with authority and 
with grace upon a thousand intellectual sub- 
jects, or he could be the pithy, cynical man of 
affairs. He had traveled; the worlds of society, 
of fiance, of opera, even the regions back 
stage, were familiar to him and such a man 
could not fail to be interesting. 

He told Edith stories which she knew very 
well had never been told before; he reposed 
confidences in her of which she could have 
taken advantage. While it was a real adven- 
ture to become acquainted with a man like 
this she realized that that was precisely what 
he was doing with her. He was appraising 
her, weighing her, testing her, and the process 
fascinated him. 

Most girls would have been tempted to profit 
from a situation like this, but Edith did not. 
Her sole reward came from a comfortable feel- 
ing of security in the present and a rosy 
optimism as to the future. 

That satisfaction was somewhat lessened 
one day when, as the result of a summer cold, 
her voice failed her and Lorelli positively for- 
bade her to use it for two weeks. She had been 
living up to her salary so closely that to exist 
even a fortnight without any income was a 
serious matter, but to Hermann her misfortune 
came as a piece of good luck to him. 

“You need a rest and a complete change,” 
he declared, “and so do I. Lorelli recom- 
mends a couple of weeks of salt air, so I’ve 
ordered my yacht prepared for a cruise.” 

Edith began an astonished protest, but he 
said firmly: “No arguments, my dear. Re- 
member those dreams about the wicked 
magician? Well, you’ve been changed into a 
croaking frog. I didn’t do it but I can bring 
back your voice—our voice. Only the other 
night Lois Alcott was complaining that T had 
promised her a cruise. She shall have it.” 
The Hermann smile mysteriously illuminated 
his grim countenance. “I know you're a prim 
young person so I shan’t offer the yacht to 
you nor ask you to be my guest; I shall turn 
it over to Lois and she'll get up a little party 
of four or five. She’ll invite you and I shall 
hint for an invitation myself.” 

“Really, Mr. Hermann, I must decline,” 
Edith murmured. 

“To be sure. You'd prefer to stay here and 
breathe smoke and motor gas, and try your 
voice every day just to see how it’s getting 
along. But you shan’t do it. I own a block 
of stock in that talent of yours and I propose 
to see that the minority interests are protected 
even if it means a receiv*rship. You can’t 
carry on any secret vocalizing aboard. ship, 
and at the first scale you'll be put in irons. 
Seriously, you owe it to yourself, If you would 
feel easier I won’t go.’ 

Naturally, Edith could admit no such feeling; 
again she protested, tried to refuse, offered 
excuses. Hermann was deaf to all. She said, 
finally: “You—are an extraordinary man. 


- Don’t you see how hard I’m trying to keep 


down my debt to you?” 
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“Piffle! There isn’t any. Don’t you under- 
stand? I’m—let me use a hackneyed phrase— 
I’m old enough to be your father. Yes, and 
I’m lonely, jaded, bored to death. You amuse 
and interest me. If you wonder at that in- 
terest try to understand it’s the voice I love, 
not the singer.” 

The matter was not quite so easily settled 
as this but Hermann knew pretty well how to 
have his way when he tried and already 
Edith was so deeply in his debt that she could 
not disregard the obligation; moreover, she 
had been made to believe that her talent was 
indeed a thing apart from herself, a precious 
thing put in her trust. As usual, the man had 
his way. 

Later, when he phoned to Mrs. Alcott his 
invitation took the form of a curt, businesslike 
command. Evidently she knew nothing what- 
ever about the proposed cruise, for he laid 
out his plan in detail. ‘Those Carthwaite 
people are all the guests we’ll need,”’ he told 
her. “They’re not well acquainted over here; 
he’s stupid and the women will behave them- 
selves. They’ll do finely.” 

“Tt promises to be a dull party, doesn’t it?” 

“For you, no doubt. But you'll enjoy 
escaping the heat.” 

“Indeed? Where are we going?” 

“J—— Frankly, I didn’t think to ask her.” 

There was a moment of silence; when 
Mrs. Alcott’s voice came over the wire it was 
shaking: “I refuse to humiliate myself much 
longer, Jesse. For heaven’s sake, do me a 
favor and—get this affair over with!” 

“But when it is over with, what then? 
Begin another ‘affair,’ as you call it? Affairs 
like this aren’t made to order. No, my dear, 
the end comes all too soon; after life there is 
only death. Joy isa fragile, flitting thing, Lois. 
We pursue it, grasp it and lo—it evaporates 
in the heat of our ecstasy. I’m becoming 
philosophical—and patient.” 

“Senile, you mean,” snapped the woman. 

“Um-m! Possibly. So much the more 
reason to be deliberate. Under the circum- 
stances, Lois, I think you’d better jump 
into your car and call on her this afternoon. 
Use all your persuasiveness, your enthusiasm, 
your But why tell you what to do?” 
The listener uttered an unintelligible ex- 
clamation and Hermann chuckled wickedly. 
“You’re a dear girl. I put implicit confidence 
in your tact and, of course, I shall hold you 
responsible if she declines.” 





Pearl Gates was at all times an outspoken 
young person and when Edith told her about 
the invitation which had come to her she 
voiced her disapproval with characteristic 
bluntness: 
I’ll have some dry clothes ready for you.” 

“Dry clothes?” 

“Why, sure! You'll have to swim back. 
Yachts are built for girls who can’t swim. 
Millionaires endow colleges and hospitals and 
the Girl Scouts but you never knew one to 
support a Ladies’ Swimming Club, did you? 
It would ruin the yachting business.” 

“How perfectly absurd! As a matter of fact, 
I’m to be Mrs. Alcott’s guest—one of several.” 

“But it’s Hermann’s boat and if it was going 
to be a Bible-study trip they wouldn’t take 
you. When rich people are behaving pretty, 
they don’t ask show girls along. And this 
Mrs. Whoozis—what is she?” 

Edith confessed with a shrug, “I can’t 
give you her pedigree. She goes everywhere, 
knows everybody. She has been very kind to 
me and she’s an old friend of Mr. Hermann’s.”’ 

“T know this much; I wouldn’t take a cruise 
on the Mayflower—not with just one Pilgrim 
Father.” 

“But I tell you again, there will be others. 
There’s a Major Carthwaite, for one, and his 
wife and niece. Perhaps several more.” 

“All the same J wouldn’t do it. I’ve got a 
good yelling voice, but what’s the use to holler 
help when you’re out of sight of land?” In 
spite of herself Edith laughed, but Pearl went 
on earnestly, “Take this fresh Ike, Van Pelt: 
why does he keep a yacht? So’s to get a lungful 


“Go ahead, if you feel like it. - 
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of ozone and a coat of tan? Not at all! So’s 
to dodge the Mann Act. That’s why.” 

“T didn’t know he had a yacht or that you 
had met him.” 

“Well, Ihave. His best pal is Amy Dupont’s 
new ace—fellow name’ Clark. He and Van 
Pelt love go-to-h parties and Amy dragged 
me in on one. One only! She’s doing well out 
of Clark, by the way. I told her to buy bonds 
with her money but she’s salting it away in 
good, safe, tax-exempt facial massages and 
scalp treatments and glory-to-god under- 
clothes. Her last investment,” the speaker 
snickered, “was a Sealyham terrier that stood 
her just this side of five hundred berries and 
eats liver. Amy’s getting to be an awful miser; 
she won’t buy anything over five hundred 
dollars, unless there’s a sale.” 

“T didn’t like Clark, and Van Pelt is a cad.” 

“That’s just what I’m getting at, dearie! 
They’re all alike. You should hear ’em tell 
about the parties they pull on Ais steamboat. 
That’s where I got wise. Why, they stole 
a bunch of hothouse peaches from New London 
and danced with ’em all the way to New York 
—in pajamas! Clark induced a lot of laughter 
on the trip by dropping the girls’ dresses over- 
board! Say! Id like to see some pranker 
drop my other dress overboard! Take it from 
me, Captain Kidd had nothing on those two, 
except a plank. This Hermann probably 
loves practical jokes just like they do.” 

“Nonsense! In the first place he’s—well, 
he’s old enough to be my father and——” 

Pearl interrupted with a harsh explosion of 
merriment. ‘If he’s a thousand he isn’t as old 
as that gag—or as false. If ever he pulls it on 
you, grab your hatpin and ring for a cop.” 

Edith flushed. Rather stiffly, she said: 
“T’d hate to be as skeptical as you are. It 
must be dreadful to lose faith in all mankind. 
I’d rather keep my faith and be fooled; but 
you—you don’t seem to believe there’s a 
decent man in all New York.” 

“Oh, no! There’s quite a few. Ellis Island 
is full of decent men—all under fourteen.” 

“But nowhere else?” 

“Humph! I never met any.” Pearl pon- 
dered for a moment. “I suppose I’m hard- 
boiled; I’ve been in hot water long enough. 
But to get back to this nature’s nobleman of 
yours, d’you think he’d fall for your voice 
if you had a wart on your nose? Breathe 
deep, kid, it’ll clear your head. Rich old 
men never encourage genius in homely girls, 
and this promise of an ‘audition’ at the New 
Amsterdam——”’ 

“Well? What about that?” 

“D’you know who are the highest class 
millionaires’ pets in New York?” 

_ “No. How should I know?” 

“The girls who have had ‘auditions’ and 
flopped. The corn-fed contraltos, the peachy 
Melbas who are just good enough not to get 
over. That opera thing is a trust and the 
ones on the inside don’t want any outsiders. 
Oh, Rosen put me wise! The lads who profit 
are the sugar papas who ‘arrange the audi- 
tion’; the dodos who pay for the singing lessons. 
‘Don’t cry, dearie. Daddy believes in her. 
Her has a gooder voice than Tetrazzini and 
us will have better luck next time. If her will 
dry her eyes Daddalums will give her a nice 
string of pearls to play with.’ ”’ 

Edith cried out in a choking voice but the 
strident Pearl continued: “I’m telling you 
something, Pollyanna! What makes you think 
Hermann is different from the others? He’s 
been just too sweet and fatherly. Sure! He 
couldn’t be a burning juvenile if he tried. But 





the young ones don’t act like blood relatives. 


Van Pelt doesn’t frame phony ‘auditions’ to 
land his dames. By the way, he’s Hermann’s 
stepson, you know. 

“What?” 

“Sure! Van’s mother has had so many 
trips to the altar that he calls her a commuter. 
She caught him—Hermann—red-handed at 
something—I never heard what it was—so she 
hopped to Paris and got her freedom under the 
French law of self-defense—claimed he couldn’t 
support so many women in the style they had 


become accustomed to. Before the decree had 
time to cool she married a Frog dancing 
teacher, or maybe he was a bull-fighter; any- 
how, she scarcely knew his first name. It 
wasn’t long before she caught him punching 
another flat bell and gave him the air. That 
was her third trip up the aisle but she’s r’aring 
to go again. Now then, I’ve told you all the 
gossip I know about this gray-bearded Bedouin 
of yours and his pals.” 


Natalie Dubose was a woman of poise, both 
mental and physical; experience had made her 
philosophical, and as a consequence she was not 
easily upset; it took a good deal to worry her. 
Nevertheless, she was worried over Norman. 
He was irritable and querulous—something so 
unusual that it awakened the mother’s deep 
concern. The change had made itself manifest 
shortly after his return from his Canadian 
fishing trip; she had noticed it first one time 
when he ran out to spend a week-end with her. 

He had arrived on Friday, full of his usual 
enthusiasm. He had played polo that after- 
noon and had topped off wi ith a salt-water swim. 
They had dined with friends and, later in the 
evening, they had danced at the club, returning 
late. Norman had arranged to play tennis 
the next morning and golf during the afternoon. 
Accordingly his mother had asked some 
friends to drop in for tea. 

He had risen early, had kept his tennis en- 
gagement and had left early to play his golf 
match but he did not return for tea. When 
Mrs. Dubose phoned the club she learned that 
he had cut his game and had gone to town 
about three o’clock. He was back in time for 
dinner, to be sure, but with nothing more than 
a vague excuse that business had called him 
to the city. 

One Wednesday, soon thereafter, Mrs. 
Dubose happened to be in town and she and 
Norman lunched together. He was delighted 
to have her and ordinarily he would have 
urged her to play around with him during the 
afternoon, perhaps to attend a matinée. What 
was her surprise to sense an unmistakable 
annoyance on his part when she did not leave 
promptly. Finally he begged her to excuse 
him, then dashed away. This in spite of the 
fact that he had told her that the day was his 
own! 

In view of the complete frankness that had 
always existed between them, the mother was 
perplexed—she was too philosophical to feel 
offense. Thereafter, she watched him; tact- 
fully she set about learning what it was that 
had come over him. One thing she soon dis- 
covered; that confidence of theirs was not so 
complete as she had supposed: Normans had 
at least one secret chamber of his mind that 
was locked against her. She learned, too, 
that she need never depend upon him for 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoons. 

To a woman of Natalie’s experience this very 
much resembled the signs of a liaison and she 
began to look about her at the people Norman 
knew. Especially at the young married women. 
When this scrutiny yielded nothing Mrs. 
Dubose decided the woman was not of their set 
and then indeed she felt alarm, so one day she 
decided to consult Hewlett, the butler of their 
apartment in town. Hewlett adored Norman; 
they were almost confidants, for the old man 
was really less a butler than a valet to his 
employer’s son. If anybody could be expected 
to know what was going on Hewlett was the 
man. 

One Wednesday afternoon, therefore, Nata- 
lie drove to town, but when she arrived she 
was astonished to learn that Norman was in 
the apartment ahead of her. Hewlett explained 
that he always came home on Wednesday 
afternoons. 

“So? He’s expecting a caller. I won’t in- 
trude,”’ the mother declared. 

But Hewlett shook his head: “No, ma’am! 
No, indeed. It’s the one time he never sees 
anybody. He won’t even answer the phone. 
Every Wednesday and every Saturday he 
studies his radio.” 

“Is—is this where he’s—what he’s been 
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doing?” Mrs. Dubose sat down suddenly. 
“Hewlett, how long has this been going on?” 

“Why, a long time. Ever since he got 
back from his trip. He’s a smart man, ma’am; 
it wouldn’t surprise me if he invented some- 
thing bran’-new in wireless.” 

“T see! He’s—experimenting?”’ 

“Yes’m! And on the verge of a great dis- 
covery, so he says.’ 

Mrs. Dubose smiled queerly. “I supposed, 
of course, he’d made that discovery long ago. 
I think Pll interrupt him.” 

Poor’ Norman!- No wonder he was ashamed 
of himself. Had the boy lost his mind to 
allow a mere voice to get on his nerves? What 
queer streak of sentimentality was this? 

Norman was in consternation at sight of 
his mother; he flushed, stammered, murmured 
something about coming right out. 

“Nothing of the sort. You'll let me right 
in,’ Natalie said. “I want to hear that girl 
sing.”” She pushed past him, removed her hat 
and gloves, then crossed Van Pelt’s sitting- 
room and stared curiously at a mahogany 
radio cabinet. 

“What brings you to town, Nat?” 

“You!” The speaker smiled, fetched a deep 

‘breath of relief. “Norman, I’m a wicked, 
evil-minded, suspicious old woman. I’m 
ashamed of myself and I apologize. I’ve been 
trying to find out what you do with yourself 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
If I weren’t so darned curious I’d go right back 
home now, but—— Let’s fess up and be 
good pals.” 

Van Pelt grinned, looked foolish. ‘Gee, 
Nat, you’rea peach! I feel about ten years old.” 

“Then you're still interested in that voice? 
It’s really serious?” 

“ ‘Serious’? It’s fatal. I don’t know what 
ails me but I’m a sick man. Ever hear of a 
perfectly normal, sane man falling in love 
with a—a mere voice? I never did. I actually 
believe I’m off my nut.” 

“Haven’t you met your Lark yet? I sup- 
posed you’d have her all tamed—maybe in 
a pie—by this time.” 

“No. And ‘it looks as if I’d never meet 
her. She ignores me. That’s probably what 
accounts for it. I tell myself to forget it, the 
whole thing, laugh it off, and I do, for a day or 
so. But it’s worse than the drug habit; it 
grows. Sounds foolish when you talk about 
it but it’s—it’s real. Andit’s awful! She’ll be 
on now in a minute or two.” 

He crossed to the instrument and began to 
tune in. A pair of Hawaiian guitarists were 
on the air; he explained over his shoulder: 
“She follows this number. You'll have to 
stand by. Of course you may not see any- 
thing in her voice but it gets me. I wonder if 
our emotional natures are tuned so that they 
respond to certain peculiar vibrations—certain 
vocal qualities. Fiddles are like that and some- 
times—— Wait! Here she comes!” 
But disappointment was in store for the 

listeners. Following the conclusion of the duet 

there came a stentorian man’s voice announcing 
that the next feature on the program would be 

a fifteen-minute talk by Mrs. Naomi Glass, 

president of the Domestic Science League, 
entitled “Seven Ways to Prepare Sweetbreads.” 

Van Pelt uttered a bleat of dismay, his 
mother laughed. He snatched at a newspaper, 
ran his eye down the ‘“What’s-on-the-Air- 
Today” column, then cried, “Who let her in? 
She’s not on the bill.” 

Out of the amplifier came a female voice 
which began, “My dear friends, in the prepara- 
tion of sweetbreads I have made a number of 
important, nay revolutionary discoveries which 
I feel it my duty to pass on.” 

Mrs. Dubose was robbed of the fruits of 
her sister’s epoch-making discoveries, for 
Norman gave the dials a vicious twist, then 
rushed into his bedroom and called a number 
on the telephone. His mother shook silently, 
From sentiment to sweetbreads. Poor boy! 

Norman returned in a moment to say: 


“She’s: sick! She isn’t going to sing for a 
couple of weeks.” 
“TI had no idea you were so hard hit, 


especially as you haven’t seen her and don’t 
know whether she’s even attractive.”’ 

“I do know. I’ve discovered that she’s 
young and lovely. I—I hired a detective. 
Then I got ashamed of myself and called him 
off. There are some things a fellow can’t do, 
and spying on a nice girl is one.” 

“Then she is nice?”’ 

“Yes. I learned that much.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“T’m going to forget her and forget hard. 
I’m going away for a while.” 

“Good! This isn’t a bit like you. 
—unhealthy. You’re beginning to look a bit 
‘liverish.’ ” 

“Maybe it is my liver; it can’t be my heart. 
Liver—and sweetbreads! I’m through, Nat. 
She’s a nasty little snob, anyhow, or she’d 
have answered my letters. 
game all season. I think I’ll play some of the 
seaside courses. A couple of weeks of golf will 
put me back on my feet.” 


A bad heart, a torpid liver, gall stones, 
bankruptcy—almost any ill, any misfortune— 
can be endured with some degree of resignation, 
but when a man’s iron clubs go back on him it 
is time to drop all else and devote himself to a 
cure. 





It’s | 


I’ve been off my | 


Norman Van Pelt spent a restless week on | 


first one, then another of the Sound courses; 
he took treatment from several pros. Grad- 
ually he began to respond and to hit the ball 
as the Scotch intended golf-balls to be hit and 
with his improvement in form came an im- 
provement in spirits. By the time he had 
arrived at Comfort Harbor, he was less con- 
cerned with singers and voices than with a 
lurking, treacherous slice. 

Comfort Harbor was quite lively, for a 
dozen or more yachts were anchored there, 
and so Van Pelt decided to stay until he had 
overcome this last fault in his game. 

He was out on the practise field early the 
next morning but a girl was ahead of him. 
She was practising short shots and executing 
them very well; her back was to Van Pelt but 
he liked her swing and approved of her figure. 
Soon he forgot all about her and began to 
talk imploringly to his mid-iron. A warm glow 
of satisfaction suffused him when he finally 
waved his boy in. He had the secret now. No 
reason for ever missing a shot with that club. 

The girl, he noted, had shifted to her driver 
and was no longer doing so well. Van Pelt 
could see what the trouble was, readily enough: 
right elbow too close to her side. Too bad! 
She had a lovely figure and nice fair hair. 
No doubt she was pretty. There it went again, 
another pull. He could correct her trouble, 
but so many girls resented advice. Why 
didn’t she turn around so—— Ha! A 
temper! 

Van Pelt grinned, for the girl had topped her 
ball and then sent the club flying afterit. He 
ran out and retrieved the club. She had 
turned to her bag, as if to select another, 
but really to hide her anger. He spoke 
pleasantly: 

“You can’t always get as much distance out 
of a club as you can get out of a ball, but you 
can keep ’em straighter and—— _ Hello!” 
Van Pelt paused in surprise. The girl had 
raised a flushed face; a pair of resentful eyes 


met his. “Why, it’s the terrible-tempered 
Miss Gilbert, as I live! What are you doing 
here?” 


“Tf I knew what it is ’'m doing I wouldn’t 
be here!” Edith exclaimed thickly. 
ping my shoulder, or getting my hands in too 
late, I suppose—I don’t know! That’s the 
worst of this unspeakable game: one never 
knows. Between spells of hating myself I’ve 
been hating you.” 

“Hating me?” She was_ bewitchingly 
pretty in this temper. ‘What for?” 

“For the way you hit your shots.” 

“They did go off well, didn’t they? 
didn’t you say hello?” 

“T thought, under the circumstances, that 
you might not remember me.” 

“Sounds like a dirty dig,”’ he said. 


Why 
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BLIND 


to his chances 






[By WILLIAM R. DurRGIN] 


Don’t YOU make this man’s mistake! If you 
seek a $100 a week pay envelope—yes, or $200 
—don’t learn a fifty-dollar trade! 


* * * 


And don’t pick a line that’s hard work, and 
HARD TO LEARN. It’s just ordinary, 
common sense to choose something that’s in- 
teresting and EASY! A few months will 
makeanyone whocanread and write, adrafts- 
man. I know a man who KNOWS drafting 
—and who will teach YOU. 


ae 


Drafting is FASCINATING work. Some 


| of my friends are learning at home, and I can’t 


DRAG them out evenings. No w ‘onder! One 
of them made $40 on the side last week— 
drafting some plans for a contractor—and 
he began this Chief Draftsman’s course less 
than two months ago! 


* * * 


Good machinists work WHEN WORK IS 
PLENTY. Electrical shops have Waiting 
Lists. I’ve seen “‘automotive experts” wash- 
ing cars! And a beginner in aviation needs 
make only ONE mistake! 


* * * 


But I never heard of a draftsman who was 
ever injured or laid off. Did you? 


* * * 
Take my tip. Drafting is THE field. Every 
barn that’s built, every wheel that turns, calls 


first for DRAFTSMEN. You never see 
work that you don’t se BLUEPRINTS! 


* * * 


If you don’t send for Dobe’s free book about 
drafting—you are BLIND to your oppor- 
tunity—that’s certain! 








CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, DIV. 15-71 
1951 LAWRENCE AVE., CHICAGO 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID your book 
Successful Draftsmanship, and all material needed to 
see how drafting is learned at home, and whether I 
would like it. Include your offer of complete tools at no 
extra cost. 
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Compare the small drawing at the left made by George 
Holman Ray before studying with us and the Cover Design 
at the right which was made recently. Note the wonderful 
improvement brought about by the right kind of training. 

His is an interesting story. When eighteen, he was 
employed as Indian interpreter and storekeeper at Hud- 
son’s Bay one hundred miles beyond the railroad. In 
sunimer his mail was carried in by canoe; in winter by 
dog sledge. 


Perseverance—Then Success 


He says: “‘My cousin sent me a magazine which con- 
tained an advertisement telling about the Federal Course, 
I was fortunate enough to get several foxes in trapping I 
was doing with an old Indian. I used the money to start 
the course. I had absolutely no other art training except 
the Federal lessons. 

“Upon completing the course I got an art job in Win- 
nipeg, then with the St. Paul Dispatch and now I am here 
in Chicago operating a studio of my own. I owe my 
start in illustrating entirely to the Federal Course. I am 
still studying and find Federal text-books and co-opera- 
tion as valuable as ever.’’ 


Get Busy 


Compare your opportunity with the difficulties under 
which Ray worked, consider how much easier you can 
gain success equal to his by studying under Federal tutors, 
sixty leading artists such as Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, 
Fontaine Fox Charles Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and 
many others, 

Five thousand publishers are looking for skilled artists 
at big pay. Step out boldly into the ““ROAD TO BIGGER 
THINGS” like dozens of others have done under Federal 
tutoring. Just write your name, age and ad- 
dress on the margin, mail it to us and we 
will send you a copy of the book free. Do 
it right now while you’re thinking about it. 





103 Federal School Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Original Loose Powder Case 
A dainty extra thin container for your favorite loose 
powder. Use the puff naturally and enough is sifted on 
for the twinkling toilet. The ‘‘Loospact’’ holds plenty 
for two weeks’ use. Nothing complicated. ; 
May be Refilled time after 
ime with 
any kind of powder. Sizes 2” and 2%”. 
Choice of gunmetal with white ring 
border; or  nicke' beautifully 
engraved. Crystal-clear mirror 









der, only $2.1 

THE CELMA CO, 
3002 Detroit Ave., Toledo, O. 
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“And it was meant for one,”’ she answered. 

“Oh, come now! You thought I was drunk 
that night. I wasn’t.” 

“Which makes it all the worse. Thanks 
for the club.” 

“Cross, aren’t you?” 

“Furious. And when I get mad at clubs or 
at people, I stay mad.” 

“T can cure that hook of yours.” 

“What hook?” 

“Don’t you want to be cured?” 

“Not by you.” 

“T was drunk that night. I apologize. Now, 
won’t you let me tell you what’s wrong?” 

“No.” Edith teed up a ball and waggled 
her club. ‘You'll excuse me, won’t you, but— 
I don’t like a gallery. Perhaps I’ll see you 
again.” 

Van Pelt did not budge. ‘‘You’ll hook, 
sure,”’ he said warningly, “if you hold your right 
elbow like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Tt’s too close in, too tight. Let it slip 
around your ribs. You’re all tied up.” 

“T was taught to keep——” 

“Try it my way. Take a practise swing. 
That’s better. Take another. Now hit the 
ball like that.” 

Edith did as she had been told; the ball 
sailed out straight and true. Van Pelt crowed. 

“You’re smart, aren’t you?” the pupil 
said in dark resentment. 

“Not very. It took me two years to learn 
that little trick.” 

“T hate people who know everything. Any- 
how, that shot was an accident.” 

“All right. Try another.” 

Edith did try another. She tried several. 
She confessed finally: “It’s magic! It’s a cure, 
Mr. Van Pelt!” 

“Don’t call me Mister: call me Doc. Any- 
thing else the matter with your game?” 

“Oh, plenty! But nothing that practise 
won’t help.” 

Van Pelt eyed the speaker gravely, then he 
shook his head. “I’ve spent a fortune studying 
this golf disease; I’m a qualified practitioner. 
You don’t look well, Miss Gilbert. You 
look like a person who needs to play about 
eighteen holes—with me.” 

“T don’t know—— I’d like to play but— 
I’ve been dying for a chance to be nasty to 
you.” 

r “What better chance could you want? 
Come on.” 

“‘I—can’t be as horrid as I’d like, on a morn- 
ing like this; and especially after that tip you 
gave me.” 

“You never can tell until you try. I'll 
expect you to be as unpleasant as possible. 
I dare say I ought to give you twelve bisques.”’ 

“My! But you’re conceited.” 

“So everybody assures me. But I figure you 
must be out of practise.”” Together the two 
left the field and went towards the first tee. 
“Let’s see. I asked how you happened to be 
here, didn’t I?” 

“You did. With your eyes protruding. 
But don’t be alarmed, nobody knows me.” 

“Hm-m! Get it out of your system as soon 
as possible. It’ll do you good.” 

“T came up with some friends. The doctor 
told me to stay out in the air every minute. 
They don’t play golf or swim or anything so 
I’m having a glorious time all by myself.” 

“Been sick?” 

“A little throat trouble. I suppose you have 
to bet on your game to get any kick out of it. 
I’m a poor working girl but how much does it 
take to interest a blasé young millionaire?” 

“We might play for ten cents a hole.” 

“Make it a dollar, with five more on the 
match. Remember, it’s a grudge match.” 

Van Pelt shrugged. “All right. I hope it 


| doesn’t break up in a row.” 


Norman decided, during the course of that 


| round, that his liver must be all right again, 
| for he enjoyed himself immensely. 


As they went along, his notion of Edith 
Gilbert changed very considerably and the 


| memory of his behavior on the occasion of their 
| first meeting arose to make him uncomfortable. 


Who was she? Where had she learned to play 
golf? How could a mere cabaret singer afford a 
vacation at Comfort Harbor? By the time 
they had played nine holes he admitted rue- 
fully that she could probably afford to winter 
in Palm Beach if enough people were so foolish 
as to give her twelve bisques. 

He inquired guardedly about her friends but 
learned little except that they were not staying 
at the hotel. From this he inferred that they 
were cottagers. 

They were held up at the short sixteenth. 
It is a hill hole and the view from the tee is 
lovely, for the harbor lies right below and in 
the foreground is the Casino with its bathing 
beach and the gun club. At the latter place 
a squad was trap-shooting, a number of people 
were bathing. 

Van Pelt, with the eye of a yachtsman, 
studied the pleasure craft at anchor, and he 
said: “Hello, yonder’s a boat that looks like 
Jesse Hermann’s Swan.” 

“Tt is,” Edith told him. “She has been 
here for several days.”’ 

“Have you seen Jesse—Mr. Hermann?” 

“Ves.” 

“By the way, did you know that he’s an 
ex-stepfather of mine?” 

Ves, ” 


There was a pause. ‘Some people think it’s 
queer that I go to his house but—he and mother 
parted politely enough, and I’m rather fond 
of him.” 

Edith made no comment. She was staring 
down at the trap-shooters and watching the 
tiny explosions of black as the birds broke. 
She said something about the dissimilarity 
between golf and other sports, as, for instance, 
shooting. Shooting was something one never 
forgot. It was like swimming. 

“Say, how many things do you do?” Van 
Pelt inquired. 

Edith¢urned upon him a bit irritably. “Why 
do I continue to astonish you? You must 
know lots of girls who golf and shoot and swim 
and drive a car and ride a horse and play 
tennis. Did you think I was born in a Broad- 
way café? What a snob you are!” 

“T’m not a snob,” he hotly denied. 

“You know you are. I could prove it in 
five minutes if I cared to. But you needn’t 
be snobbish with me; my family is just as nice 
as yours and my father is terribly rich.” 

“Honestly?” 

“You can look him up. He’s well-known. 
He’s awfully strict, too, and he’d perish if he 
knew I was performing in a restaurant. For 
that matter, he’d object to you—he abhors 
young men with bad habits. I have had the 
same advantages you’ve had and there’s a 
lovely home waiting for me.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake why don’t you go 
back to it?” Van Pelt earnestly inquired. 

“Do you think I should?” Edith turned 
wide, clear eyes upon the speaker; they were 
shadowed now with trouble, with indecision. 
“T’ve followed my own judgment but—I do 
so need advice.” 

“My dear Miss Gilbert, of course you 
should——” 

“There! Didn’t I say I’d prove you’re a 
snob?” The girl laughed scornfully. 

“What have you proved? How?” 

“Nothing. You proved it—by your voice, 
your expression, your sudden respect for that 
magic word ‘money.’ People are all alike! 
Come along, they’ve left the green. I’ll take 
a bisque here, so it’s my honor.” 

Edith made a good shot; Norman’s was bad. 
On their way down the hill he said: “I wonder 
if I am a snob.” 

“Certainly. But it’s not your fault and 
you're a nicer snob than I expected.” 

He made a fine recovery and halved the 
hole. “Am I a nice enough snob for you to 
lunch with?” he asked. 

Edith told him that he was not; that, as a 
matter of fact, she was lunching with her 
friends. Nor could he arrange to see her that 
evening. Her mornings, it seemed, were her 
own but she was not free to dispose of the 
rest of her time. He had to content himself, 
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therefore, with an indefinite appointment for 
golf on the following forenoon. 

That turned out to be the first of several 
meetings, each more interesting to Van Pelt 
than the one before. For one thing he admired 
capable, self-reliant girls with no “foolishness” 
about them and in Edith Gilbert he found 
just such a one; for another he discovered that 
she had a spirit "of sportsmanship as true as his 
own and that phenomenon in itself removed 
her from the category of girls. He was, of 
course, a misogynist—no young man of his 
means and his position could be anything else; 
having been always on the defensive, it was 
quite a tribute to his character—or perhaps 
to the character of his mother—that he felt 
for the pursuing sex a sort of good-natured 
distrust rather than actual contempt. Here, 
however, was a girl wholly indifferent to his 
position and resentful of his millions and one 
who liked him only when he was himself. 

At first he doubted the complete sincerity 
of this pose, but not for long. In place of 
suspicion there sprang up an extraordinary 
sense of security and contentment. Then, 
too, it was flattering to be able to overcome an 
initial prejudice as deep as hers; that was a 
triumph of pure personality. 

One morning they shot clay birds and his 
pride in her skill became overbearing. So, 
too, when they went swimming. There was a 
smart crowd on the beach but no girl was half 
so stunning in her bathing suit or more at home 
in the water than Edith. 

Van Pelt was used to being stared at but 
his companion did not enjoy it. She sug- 
gested that they get out of the crowd and 
accordingly they found a secluded spot and 
spent an hour sunning themselves. 

Two young men, browned to a saddle color, 
were amusing themselves with a swift yacht 
tender and an aquaplane. Van Pelt knew 
them and called them in. After some urging 
he induced Edith to try the sport. 

It turned out to be much easier than it looked 
and soon they were balanced side by side on 
the wide board and skimming over the placid 
surface of the harbor in the wake of the speed- 
ing launch. There is a thrill to aquaplaning, 
and Edith was entranced with it. But when 
Van Pelt suggested that they ride out among 
the yachts she shook her head. 

“Come on,” he urged. “I want to see if 
Jesse Hermann’s aboard.” To the fellows in 
the launch, he shouted: ‘‘Take us out yonder 
past the Swan. I want to show off!” 

Abruptly Edith released her clutch of him 
and upset the board; together they were 
catapulted into the water. The tender slowed 
down, swung back but Edith waved her 
thanks and swam towards the shore. 

“T hate showing off,” she told Van Pelt. 
“And anyhow I’m getting cold.” 

For the first time they lunched together, 
on the Casino balcony which overlooked the 
beach. That delightful lassitude which follows 
a long swim in warm salt water had come over 
them and with it a certain grateful feeling of 
intimacy. In a distant corner a small but 
tuneful orchestra was playing dance music 
and they joined the other couples on the floor. 
But when Van Pelt rose for a second dance 
Edith shook her head. 

“Don’t let’s risk spoiling things,” said she, 
then in answer to his question she told him: 
“These people are beginning to wonder who 
I am. Don’t make it necessary to explain; 
I'd hate to be explained. I know what it’s like, 
for I had to explain you last night.” 

“Me?” 

She nodded. “I got to talking about you 
and mentioned that we were swimming this 
morning. Such a look as I got!” 

“Dirty?” 

“Um-m, no! Incredulous! Pained! I was 
led to understand that you could mean no 
good by me or by any young girl.” 

Van Pelt colored. ‘Say! Who are these 
knocking friends of yours? Anybody I know?” 

“What's the difference? Don’t hold them 
responsible for your evil reputation.” 

“Td like to meet ’em, take ’em to dinner; 


I’d like to show ’em how wrong they are.” 

“That won’t be possible. We’re leaving to- 
morrow, if it’s a nice day.” 

Van Pelt showed his disappointment; he | 
almost sulked. “I never had such a bully | 
week and I hate girls, as a rule. They’re such | 
grafters. But we’ve become real friends, pals.” | 

“Yes. And I wanted awfully to hate you.” | 

“T’d love to go on being friends with you,’ 
he said earnestly. ‘Just friends—you know.” | 

The girl laughed merrily. nie know. You oes 
terribly conceited but: 

“Tm not! [Pm nota ane either.” 

“Tt’s not your fault. It’s your name, your | 
number on Park Avenue, your disgusting 
bank-account. You’ve been run after until 
you’re spoiled; you ought to be taken down a 
peg. You should fall in love with some girl 
and have her scorn you.” 

“T have. I did. I am,” Van Pelt declared 
with his wide, infectious grin. “Fact! I’m 
crazy about a girl who has taken me down— 
several pegs. That’s why I’m up here playing 
golf; to get her out of my system, off my mind. 
And you’ve helped a lot.” 

‘Who is she?” 

“I don’t know. But I'll describe her, if 
you like: she’s nice-looking, in fact quite 
stunning, and rather blond—anyhow not | 
dark. I detest brunettes. She’s young and | 
talented and her mother is an invalid, bed- | 
ridden with asthma or hip disease or something. | 
The kid has to wait on her hand and—er—hip, | 
and her father is a drunkard. He may be} 
dead, for all I know; anyhow, they’re poor and 
every cent goes to pay doctors’ bills and buy 
hot-water bags and such things. The point 
is she’s having a hard time.” 

Edith stared at the speaker in perplexity. | 
“Ts it possible that I kept you out too long | 
in the hot sun?” she asked. - 

“That’s how I picture her. But it’s this | 
way: I’ve never seen her; I’ve only heard her 
sing. I’m in love with her voice.” 

Into the listener’s face there came a curious 
alertness. “What are you trying to tell me?” 

“T heard her sing, over the radio, and 
Flop! She makes me choke up, hurt, want to 
cry. Maybe she isn’t poor at all. She’s a 
marvel and I’d give——” | 

‘What is her name?” 

“Larkin. They call her the Lark. 
listen in on WKL?” 

Edith shook her head. Her lips were 
parted, her eyes were shining. “You’d give—— 
What were you going to say?” 

“T'd—well, I’'d give up golf to meet her. 
But she won’t answer my letters.” 

“What makes you think you’d want to | 
know her? She may be horrid.” The words | 
came breathlessly. 

Van Pelt frowned. “You wouldn’t under- | 
stand: I don’t understand myself, for that | 
matter. It’s her voice. Imagine falling for | 

a voice—but you couldn’t imagine it. Do I | 
plese conceited now?” 

“Of course it’s nothing but a whim on your 
part and you’re merely peeved because she 
ignores you. You don’t really care——” | 

“Don’t I!” 

“Next week you'll have another whim. 
Poor Lark. She’s lucky to escape a broken 
heart. You’d love to satisfy your curiosity, 
then throw her over, leave her to sob out her 
grief on her mother’s breast—hip, I mean.” 

“Women are about as sentimental as wet 
mops,” Van Pelt said, sourly. “She’s been 
nasty to me, but I think I behaved rather 
decently, for a snob. I could have forced an 
acquaintance, found out all I wanted to know 
about her. I hired a detective and——” 

“You did—what?” 

‘Hired a detective, then fired him.” 

“You had her followed?” 

“N-no! He barely had time to get started 
when I got ashamed of myself. All this doesn’t 
mean much but it shows I’m not exactly the 
sort of fellow your friends tried to make you 
believe.” 

Edith nodded. “Nor the sort of fellow I 
took you to be. I had no idea you were such 
a- good sport, Mr. Van Pelt. I’m not at all ' 
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clairvoyant but something tells me you'll 
hear from the Lark when—the time comes. 
Perhaps she’s trying to find out something 
about you.” 


Residents of Hopewell, certain of them, 
agreed that Henry Gilbert had become a 
changed man. The death of his wife—that 
deplorable accident resulting from a defective 
gas-log—had been a terrible shock to him and 
the heartless desertion of his daughter at the 
very time when he most needed the support 
of her love and her sympathy had crushed him 
to the dust. It was not often that he men- 
tioned either subject, the pain was too poign- 
ant, but when they did come up, his voice 
broke, his lids quivered, he waved his hands in 
feeble distress. 

He was very sweet and gentle in speaking of 
Edith. He would explain with a wan, pathetic 
smile that she had gone to New York to 
study voice. With his permission, of course! 
She had inherited her mother’s talent and how 
could he permit his selfish love to stand in‘her 
way? Then he would sigh. 

But he was a wretched liar, and the people 
who knew him best considered it noble and 
unselfish of him to put such a deceitful con- 
struction upon his daughter’s action. Some of 
the women wept, Belle Galloway among the 
others, for they well knew that Edith had been 
a wild, wilful daughter. Gilbert took great 
comfort from this sympathy; it warmed him to 
know that in the eyes of those people who really 
mattered he was a martyr. 

There were other people in Hopewell, of 
course, who did not subscribe to this opinion 
but inasmuch as he seldom came in contact 
with them he was unaware of their views. 
There were times, however, when he awoke 
late at night in the grip of a hideous phantasm 
and heard in his ears the echo of angry voices 
shouting that he had killed his wife: Then in 
the dark he choked with the fumes of gas 
and fought for his breath. Lying there in his 
bed, he would wonder how much Edith had 
let drop among her friends during that fright- 
ful period following the catastrophe. 

The family physician must know the truth. 
And sometimes doctors betray professional 
secrets to each other. Gilbert would feel 
his pores open at thought of this. 

More than all this, Belle Galloway must 
have a pretty clear idea of what had happened, 
for Edith had gone perfectly wild that day 
when he brought the elder woman to call with 
the proposal to install her here as a sort of 
housekeeper and companion for Edith. That 
was what had caused the breach between him 
and his daughter—she had left home the very 
next day. But the things she had said at that 
time! In front of Belle! 

It had been sweet of Belle to attribute those 
shocking accusations to hysteria: and loyal 
of her to seal her lips. It was plain that she 
still believed in him, nevertheless it was un- 
fortunate that she knew the truth. Why, she 
had it in her power to ruin him utterly in the 
community. 

After a night such as this Gilbert almost 
feared to go out on the street. Nor did it 
greatly comfort him to argue that legally no 
guilt could attach to him. 

He wished he could be entirely certain of 
Belle or that he had some way of insuring her 
silence, but—she could hold this secret over 
him as long as she lived. It was an unfortunate 
situation. Meanwhile, there seemed to be 
but one thing to do: to wrap himself in this 
garment of martyrdom until it fitted him, 
until he really believed in his own innocence so 
strongly that nothing could shake it. 

This pose, by the way, was made somewhat 
easier by reason of the fact that he was actually 
quite miserable in his new life. 

Now, in spite of the man’s hollowness, it 
would be an in justice to say that he was totally 
indifferent to Edith’s welfare. He would have 
been honestly glad to assist her and to bring 
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her home, for her salvation concerned him 
deeply. He would have made almost any 
sacrifice to further that salvation. 

The knowledge that she was performing 
in a cabaret had horrified him, and now one 
day came further evidence that she was tread- 
ing the brink of the abyss, if indeed she had not 
already fallen. This evidence arrived in the 
form of a letter from one of her friends, a low 
associate, but one in whom evidently there 
still flickered a spark of decency. The letter 
ran as follows: 


Dear Mr. Gilbert: 

I met your daughter Edith the day she 
arrived in New York and I helped her to 
get a position. We’re good friends and 
she has told me about you. 

I suppose there are two sides to every 
story, but anyhow you’re her father and I 
assume you don’t want to see anything 
happen to her. 

She tells me you’re a rich man, but you 
don’t know how rich some men can get in 
this town, nor the favors they’re willing 
to do for a good-looking girl like Edith. 
I’ve kept an eye on her but I don’t like the 
way things look. When I give her a lot of 
oe advice she thinks I’m a cheap 

nocker. 

There’s a man here named Jesse Her- 
mann. Take your Bradstreet’s and turn 
to the H’s. She’s off on a yachting trip 
with him and some of his friends. Of 
course it’s perfectly respectable, as such 
things go, but no girl can be herself along- 
side of fifty or a hundred million dollars. 
Do a little heavy thinking, Mr. Gilbert. 

Having gone this far, I'll favor you with 
some of my advice: bury the old family 
hatchet and let bygones be ditto. Come 
on over and make up. Give her a good, 
fatherly kiss and take her home. Make it 
snappy, for she still believes in fairies and 
she’s not the kind who will ever learn how 
to go yachting though single. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pearl Gates 


Gilbert had no need to look up Jesse Her- 
mann; the name was quite familiar and it 
filled him with dismay. Edith, the favorite 
of such a man! The father paled; he laid the 
letter down with trembling hand. It was that 
sex quality in her; that very thing about which 
he had warned the mother. No doubt Edith 
had already fallen a victim to Hermann’‘s base 
desires, otherwise she would not have gone 
away with him. At best it was merely a mat- 
ter of time until she was lost. Here was retribu- 
tion! Like mother, like daughter. But—his 
own flesh and blood! Well, Alice had stripped 
off the girl’s armor of ignorance and once 
young people are allowed to open the book of 
knowledge Satan turns its pages for them. 

Jesse Hermann! One of the giants! Henry 
in a panic asked himself what to do and 
after a while he took his problem to Miss 
Galloway. He needed a woman’s advice and 
she was the only one in whom he could confide. 

Miss Galloway read the letter and voiced 
her dismay. This was terrible. What was to 
be done? Did he intend to act upon the sug- 
gestion and bring the strayed lamb home? 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. “I’m not 
sure it would be the right thing todo. Perhaps 
I should ignore her. ‘If thine eye offend 
thee——’ God, in His wisdom, has visited me 
with this affliction; perhaps He will give me 
the strength to bear it.” 

Miss Galloway laid her hand upon his arm. 
“Poor man! You have indeed passed through 
the fiery furnace.” 

“Ves. After what I have endured, to be— 
disgraced! Such things can’t be concealed. 
It is possible that she might not consent to 
return. After all, I have myself to consider 
and—this would ruin me!” 

“True! We must think of that.” Miss 
Galloway’s eyes were glowing. “You infer, 


then, that it has gone—that it is even worse 
than the letter says?” 

The father shrugged. “She is stubborn: she 
has a wicked streak. She might have had 
it in mind to humiliate me. You heard what 
she said that day——” 

“Please! Let’s never refer to that. The 
child was not herself and I’ve forgotten every 
word.” Miss Galloway pondered, her mind 
was working actively. “I appreciate the com- 
pliment you have done me in coming here at 
this time. Will you let me help?” 

In a sudden access of relief and gratitude 
the caller said: “Yes, yes, of course! That’s 
why I’m here. You’re a noble woman, Belle: 
the noblest I ever knew. , Your generosity 
to her, your faith in me——” 

“You must fetch her home, if she’ll come.’ 

“You think so? In spite of any nanibie 
scandal——” 

“Tf there is a scandal it must be concealed. 
Yes, you must bring her home, but not to the 
home she left.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T—hope you won’t misunderstand me. 
And I don’t want to hurt your feelings. But, 
dear Mr. Gilbert, it is not Edith’s fault that 
she has gone wrong. It was her environment, 
her associates, the life she led, the example——”’ 

“T did my best.’ 

“TI know, but your temperaments clashed. 
Now if she could return to an atmosphere of 
love and sympathy and understanding; to a 
calm, well ordered home——” Gilbert’s be- 
wilderment caused the speaker to trip and to 
stammer. “Of course I mustn’t order your 
life. Your love for poor Mrs. Gilbert is a 
sacred thing. But Edith’s future is at stake 

. . Ifshe could return to a blessed sanctuary 
and learn to look back upon her misfortune 
as no more than a hideous dream that had 
ended . . . You are still a young man!” 

There was a pause. “You mean I—ought 
to get married again?” 

Miss Galloway had paled. “She is your 
daughter. You are not a man to shirk his 
duty. Surely no man of your years and your 
position: Y-you must have considered 
remarrying?”’ 

“Why, not—seriously.” 

“Tf she returns to that empty house, to her 
—former associates—especially after what has 
happened i in New York——” 

“T’m too old to marry.” 

“Old?”’ 

“To marry without love is a profanation.” 

“Ts love, so-called, without respect or com- 
panionship, any more sacred than respect, true 
companionship, a community of interests and 
ideals, without love?” 

‘Who would marry an old gray-beard like 
me? 

“Almost any good, high-principled woman 
who knows you.’ 

“Name one.” After a moment Gilbert 
laughed, in a tone pitched a bit higher than 
usual. ‘There, you flatterer! Just to prove 
how absurd you are—would you marry me?” 

“7?” Belle turned a pained, reproachful face 
upon him. “You’re making a jest of it. If I 
had dreamed you’d misconstrue——” 

“You see?”’ 

“You have hurt me, terribly, Mr. Gilbert. 
You know very well I am not the marrying 
kind. Marriage! Men!” There was tragic 
dismay in the look, the tone, and to the hearer 
they signified a virginal purity, a shrinking of 
mind and body, that was quite exciting. Here 
was a woman that any man could admire; 
a woman of great emotional fervor but one 
whose passion was for Christ. A noble crea- 
ture, truly: a nun whose war was ever with 
the flesh. 

Gilbert felt a great ease and security in 
Belle’s presence and although he thanked her 
sincerely for her advice he assured her that, 
for him, marriage was quite out of the question. 
If Edith was to be rescued some other way 
than that would have to be devised 





If anyone had predicted the dramatic outcome of her father’s plan to “rescue” her, Edith would have considered 
it the wildest and most impossible of dreams—as you will see when Rex Beach continues his novel in February 
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We have published an authentic and interesting booklet on Florida which will be sent postpaid for Ten Cents. This 


booklet together with any one section of map below (size, 11 x 17) for Twenty Cents. 


Simply write your name, address 


and map section required, enclose stamps and forward to “Florida Section,” COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, New York. 
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Here winter is softened into a 
northern spring. The world’s finest 
beach—23 miles long, 500 feet wide 
—awaits you. Magnificent auto 
drives. Boating on the famous Hali- 










fax and Tomoka_ Rivers. Widely 
varied fishing. Golf, tennis, roque, 
lawn bowling. Daily concerts. Best 


accommodations. For booklet address: 
208 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
DAYTONA, FLORIDA. Sect. G 
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ST. PETERSBURG REAL ESTATE 
Let wise counsel direct you to investment profits. 
Cc. BUCK TURNER CO., REALTORS 

147 Central Avenue 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We specialize in revenue-paying investments in high- 


grade St. Petersburg business property. Write 
Cc. M. ROSER 
695 Central Avenue. St. Petersburg Sect. F 
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PRINCESS MARTHA 
Open All Year. European-American Plan. A hotel 
of luxury, comfort and seppunianes on Florida’s 
West Coast. Write for Bookl 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA Sect. F 


Are you interested in Florida? 
By all means subscribe for The Hollywood Magazine, the 
all-Florida Geographic, published monthly by THE 
FLORIDA SOCIETY OF AMERICA, The most artis- 


tie magazine in the South. Reliable. Three dollars a 
Address Florida Society, Hollywood. Fla. Sect. J 
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San Jose Tourist Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


18 hole Donald Ross Golf Course and 
Country Club adjoining; situated on 20 
foot bluff sage vie the beautiful St. 
Johns River. Modern throughout. Opens 
on or about January ist, 1926. Rates on 
application. Reservations in advance. 
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Golden 
Florida 


By 
ARTHUR SoMERS ROCHE 





Florida’s settlement and development is 
rapid, but is it forced? Considering that the 
country has been populated for hundreds of 
years, and that Florida contained a city as soon 
as—perhaps before—any other section of the 
country, it seems to me that the boom has not 
been forced. 

Remember that appreciation of Florida has 
been confined, until the last half dozen years, 
to the comparatively few. 

Florida’s climate, in my opinion, is the finest 
in the Union, possibly in the world. Florida’s 
soil, it is maintained, is more fertile than the 
Mississippi delta. Florida’s sky—young people, 
bear me witness—is the most romantic in the 
firmament. Florida’s beaches are unique. 
Florida’s fruit is delicious. 

Can it be said that people are forced to visit 
the most liveable spot on earth for six months 
in the year? Are the hundreds of thousands— 
millions soon—who annually visit Florida, 
forced to spend their vacation in a climate 
where overcoats and snow-shovels are un- 
known? 

+ People visit Florida because they are curious 


about it; they wonder if it can be as delightful | 


as is maintained; they find that it is even love- 


lier than rumor has indicated, and they become | 


Florida boosters. _ 

So the boom, in its essence, is not forced, in- 
deed, it has been delayed thousands of years. 
For it has always been there, green, shim- 
mering, fragrant, romantic, waiting for man to 
come and discover it. 

Artificialities, naturally, creep into the mani- 
festations of the boom. A world, suddenly be- 
come sane, and wishing to avoid the rigors of 
the north, rushes to Florida and the rush seems 
insane. Things, we are told, are not always 
what they seem. Here is a case in point. Man 
can show nothing saner than his desire to escape 
the cold. (Continued on page 186) 
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Greater Palm Sachi 


Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach and West 
Palm Beach), the wonderful resort city, is 
a scene of lively business enterprise. Year 
’round population tripled in five years. Over 
$30,000,000 in new buildings now under 
way. Lake Worth being made into a great 
Aglantic harbor. And the back country 
produces three and four valuable crops a 
year from the same land. 


Write for beautiful booklet in colors. 


Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., West Palm Beach, Florida 
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But is the land worth, we are asked, what is 
charged for it? I am no economist and can’t 
pretend to reply. Is a box of candy worth two 
dollars? Is a seat at the theater worth $4.50? 

Well, one can do without the candy, one can 
forego the performance at the playhouse, but 
can one keep away from Florida? Not if you’ve 
been there and have the price to go again. 

Let alarmists rave; let them produce miles of 
statistics to prove that the land isn’t worth the 
asking price; let them declare, until their 
breath is gone, that there will bea ‘collapse; and 
Still remains-the unalterable fact that when it’s 
winter time “~? here it’s summertime down 
there. 

Do you like swimming, fabing, golf, baseball, 
polo,:racing, or anything else that smacks, as 
literary “folk say, -of- the great out-doors? 
January bathing is better in Florida than ‘July 
bathing in the north. The best salt-water 
game-fishing, excellent golf,—all of these things 
are winter common-places down where cold has 
been sentenced to banishment. 

Ponce de Leon set the fashion when he sought 
the fountain of youth. Man has forever sought 
a mild sweet climate. . Ten hundred bankers 
cannot stem the tide of the ocean with ten 
thousand columns of figures. And. it is an 
ocean that sets its tides and currents toward 
Florida, an ocean of people. This is no tour; 
this is a migration. 

Well, I’ll be down there in December. Look 
me up at Sea Spray Avenue. I'll be the bald 


chap in the bathing suit. 
GUARANTEED 


8: Oo both as to principal and interest. We 


specialize in First Mortgages secured by Miami, Florida 

residence property. Loans made on a basis of not over 
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safe and profitable mortgages to the public to net 8%. 
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201 West Flagler Street Miami, Fleside, 


____ ten to twenty trees per lot. 
Orange Tree Lots— {%..'titn three year old trees 
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hard streets, water system, electric lights, railway station. 
One third cash—balance time. -Sect. H 
DEAN-TYLER COMPANY, Inc., Sarasota, Florida 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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see us about investments. Make our office your head- 
—— Kelley-Parkhurst, Inc., 611 Main St., P. O, 

896, Reference, American Bank & Trust C vey 
Destoae, Florida. 


GREYNOLDS & CLARK, INC. 
General Brokers 
ACREAGE — BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
To-Day’s Market 

West Palm Beach—Florida Sect. J 











Exclusive Coral Gables. 
( a2Sa Loma Rooms single and en 
suite, Golf, riding, 
tennis, swimming. 
Address: Willtam J. Lowe, Managing Director, Coss 
Loma, Coral Gables. Sect. 













First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds on im- 
proved real estate in a well 
developed section of Miami, 
Florida, pay 1% to 2% 
more than in the older, more 
populous parts of the country. 
Take advantage of this high in- 
terest rate with absolute safety. 
For over sineteen years our offi- 
cials have served their clients 
without loss to a single investor. 
Write for Our New Investment Booklet *‘C’’ Sect.J 
DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE CO. 
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The Exquisite Perdita 
(Continued from page 23) 


better than all the champions in the world.” 

“Talent, madam? I scarce believe I possess 
any. Mr. Garrick and your husband are good 
enough to protest that I do, but for myself I 
think I’m but a poor frightened woman com- 
pelled to earn her living in a way perhaps the 
last I should undertake.” 

Mrs. Tickell’s bright eyes considered her 
again. A lovely woman, receptive enough to 
be tutored, capable of high flights in and for a 
moment if her nerves were set a-going with a 
sudden stimulus that set her temperament 
agog. But no Muse incarnate whether of 
tragedy or comedy. Let a great actress—and 
she had seen many—enter a room and she 
dominates it, either by grandeur or humor.or 
the deep vibration of latent power. But this 
lovely creature was frightened, self-distrustful. 
Her beauty was the best thing about her, and 
there Mary Tickell thought Elizabeth sur- 
passed her. 

“But men,” she reflected shrewdly, ‘‘will be 
at her feet. They’ll never even try to resist 
those large eyes so full of: pleading and sensi- 
bility, which seem to say, ‘Be good to me, I 
implore you. Love me and I'll be good to 
you.’ On the whole, therefore, I think Sheri 
has made a catch—if she don’t make a fool of 
herself when she walks on.” A lady of quick 
and unchangeable opinions! 

Refreshments were served in the style 
Sheridan insisted upon, little as he could afford 


| the display, and then Mrs. Sheridan begged for 


a song, unrolling the music which had dropped 
from Perdita’s immense and fashionable lace 
muff. She looked at her hostess beseechingly— 
had they but been alone!—but Mrs. Tickell’s 
sparkling eyes were question-marks. 

‘Madam, I entreat you to sing first and then 
I shall be so possessed with music that I shall 
not hear my own failure,” said Perdita. 

It was so evident she meant it that Elizabeth 
took her seat at once and sang a famous 
Italian bird-song by the little-known composer, 
Marcello. It was an aubade, and the waking 
lark and thrush played their parts. Indeed, it 
might have been written for her or for two 
larks vibrating in the blue, so did her voice 
echo and answer itself with lovely wordless 
trills and shakes and —a rivulets of 
sound thrillingly sweet. rbole itself can- 
not outsoar the singing of f Pheabeth Sheridan. 
Other women have had voices as sweet, others 
have been as beautiful, but there is no record of 
one in whom beauty was music, music beauty, 
and both blended with a heavenly loveliness 
as in her. Her sister, who adored her, also 
listened entranced. 

“She improves daily,” she thought. ‘And 
yet, how pale and slight! I know that man 
tries her to the limit of endurance. This 
player-woman, now—should she be forced to 
receive a woman whose reputation—well, only 
Sheri to answer for it—and some long queer 
story about her husband?” 

Meanwhile the player-woman, with clasped 
hands, was entreating for another song, with 
eyes also that pleaded more eloquently than 
her words. Mrs. Sheridan sang again, and 
with her sister, the voices blending in a 
harmony which should have been immortal, for 
Mary was a singer but little below her sister 
—and then gently insisted upon Perdita’s 
obliging her. 

“And yet, not if it really pains you!’’ she 
said, adding, “Let me play your accompani- 
ment. You won’t be frightened of Mary and 
me.” 

Perdita sang and, resting on that sweet 
kindness, gathered courage and voice as she 
went on. It was so impossible to think of 
rivalry with the two singers that enforced 
humility helped her, and she sang with so much 
charm that when she turned blushing away, 
Elizabeth caught her hand and spoke with such 
true warmth of her pleasure that the pupil’s 
eyes brimmed with quick tears. 

Mrs. Tickell caught her by both hands. 
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“You'll do, ma’am. You'll do! I promise 
not to torment you any more. We'll all be 
tumfy together, and you shall learn the little 
Linley language and be one of us, if so be you’re 
a good girl and play pretty, and I’ll hunt out a 
trio for the three of us to sing—see if I don’t!” 

So between them they cheered the poor 
trembling thing until she had done herself full 
justice in a second song and Mrs. Tickell must 
run off to her man. She threw her arms about 
her sister with her queer—“‘Well, good-by, and 
God bless thee!” and looking up with a sparkle 
at the taller Perdita, swept her cheek with a 
flying kiss. 

“Good-by, ma’am, till I see you again. 
Don’t you have any fear of the public. I’ve 
faced it often enough to tell you it’s a great big 
goose, and if you say ‘Boh!’ to it, ’twill run 
cackling away!” 

“And hissing!” says Perdita. ‘You couldn’t 
have chosen a more striking illustration, 
madam!” 

“Well, now—if it hisses, you go so,” says 
Mrs. Tickell, touching her thumb to her nose 
and spreading out her fingers. ‘And you drop 
a curtsy, so”—she dropped the archest ever 
seen—‘‘and make big eyes at them so’”—she 
raised a pair of eyes brimmed with mischief, as 
if to the gallery—‘“‘and you'll see what happens. 
Lovers, ma’am, lovers, in a trice!’’ 

She broke off short and shot to the door, 
there kissed her hand and pattered off down the 
stair. 

“How lovely!” said Perdita impulsively. 
“And as gay as a spring breeze. Have you any 
more amazing sisters, madam? [I have heard 
of your brothers.” 

Elizabeth dimpled. ‘“‘Yes—Maria and Jane. 
Indeed, you would love Maria’s voice. You 
shall hear it. She is scarcely fourteen but sang 
from the cradle almost. But my Mary is my 
heart’s own sister—the pick of the basket for 
me. She and I are true inseparables—and 
under all her gaiety as wise as any owl. But 
come, my dear madam, let us talk of yourself. 
My husband tells me you have known much 
trouble though so young.” 

Perdita, left alone with Sheridan’s wife, un- 
folded like a rose in that gentle sunshine. She 
found herself revealing the story of her troubles, 
her husband’s vagaries, her hopes and fears. 

“He was in prison for debt, and I followed 
him there. Indeed, indeed, dear Mrs. Sheridan, 
I have tried to do my duty to him—almost 
beyond my strength,” and so forth, the other’s 
face paling as she thought how like her own 
fate might be to this poor girl’s if Chéri per- 
sisted in the mad course of expense which 
tortured her with such fears. 

She sat holding Perdita’s hand while the poor 
thing poured out her tale—all but the amorous 
persecutions she must endure. These she could 
not speak of. How could she degrade herself in 
those pure eyes or bring the soil of the world so 
near this silver-voiced angel? At the end she 
paused, hesitating, then added with courage: 

“But I wish, madam, that I could at all ex- 
press to you my deep gratitude to Mr. Sheridan 
for all his kindness. It has been as generous as 
unexpected—and may I say that not the least 
of it do I count the sitting here today in your 
companionship. I thank you both!” 

She felt and expressed it genuinely. Now she 
knew Elizabeth Sheridan, her mind was made 
up. Not were he twenty times as attractive, 
twenty times 4s necessary to her, should there 
be a look or a word between them that would 
dim the wife’s eyes if seen. Some women have 
the gift to draw out the best in other women, 
and never a woman more than this Elizabeth. 
Whatever Sheridan’s resolution might be, 
Perdita’s was taken when she rose to go, 
clasping the kind hand extended to her. 

“YT wish—I wish I could tell you, madam, 
what this afternoon has meant to me. I have 
had a lesson in singing which reveals beauties 
I never thought possible. But that is the least. 
I don’t disguise from myself that mine is a 
difficult profession in which to be—to be— 
good’’—she said it like a chiid, her lip quivering 
—“but to be with you makes goodness seem as 
natural as the flowers you wear.” 





She lifted the hand she held and would have 
kissed it, but Elizabeth, taking hers, kissed 
her on the cheek. 

“Come again and often, my dear madam,” 
said she. “I don’t doubt that your soul is 
transparent as your face, which reveals all your 
kindly thoughts. And we will sing together 
and this will give you confidence for the public. 
Indeed, these public professions are trying to a 
woman’s delicacy, but honest work sweetens all 
about it, and when ’tis one of the great arts 
such as yours or mine——”’ 

She paused with eloquent eyes, and Perdita, 
uplifted but sighing inwardly, bade her good- 
by with heartfelt thanks. The first silken 
thread of friendship was spun between them. 

She said as much to Sheridan next day when 
they met at the theater and he asked of the 
meeting. He had not yet seen his wife, having 
been out all night at a wine and card party at 
the home of a boon companion. He only knew 
how much it had cost him in money, but his 
eyes, brilliant in the jaded setting of purple 
beneath them, told another and heavier cost. 
Perdita looked at him gravely. 

“T think your wife is an angel, Mr. Sheridan. 
Not because she sings like one, though all the 
world knows that—I never heard or dreamed 
such melody—but that’s not. my meaning. 
Nor yet her sweet beauty. But something 
exceedingly moving and touching which sur- 
rounds her. Had I anything worse than 
frivolities on my conscience, I would not seek 
her company, for all her gentleness.”’ 

He answered, staring at the ground: “I 
know well what you mean. You say very true. 
And I read something else in your voice. You 
marvel I’m not a better man than I am. So 
do I. Yet marriage is a strange business—you 
should know that. At the best the world 
very soon comes between. At the worst ‘~ 

He broke off, cast aside his seriousness, and 
was laughing in a moment. 

“So you liked the singing? Such a mistress 
of flat and sharp, squallante, rumblante and 
quiverante! Didn’t I write that passage while 
she was chirruping like a choir of nightingales 
over my head up-stairs? Well, did you give her 
back crochet for crochet, madam?” 

“T sang for her—with great misgivings, I 
own. She——” 

He broke in again with the same excited 
gaiety: ‘‘Pretty musical little purlings, rose 
and nightingale. And she had a companion 
to applaud, I dare swear!” 

“Indeed, both were very kind, sir,” says 
Perdita, surprised. 

“T expected as much. He should be a con- 
noisseur by this time. You may please your- 
self on his approval.” 

‘He, sir? Mrs. Tickell was Mrs. Sheridan’s 
companion, and if I had not been so occupied 
with Mrs. Sheridan’s beauty and goodness, I 
doubt if I could have plucked up courage to 
sing before her. She had an eye which while 





it is full of laughter, takes the sharpest side- | 
glances ever I saw. I could be afraid of her! | 


Not of your wife.” 

He was mending a pen now, and answered 
with seeming indifference. ‘Oh, it was she, 
was it? Well, you’re in luck if she carries a 
good report to her admirer, Doctor Burney. 
He’s a great grandee where music’s concerned, 


and can give you a shoulder up the ladder of | 


fame as well as any man.” 

“Oh, Isee! You thought ’twas he was there? 
No, Mrs. Tickell. She left early.” 

Sheridan did not contradict her. 

When he went home he had the other side 
of the story from his wife. 

“T think her a charming young woman, her 
candor and modesty most attractive. None of 
the airs of the successful beauty.” 

‘We shall see those in due course when she is 
successful. But what of her singing? There 
I shall get the truth from you. On anything 
else you are too superior to be truthful.” 

There was the hint of a sneer in his voice. 
How it was that she provoked him so often 
into contradiction he could not tell, but there 
were times when he would treat her as he dared 
no other in the world. She colored faintly. 
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This beautifut 


Ladies’ Ring in 
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enlarged illustration 
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latest style Diamond Ring can be 
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“Her singing I think full of promise, her 
voice sweet and strong. She will have all the 
graces that attract the public, and must please 
naturally. She wants constant practise and a 
few suggestions, so I asked her to come here 
and sing when she pleases, and whereas I 
feared she would be hurt, she took it most 
kindly.” 

“And why not? Lessons free gratis for 
nothing from the woman who knows most 
about singing in London? She’s not such a fool 
as to refuse.” 


The great, the awful day drew near for 
Perdita when she was to make her entry on the 
stage, and her terrors were beyond all words. 
In vain Garrick alternately threatened and 
commended her, not knowing whether worm- 
wood or honey would be best medicine for 
her fears. Sheridan grew seriously alarmed. 
There was no flirtation in the air now. He took 
Garrick’s advice in good earnest. 

But none the less he could not distract his 
attention from her. If she had been a greater 
actress she would have won him less, but as it 
was, the charm of her beauty, of her self-dis- 
trust, her tenderness to reproof, her quick, 
agitated sensibility, made her irresistible. He 
could not look at her even in her most distant 
moments without imagining her quivering in 
his arms, all melting smiles and tears and ten- 
der shame, delight set against regret like a 
rainbow on a cloud. 

And then how she was courted! It made her 
value no less in his eyes, be sure. 

The utmost she could earn at the theater, 
why, what a pittance was it compared with the 
princely offers which poured upon her daily. 
She brought them all to him like a sister to a 
brother, only beseeching of him never to name 
them to Mrs. Sheridan lest it be supposed that 
any lightness in herself might have encouraged 
them. He assured her gravely that she could 
rely upon him, knowing very well that his wife 
was the last in the world to whom he would 
break these confidences. He knew very well 
also he was the only man in the world who 
possessed them. 

A strange position for a man, half a lover, if 
no more, to repel the pretenders with all his 
skill, for she would always say, ‘“‘Write me an 
answer, Mr. Sheridan. He deserves a stroke of 
your wit!” and then he would sit down and 
dispatch a refusal so neat, so pointed, that Mrs. 
Robinson acquired not only the reputation of a 
Diana but of a somewhat biting little Muse 
as well, a nymph whose softening eyes and 
amorous lips invited the invitation, and then— 
pouf!—the sun was clouded and there came a 
fall of unexpected and stinging hail. 

For the worst was that in speech and manner 
she could never achieve the cool and gentle 
dignity she admired as an ideal. Like most 
ideals, it sat on a cloud and mocked her, and 
be the gentleman who he might she could not 
control her smiles or those fascinating eye- 
beams even if she would. 

But it might be supposed that all these 
adventures were very likely to fill Drury Lane 
to overflowing on the first night of her appear- 
ance. The pretenders alone might almost have 
answered for that, and rumors were coursing 
about—not unaided by Sheridan, who strongly 
held that sweet are the uses of advertisement— 
of more than one duel fought over the posses- 
sion of a box for the occasion. The Duke of 
Cumberland, brother to the King, would 
represent royalty, accompanied by his im- 
pudently beautiful Duchess. The world knows 
how far he married beneath him, a lady of the 
house of Luttrell by birth, the widow Horton 
by marriage. 

But indeed it was certain the theater would 
be crowded with all the rank and fashion who 
had beheld the lovely Mrs. Robinson in private 
life and now died with curiosity to see what 
place she would take on the boards trodden by 
such famous feet. Curiosity, jealousy, thwarted 
desire, budding hopes—how many passions 
agitated that audience!—all gold and satin and 
embroideries and softly waving plumes. 





She came into the greenroom, pale as ivory 


under her rouge, feeling, as she told Sheridan, 
like Mary Stewart robing for execution, when 
her dressers put upon her the magnificently 
simple dress of pale pink satin judged suitable 
to the Verona beauty, with strings of pearls 
woven in the dark hair which framed her face 
so exquisitely. On the score of beauty Verona 
had no call to complain of her representative— 
Juliet herself could have no sweeter eyes and 
lips to meet her lover, and Perdita displayed all 
a very young girl’s grace in her wistful slender- 
ness and the pleading grace of her movements. 

Sheridan became aware that he had never 
realized how beautiful she truly was. Her 
nineteen years had taught her so little that in 
spite of all the pursuit she did not as yet under- 
stand her power. She could only woo and en- 
treat man, woman, the public, for compassion 
on her efforts to please. Had they been alone 
he would have reassured her—how? 

She came up to him, her eyes distended with 
fear, hands half stretched before her. 

“Mr. Sheridan, I can’t—I can never doit. I 
know myself. I shall faint on the stage. Is 
the understudy here?” 

He took his cue instantly and was bright and 
cold as ice. “Naturally she’s here. But, my 
dear Mrs. Robinson, let me felicitate you on 
the beauty of your appearance. That dress 
will set all the town talking. Impossible that 
you designed it yourself?” 

Perdita revived faintly. 

“T did—indeed I did. I found a woodcut of 
some Venetian lady, square-cut and the lace 
falling back in something of a ruff. But oh, Mr. 
Sheridan, what matter clothes to one who will 
be rightly hissed off the stage? Let me hide my 
disgrace in peace, and send on the understudy!” 

She meant it at the moment, and was in an 
extremity of terror. Had any other man than 
Sheridan been there she might truly have 
thrown up the sponge before the combat, and 
the world never heard her story. But he knew 
many women, and this distressed creature not 
least, to the very marrow. He gave her a chair 
and sent for a glass of wine. 

“What!”’ he said, sadly and reproachfully, 
when she had sipped it. “You to whom I have 
opened my anxieties, fail me? Oh, never! I 
know you better. You know that my all de- 
pends on your success, and sure I can count on 
you. And playing to a house full of lovers, to 
whom every glance, every movement, every 
broken word is more precious than diamonds! 
And with that coarse boor, Cumberland, 
present to see you outsoar him and gain by 
your own genius the splendors he made a bait 
for you! Were I a woman I could imagine no 
greater triumph of contempt than to show him 
your strength and leave him in the mire.” 

She hung on his words with quivering lips. 
He saw he made his mark and continued. 

“Tt was but this afternoon Garrick said to 
me: ‘She has genius and knows it not. Mark 
my words, brought in contact with the public 
it will flash out of her like lightning. My 
career is near over, but I mistake much if this 
is not the most sparkling diamond I have ever 
offered to the town!’ ” 

The diamond flashed in her quick look of joy. 

“He did indeed,”’ replied Sheridan, perjuring 
himself with perfect composure. “And if you 
could fail that great man, so near his end—for 
you have but to look at him to see the sands 
are running out—all I can say is—— But 
failure? No, you do not know the word, much 
less the black, bitter thing. To slink away 
into the darkness conquered and despised!” 

Her face glowed responsive, and as Garrick 


‘ came up, hobbling on his stick, she ran and took 


his hand. ‘Mr. Garrick, do you like how I 
look? Am I your Juliet?” 

He looked her up and down, smiling a little 
through his wrinkles. ‘“You’re Shakespeare’s 
Juliet, which is more to the point. Tf you speak 
as you look, your tutor will be well satisfied.” 

“You shall! You shall!” said she eagerly. 


“Your dear words, which Mr. Sheridan has — 


told me, have nerved me better than wine—of 
which I will drink another glass, if you please. 
Oh, what should I have done without you!” 


She drank the wine eagerly, and hurried off: © 
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to Brereton—a handsome figure of a Romeo in 
his white satin and gold. 

Garrick turned to Sheridan. “What have I 
said?” he questioned dryly. 

“All that was necessary, sir. I took care of 
that!” Sheridan’s grin was answer enough, 
and Garrick hobbled off to his place laughing 
a little) Women, women! How much he 
has seen of them in his long years—how alike 
they were, all—even the greatest. 

Perdita’s courage ebbed again when the 
terrible moment confronted her. Pale and 
tottering, she held desperately on to her 
courage, and emerged, leaning on the Nurse’s 
arm, her heart throbbing as if it would stifle her, 
yet still preserving a kind of composure, for if 
she let it slip by so much as a hair’s-breadth she 
knew ruin awaited her. 

There was a thunder of applause as the 
gracious figure came into sight, slight and 
shrinking. It all but unnerved her. Happily 
Sheridan was at the wing and she caught his 
quiet, confident smile and steadied her fears. 

The first scene had few sentences and gave 
her time for recollection and to accustom her- 
self to the white tiers of faces, and the eyes— 
eyes which her excited fancy saw glittering in 
every direction like stars in midnight in the 
darkened auditorium. She caught the sound 
of her own voice like a stranger’s, faint and 
drowning in a tense and awful silence. 

Fortunate indeed was it that Garrick had 
placed himself where she must see him, for the 
master’s calm instantly caught and _ sub- 
jugated the pupil. Fail before him, he who had 
declared her the most brilliant of all his jewels 
—he who had seen all the genius of the last 
fifty years and more! Blast his hopes after the 
care his failing strength had expended upon 
her! Never! And looking straight at him she 
regained her courage, and her fresh young 
voice rang out clear as crystal, and Sheridan in 
his hiding-place relaxed with a “Thank God!” 
and stood there quaking no more. 

But the world knows her triumph. Indeed, 


she had but to be herself to be Juliet. The part - 


was well chosen. Perhaps it was more a triumph 
of personality than of art, all said and done. 
But it sufficed. 

The victory was won. The applause shook 
the house. With each scene she gained power, 


with each she tasted the most instant of human , 


gratifications that can be founded on any worldly 
object. 

They would scarcely permit het to leave the 
stage. Each man repulsed tried to make in- 
terest for himself in the fury of his applause. 
They threw flowers at her feet—they shouted 
for Juliet each time she tried to glide away. 
The other actors were forgotten, and all cen- 
tered on the slim white figure appealing, as it 
were, to be released from the burden of adora- 
tion, half weeping, half laughing—an April 
beauty of shower and sunshine. 

In the greenroom it was the same. Men of 
fashion had crowded in. They surrounded her 
there also, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
Garrick could get her into a corner. 

“My dear, dear sir—were you satisfied?” 
was all she could say, almost on a sob. “It was 
to you I played. I should have been wrecked 
but for your kind but awful look as I crept on 
the stage. If I have failed in your eyes the 
applause means nothing to me!” 

He was moved beyond his wont. 

“You have done wonders, my child! I say 
deliberately, looking back on a lifetime, that in 
appearance as well as in playing I recall not 
your equal as Juliet. You satisfied eye and 
brain alike.” 

“And heart?” she questioned, eager for more 
and more of that delicious flattery. 

“And heart,” he added. ‘Now go home and 
sleep and be thankful that the ordeal is past 
and the way open before you. Yet think not” 
—here again he became awful—“that all is 
done. Much is yet to learn. Juliet is one 
thing—Rosalind, Statira—ah, in art there are 
many worlds to conquer. Keep therefore the 
docility of a pupil!” 

She promised, and turned eagerly to 
Sheridan, who had been passing from group to 


group, inspiring and collecting their delight. 

“And you?” said eloquent eyes and silent 
tongue. “You?” 

He was not the man to resist that appeal. 
He took Garrick’s place and hemmed her into 
the corner, his own back to the crowd. His 
eyes plundered her beauty—all flushed and 
dewy with pride and joy. She saw it, and a 
deeper rose burned on her bright cheek. 

“You want to know what I feel? Then you 
shall know!” he said, fixing her with that strange 
brilliant glance which magnetized so many 
men and women and drew them where he 
would. “You were Juliet and therefore divine, 
for Shakespeare made the immortal maid for 
man’s wooing and victory, in making that un- 
folded rose; but you were more—you were a wo- 
man to drive men mad with your beauty, tomake 
them forget every obligation of life if only they 
might possess you for one hour and it ¥ 

A clear and peculiarly refined voice inter- 
rupted his rhetoric. “Will you do me the favor, 
Mr. Sheridan, to present me to the lady who 
rules all hearts?” 

It was a handsome young man languid and 
indolent in manner, richly dressed in damask 
velvet with gold embroideries. 

Sheridan by the easiest transition finished his 
sentence for the newcomer to hear. 

“And certainly tonight is destined to bring 
good fortune both to Juliet and tome.’’ Then, 
turning bruskly round—“TI entreat your par- 
don, sir. Did you speak?” 

“Only to introduce myself to the celebrated 
Mr. Sheridan, and ask what all the world is 
asking, sir—the favor of an introduction to the 
queen of hearts. I am Lord Malden.” 

His bow was perfection—and Juliet still in 
her death-dress of white, with the long white 
veil falling like a cloud about her, blushed and 
bloomed at the compliment, opening two large 
dark eyes upon him with beseeching gratitude. 
O radiant world of joy and triumph, peopled by 
such kindly, sympathetic souls! 

Lord Malden was dazzled. It was not only 
Perdita’s loveliness that winged her darts, but 





she had in perfection the manner which seems | 


to conceal a deep, unconfessed interest in the 
happy man distinguished at the moment. It 
was perfectly natural to her, but whether she 
could have controlled it is known only to her- 
self. It was, at the best, dangerous. 

Little was said on that occasion and little 
did she imagine the part he was to play in the 
drama of her future life and alas! in Sheridan’s 
also. He stood chatting easily for a few 
minutes, his hat under his arm, and then gave 
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way gracefully to the rush of another horde of | 
admirers, and withdrew to talk with Sheridan, 


who listened with one eye on Perdita. 


“Excuse me, my Lord,” he said presently. | 


“Mrs. Robinson is worn out with fatigue and 
excitement. We must not risk her health. She 
is all sensibility and needs care and rest. I will 
go and escort her to her chair and then return.” 

Lord Malden bowed but followed, and the 
two of them took her to the door, she leaning 
on Sheridan’s arm, and shut her in safely. She 
leaned out, however, smiling and waving, and 
whether the last glance was for Sheridan or 
Lord Malden, who could tell? The only 
legitimate way was to divide it between them 
openly and each appropriate it privately. 

Lord Malden was as searching as he dared in 
his questions as to her history, Sheridan with 
the most attractive candor baffling him when- 
ever he thought proper. 

“She must be much pursued!”’ his Lordship 
said reflectively, eying the diamond buckle on 
his shoe, but with the twinkle of an eye- 
lash toward his companion. Sheridan agreed 
gravely in a single word, no more. “TI hear of 
her wherever I go as a delicious beauty. At 
White’s, Brooks’—everywhere—the men dis- 
cuss her. Is she—is she strait-laced?—a pretty 
Puritan, sir?” 

When Sheridan drew himself up he was a 
very haughty gentleman indeed, and of a 
distinction which was a match for any grade 
of the peerage. He did this now, and with a 
pride out-topping my Lord Malden’s languid 
elegance. 
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| She shook her head, smiling. 





| quickly dropped it, bowed her to the 
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“T think, my Lord, they must have forgot at 
White’s that Mrs. Robinson is a lady by birth 
and though forced to support herself by appear- 
ing in public, as virtuous as their own wives and 
daughters. Her husband was a school-fellow 
of my own at Harrow. Perhaps your Lordship 
will remind them of the circumstance when next 
they discuss her.”’ 

My Lord bowed gravely, but with a twinkle 
in his blue eye. It was difficult to take either 
an actress or Sheridan’s heroics seriously. He 
made his adieus with congratulations on the 
success of the evening, and went off to Brooks’ 
brimming with jests on the nunnery at Drury 
Lane of which Dick Sheridan proposed to be 
the abbot. 

And next day the news-prints teemed with 
flattering accounts of the new actress, and 
Perdita, who had not closed an eye all night for 
tossing excitement, had the pleasure of finding 
herself on every tongue of taste, rank or fashion 
in London. Mr. Robinson, away for two days 
at some haunt of dissipation, returned so 
stupefied with drink that he could not be made 
to comprehend the triumph, and so heavily in 
debt from a few hours of card-playing that a 
large part of her (supposed) first week’s salary 
must go to pay it off. It was fortunate indeed 
that the real sum was a secret between the 
actress and her young manager. She ran off to 
him almost in tears as early as she dared, to 
entreat that the truth might never escape. 

She was in her simplest dress, a light brown 
lustring with close cuffs, and plain round cap 
with white chip hat, her face as rueful as it had 
been glad the night before—a charming down- 
cast Perdita. He was extremely busy, but 
never too hurried to listen to her griefs, and 
reassured her kindly. 

“‘We will keep our secret, and if you please 
you may abuse me in public for a niggard.” 
“And since you 
are here, there is one. word I wish to say. I 
think we were all a little drunk with success 
last night, Juliet. I know it went to my brain 
like strong drink—of which also I was not en- 
tirely innocent. And so far as I can recollect 
myself I believe I was in the midst of some re- 
marks best forgot for your sake and mine when 
Lord Malden interrupted us, for which I now 
thank him though not at the moment. Shall 
we return a page or two in our history to the 
day when you'so movingly entreated my 
friendship and disclaimed all more ardent 
attachments? I am no Puritan, yet think for 
both our sakes and—and others’—discretion 


may here be the best part of valor. Has this 
your approval?” 
She eagerly assured him it had. ‘Oh, Mr. 


Sheridan, your friendship is my highest aim. 
What I said that day I earnestly repeat. Be 
my friend, I beseech you, and no more.” 

He looked at her a little quizzically. ‘Shall 
we seal the bargain? No—no, I meant not so. 
This way only!” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it lightly, 
door, 
merely adding, “Let us make a forgetting night 
of it,” and resumed his writing. 

An Irishman through and through, a way- 
ward wind blowing sunshine one hour and sleet 
the next. A creature of moods like a woman’s, 
heaven-high with joy and hope one day, hell- 
deep in melancholy later. A man of perhaps 
the most rounded and perfect ability, short of 


| genius by but a hair’s-breadth, that the British 


Isles carry in their record, and lastly a man, 


| from some deep unseen flaw in him, certain to 





soar as near the sun as an eagle and straining 
his wings in the flight, fall very lamentably to 
earth. But in his gay twenties the glitter and 
grief were hid alike in the future. 


It is needless for the elucidation of Perdita’s 
history to describe all her triumphs. She 
brought a breath of refinement to the stage— 
she and her lovely rival, Elizabeth Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby, whose elegance 
of distinction matched Perdita’s. But to 
Perdita’s confidence in her own good taste it 
was left to attack the habit of dressing every 
part absurdly in the fashion of the day. 


Was it a passion for historical exactitude, or 
shall we allow that she knew the trailing 
draperies dear to the artist became her better 
than the vast embellishments of the hoop? 
Who shall say? But when Mrs. Robinson an- 
nounced that she proposed to raise the art of 
the stage by more than her most lovely pres- 
ence, no voice was raised in revolt, and 
Sheridan, sensible of the interest it would 


arouse, watched with delighted interest. 


He sent it flying through the town that Mrs. 
Robinson would play the part of Statira in 
“Alexander the Great” in ‘‘an Oriental habit,” 
and all the gathering of men and women in 
London were in the highest agitation to know 
what she would be at. The house all but over- 
flowed at the doors, and when Statira came on 
in a robe of the true Persian taste in white and 
heavenly blue, no hoop or powder, her little 
feet twinkling shyly in and out in sandals 
richly ornamented and bound on with ribbons, 


- a roar of applause went up which nearly lifted 


the roof at this singular and beautiful novelty 
and left the poor Roxana in her hoop a sorry 
and neglected figure, almost fainting with 
mortification. 

So rising from triumph to triumph her first 
season went by. After anxious conferences 
with Garrick, Sheridan decided that tragedy as 
well as comedy lay in her compass. (“And 
indeed!” says Perdita with handkerchief at 
her eyes, “‘who has known tragedy if not I!’’) 

And here too she met with success. Yet 
those who were the graver judges, and less 
liable to the dazzlements of beauty, preferred 
her in such parts as the gay and ardent Sir 
Harry Revel in “The Miniature Picture.” Mr. 
Garrick was among them. For whatever might 
be said of Perdita’s tragic genius, her limbs 
were undeniable. There the most critical judg- 
ment could find no lapse from perfection, and 
clad in satin breeches and long silk stockings 
the gallant young spark took the town’s ad- 
miration and ardor and carried it off on her 
light froth of gaiety. 

She was the gayer perhaps, and with an 
added touch of recklessness, because her 
domestic affairs grew more and more involved. 
Her baby girl, an engaging little creature of two 
years in the care of her good mother, was her 
only comfort there, for her husband did not 
now trouble to hide his infidelities, and two 


ladies besides himself lived on what he could : 


take or anticipate of Perdita’s salary. As it 
was all legally his, her only hope was in the 
private arrangement she had made with 
Sheridan, and as it was she was so heavily in 
debt on her husband’s account that hungry 
creditors absorbed even her benefits. 

Often her spirits would have flagged hope- 
lessly but for Sheridan’s gay good humor. To 
him she took all her troubles, and pity for the 


girl’s utter need, not yet twenty and strug- . 


gling with such adverse fate, enabled him to 
keep at the level of cheerful sympathy which 
best keyed her up to her work. 

His theatrical affairs were never more 
flourishing, for in the plays he presented that 
season he had not only Perdita’s powerful aid 
but three others only less charming—the 
famous Miss Farren, Miss Walpole, and the 
future Mrs. John Kemble—and not one of his 
beauties was twenty years old. Well might the 
pleasantries concerning the Abbot of Drury 
Lane and the House of Glorious Youth be fast 
and furious at the clubs, and well might 
Sheridan smile superior as he watched his 
thronged houses and reviewed his accounts. 

He was deeply engrossed now also in the most 
famous of his plays, “The School for Scandal,” 
and yet deeply engrossed is scarcely the phrase, 
for he was creating it in brilliant fits and starts 
as he did all else in life, and Garrick’s prolog 
was finished before the piece itself, to the 
heavy scandal and reproach of the young 
author. Elizabeth often threatened to lock 
him into his study, to put Drury Lane out of 
bounds, to deport him to East Burnham, any- 
thing, everything to hasten the birth of that 
rag of audacious brilliance which haunted 


night and day and yet could so easily be 


set aside for any beckoning distraction. 
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Perdita, who was now on friendly terms in 
Great Queen Street and often went there to 
sing and talk with Mrs. Sheridan, arrived one 
afternoon to find Elizabeth almost weep- 
ing with Mrs. Tickell, her charming sister, 
over his instability. The two were in the 
drawing-room. 

“Come in, dear madam,” cries Elizabeth. 
“Your presence was never more agreeable. My 
sister and I have resolved, if Chéri will not 
work, on a deputation from the playhouse 
headed by Mr. Garrick and yourself to assure 
him that neither the prolog shall be spoken nor 
the play played if every single performer has 
not his or her part a fortnight from now. 
Nothing short of this will wring it out of him. 
I thought he was at work last night and hushed 
the whole house for fear of disturbing him, and 
lo! this morning he brings me this.” 

She held up a paper in her fair hand, half 
laughing, half sorrowful, and Mrs. Tickell 
took up the tale. 

“One of my sister’s foreign birds that he 
gave her—the avadavat—died yesterday, and 
will you believe it, madam, he spent the 
precious hours composing an elegy.” 

“But it’s so charming that none but he could 
have done it!’ added Elizabeth. “It has 
Chéri’s touch in every line. Listen, Mrs. 
Robinson!’ She recited in her clear voice: 


“Why trickles the tear from Elizabeth’s 


eye 
Why thus interrupted her elegant chat? 
Ah, bootless that tear and bootless that 
sigh, 
They cannot revive your poor Avadavat. 


“Each bird that is born of an egg has its 
date, 

No power can lengthen its day beyond 
that, 

Then let us submit to the dictates of fate 

And no longer lament the poor Avadavat. 


“Some comfort it is that no violent death 
Assailed it from shooter or birdlime or cat 
But a common disorder——” 


Mrs. Tickell snatched the paper laughing 
from her sister. “I’ve no patience with you, 
Elizabeth! The way you spoil that man and 
praise his nonsense——” 

“But such nonsense!’ cries Elizabeth, 
twinkling. “I declare, ’tis better than anyone 
else’s sense. Isn’t it, Mrs. Robinson? I know 
you’re on my side.” 

“Indeed—where else could I be!’’ protests 
Perdita. “I that think Mr. Sheridan the 
eighth or was it the ninth wonder of the world! 
And so it will own some day.”’ 

“All the same the play doesn’t get on!” says 
gay Mrs. Tickell. ‘Dick owns he is stuck in the 
beginning of the last act and can’t for his life 
see how to introduce Lady Teazle’s perfidy to 
Sir Peter so neatly and wittily as is due to——” 

“The public?” 

“No, madam—the Sheridan wit. I have 
suggested a masked ball and domino, but he 
swears ’tis stale. But who comes here? Lord 
Edward! Lord, howwe rise in society! Promise 
to recognize your sister, Elizabeth, when 
Sheridan has perched his dicky-bird at the 
a of the tree. He swears he will one 

ay.” 


But Mrs. Sheridan did not hear her. A faint 
but most lovely rose had bloomed in her pale 
cheek, and she stood looking at the door for an 
instant, then caught up a sheet of music. 

“Come, Mrs. Robinson, sing, sing! 
duo—our duo. Mary, play!” 

But they were scarcely at the harpsichord 

when Lord Edward entered, flushed a little also, 
to face the three pairs of eyes expectant. One 
pair, however, did not look up—the music en- 
grossed them. 
_ “We can’t talk, we must sing!” she said a 
little feverishly—and then the delightfully 
blended voices broke forth into their gaiety, 
chasing, eluding each other down silver 
Tunnels of melody, flashing into one, darting 
apart, sparkling, outsoaring one another—into 
a vibrating silence and the end. 


Our 


“Enchanting! Inimitable!’ he cried, clap- 
ping his hands. 

Perdita shook her head, laughing. “You 
never, never heard Mrs. Sheridan sing it with 
her sister, my Lord, or you would know how I 
drag it to earth.” 

“Tf I am to believe it could be bettered I 
must hear them and——”’ 

“No, no, no!”’ from Mrs. Tickell. ‘I haven’t 
the heart to sing. We do nothing now but 
weep over Sheridan. He won’t finish his new 
play that he means to call ‘The College for 
Scandal,’ and what we hear is so good that we 
see riches, fame, fortune, all slowly vanishing 
in air. Where is he now, Elizabeth?” 

“He went out for the day with a friend,” 
Elizabeth said with reserve. She sat down and 
drew her tambour frame to her in the shadow 
of the fine lacquered screen given her by Mr. 
Hall on her marriage. Her clear, delicate 
features were like a fine pastel against the 
noble black background. Mrs. Tickell was a 
handsome woman and Perdita an allowed 
beauty, but this one had the unworded charm 
which allied her with every thought winged and 
angelic floating above the noise and soil of 
earth. 

Alas! she was but human, as later events 
were to prove. A winged thing is made for the 
cloud-ways and not to tread the miry paths of 
fashionable life in London. 

As she sat talking with Lord Edward, half 
shaded by the wing of the screen, feet came 
with a quick running up the stair, and Sheridan 
came in all flushed with wine and haste, seeing 
only his sister-in-law and Perdita as they 
stood by the harpsichord. The latter he had 
seen that morning and the former was almost a 
daily dish, so his greeting was unceremonious. 

“Your servant, ladies. Will you tell Eliza- 
beth, for I can’t delay, that——” 

She rose and came round the screen followed 
by Lord Edward, with her little hands flutter- 
ing towards him. 

“Why, Chéri!”’ 

But to her consternation he broke into a loud 
laugh. ‘The screen!” he cried. ‘Good day, 
my Lord, and accept my most romantic thanks. 
Beat my brains how I would, I could get no 
notion for the climax of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle in my fourth act. I have it now. Her 
Ladyship shall be behind the screen, but alone, 
the villain of the piece reading a good book at 
the table. Enter Sir Peter. Talk, talk, and 
then the screen falls. Tableau! The lady is 
discovered—all fright and blushes. ’Tis pretty 
well, I think—don’t you, madam?’’—this last 
to Perdita. 

She clapped her hands. “Excellent, Mr. 
Sheridan. I see the screen fall and the dead 
silence in the house. Oh, I love that silence 
when a shock has gone straight home to every 
heart. If instead of going out you could but sit 
down and write it this minute——” 

Fair Mrs. Tickell seconded her. 

“Oh, Sheridan, get the fourth act done, and 
the fifth will write itself. What engagement 
can you have of the same consequence? 
Elizabeth—command him!” 

Elizabeth had recovered her countenance and 
Lord Edward was calm good humor itself. 

“Could you not stay, Chéri?” she said with 
the smile she always kept for him. 

Sheridan looked her up and down carelessly. 
“Why, no! I have an invitation from my Lord 
Malden to meet the Prince of Wales tonight. 
A poor theater manager can’t afford to neglect 
patrons.” 

There was no more to be said. He was gone 
as quickly as he came. Perdita gathered her 
belongings together and descended with Mrs. 
Tickell, escorted by Lord Edward, discussing 
the play as they went. Sheridan had cast 
Perdita for the part of Maria, the great Mrs. 
Abington being to play Lady Teazle, and pri- 
vately she had a little grudge against the 
choice, thinking herself better suited to the 
fine London lady than the round-faced Mrs. 
Abington. She had said as much to Sheridan 
but he was obdurate. 

“For the London lady, yes—but my Lady 
Teazle is but a country lass aping the London 
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lady; she must smack of the soil under all her 
silks and feathers, and you, I believe, were a 
minx of fashion in your cradle. No, Juliet— 
languish with those large eyes of yours through 
Maria, and set the town aflame. And here let 
me warn you that if the lovers increase at the 
rate they do now you must hire a professional 
letter-writer to keep them off, for what with 
the playhouse and a few other concerns, not to 
mention the new play, your Corydon must dis- 
card the crook that keeps the wolves in order. 
Could you not mitigate the beams of those two 
charming eyes?” 

This delightful flattery did not, however, 
quite assuage her pangs, and already she was 
revolving an indisposition which should assert 
her consequence. Play second fiddle to Mrs. 
Abington? No. 


When Lord Edward had bestowed each lady 
in her chair, he walked slowly along the street, 
considering—a noble figure in his laced fine- 
cloth coat with great cuffs and collar. The 
chivalrous Fitzgerald blood was in every line 
of his aquiline face, where the sensitive lines 
showed a power of suffering fully to be tested 
hereafter. He paused, looked back at the 
house he had left, half turned, went on, turned 
again and walked quickly back and was 
admitted. 

When he reentered the drawing-room, 
Elizabeth was sitting by the screen with her 
two-year-old boy on her knee. She was sing- 
ing him some baby rhyme and the little flushed 
face and tumbled curls on her bosom made a 
picture so sweet that Fitzgerald stopped with a 
kind of delight and awe involuntary that he 
might not disturb it. 

“Forgive me for returning, my dear lady, but 
there is a question I want to ask you in which 
candor appears to me the wisest way. Will you 
hear me?” 

She soothed the child’s little murmurs with 
a hand on his curls and motioned to a chair, but 
Fitzgerald remained standing. Before he be- 
gan, however, he stooped and laid a finger on 
the bright curls and poppy-velvet cheek shin- 


| ing star-like against her white dress. She took 
| the gesture as the guarantee it was. 


“T have thought that Mr. Sheridan—that 


| your husband is not as friendly to my visits as 


at.the beginning of our friendship. Am I right 


| or wrong? What I have to say turns on that.” 


It was a most painful question, for she could 


; not deny that he was right, yet to assent im- 


plied a frame of mind so little in her husband, 
with a distrust so injurious to her, that 
minimize it how she would she must feel it a 
window opened on the possibility of domestic 
unhappiness more likely to grow than not. 
What to answer she could not tell, and in the 
difficulty she took a woman’s way, said nothing 
but looked up at him in a silence that spoke for 
itself. He answered the look and spared her. 

“T see,” he said, and paused. Then slowly: 
“T thought I had hidden my feelings. I have 
tried to, but since he has this instinct I have 
certainly failed. I need make no protestations 
to you, for you know all the facts and that no 
word has passed that he and all the world 
might not hear. Still—I love you. I take no 
shame in owning it, for what can a man do else 
but love the best and sweetest that he knows? 
and for that I cannot reproach myself.” 

She said not a word, still hushing the child, 
and he continued as if thinking aloud. 

“Should I have ceased to see you when I 
knew this? I think not. I had no thought but 
worship, and that your husband, happy in 
possession of your whole heart, could ever sus- 
pect or distrust the beggar who gathered up 
the crumbs did not occur to me, I own. But 
since it is so——” 

Another silence, and now she hung her head 
and could not meet his look. The pity in her 
heart overmastered her, might overflow in 
words easy to misunderstand. 

“So therefore,” he continued quietly, “I 
shall come no more, except on his invitation. If 
you think well to tell him what I have said, do 
so. Tell him that I love his wife with my whole 
heart and soul, with a devotion unchangeable. 


That to see her is to me as near an approach to 
heaven as I am like to realize on earth. But tell 
him also that it has been no playing with 
temptation for me in the usual sense, for the 
only temptation has been to cast aside certain .. 
things that hindered me in—in the way to 
which I am destined.” 

“And that?” she asked, very low. 

“You know, madam, the service of my very 
downtrodden and most miserable country, 
Ireland. There were distractions—you have 
cured me of them. You could not tempt any . 
man to other than fine issues. But your 
brilliant husband—who is an Irishman too— 
has a perfect right to complain, as the world 
now is, if another man kindles his torch at the 
hearth fire that is his. I cannot tell how I my- 
self would take it in his place. The case is 
unusual. And now I will go, and leave it in 
your adored hands to tell him what you will. 
You will understand my absence.” 

She met his look then with what courage she 
could. 

“To lose a friend,” she began; then—“I can’t 
tell him. He has moods. He might under- 
stand. He might not. But I understand. I 
know. I love him with all my heart and soul— 
but indeed I love you too, my friend—my 
friend. You are full of all the beautiful things 
a woman clings to when her heart is lonely. 
And mine is lonely sometimes. Oh, this 
London! I see him drawn more and more into 
the whirlpool—gambling, drinking—such men 
—such fearful men! He has made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Charles Fox—a man of the 
loosest life—but such intellect, such political 
force! Oh, my Lord, my heart is very sore. I 
fear even for the brilliance in my dear, dear 
husband that all the world praises. Everybody 
wants him—he gives of his best to everyone, 
and he is too sensitive, too nerve-strained not 
to be broken. Oh, for East Burnham again, 
and that we had never heard of this wicked, 
wicked town! You have a clear purpose and a 
generous one and your name will be remem- 
bered. His will be a bright star stifled in fog. 
Oh, I am afraid—afraid!” 

The words poured from her in little sobbing 
gushes. It had all been so long pent up. She 
scarcely thought of the man before her. It was 
her husband only that filled her heart, but the 
relief of unburdening it to Fitzgerald was 
exquisite. She knew she could trust him té 
death and beyond, far more truly than she 
could trust her husband, but—that was all. 
She used him, as women do, and dismissed him. 

That too he understood perfectly. Little, 
but it meant much to him. She went on 
passionately. 

“Lord Malden—you heard him say—an idle 
man of fashion, a hunter-down of women—a 
friend of the young Prince of Wales—the last, 
last people for us! Oh, if only you could keep 
him out of it—if you could persuade him——” 

“T am the last to be able to do that,” he said 
sadly—and then the useless folly and cruelty of 
her words rushed over her, and she colored 
hotly. 

“Forgive me. I talk likea mad woman. No, 
we must go our way. Things may be better 
than I think. My kind friend, forget all I said 
—TI am not myself today. Forgive me.’ 

She stretched out her hand to him—the other 
holding her child close against her bosom. The 
tears were brimming down her checks, and it 
cost him a struggle to steel himself to say 
good-by. The fashion of the day permitted him 
to kiss her hand and he did it. With a sudden 
impulse she lifted the child toward him. 

“Kiss him!” she said, as if offering the highest 
gift she could bestow. He took it in the same 
spirit, and kissed the warm velvet of the little 
rosy cheek. Then turned and left her. 


Perdita carried out her intention of with-- 
drawing her rays from “The School for 
Scandal,” with, it must be owned, no diminution, - 
of the glory achieved by that immortal comedy. 
Her opinion that she could have done the . 
character more justice than Mrs. Abington was... 
not general though she had her partisans. « 
There were jealousies at the playhouse that 
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vexed and alarmed her, and the greenroom had 
not the fresh verdure of sympathy and kind- 
ness which she had enjoyed on her first night of 
triumph—others, it seemed, as well as herself 
could hold the public eye and command ap- 
plause even if they had but little of her 


uty. 

For Sheridan, however, the whole aspect of 
the world.was changed by this starry success. 
His wife and her sister had literally stood 
guard upon him till the last line was written, 
and when the first night was safely announced 
they both almost collapsed from sheer fatigue 
and anxiety. 

All the fashion of London crowded the boxes. 
The lovely Duchess of Devonshire, inseparable 
in memory from the great hat and plumes with 
which Gainsborough has crowned her laughing 
beauty, the more lovely Mrs. Crewe, the 
famous Amoret, to whom Sheridan had dedi- 
cated the play with a warmth of praise which 
perplexed his Elizabeth, unconscious that he 
knew the Queen of Fashion intimately enough 
for such commendation, and many lesser but 
brilliant stars, crammed the house to over- 
flowing. The audience was frantic with delight. 

Gold now rained in and the repartees, the 
epigrams were on every modish tongue in 
London. Sheridan’s fortune was made. 

That Elizabeth might have rejoiced in, and 
shedid. It was much to sit in peace untroubled 
by tradesmen raging for their dues, to hear less 
of the anxiety of ‘‘debts of honor” which must 
be met somehow. Yet her sky was not alto- 
gether blue and sunshine. This many- 
faceted success lifted them at once and amaz- 
ingly into a different sphere of society—more 
ambrosial, more flattering to every vanity but 
far more dangerous to her forebodings. 

The beginning had-been an introduction by 
Perdita to the young Dr~hess of Devonshire, 
who had patronized her venture of an elegantly 
bound volume of sentimental verses before she 
took to the stage. The Duchess had received 
her graciously and bestowed a handsome gift in 
return for the volume, and the interest was con- 
tinued after her appearance, and led to a meet- 
ing with Sheridan which promised nothing at 
first but was fanned with a romantic flame of 
friendship by the success of ‘“The School for 
Scandal.” Lord Malden, too, began to be a 
visitor at the house in Great Queen Street, and 
Elizabeth received wafts of the perfume of 
those upper regions where her sister could 
never hope to penetrate, and which had been 
quite beyond her own ambitions. They still 
were, but the torrent was too strong for her. 
Sheridan was dizzy, feverish, half frenzied with 
delight. Popularity, flattery, were a stronger 
drink than his quick Irish nature could stand. 
The inevitable future was upon them. 

But for Perdita also the world was not to 
stand still. Her hour was upon her also. 

After the furore of ‘“The School for Scandal” 
had a little subsided, it was notified to the 
manager of Drury Lane that their Majesties, 
King George and Queen Charlotte, would 
honor the playhouse, and that he would be re- 
quired to submit the names of certain Shake- 
spearian plays for their approval. It was, of 
course, known that his Majesty considered the 
Swan of Avon “sad stuff” on the whole; still, 
Shakespeare is a national institution and must 
occasionally be patronized. There was at 
first a talk of “Macbeth,” but King George’s 
well-known dislike of tragedy led to the sub- 
stitution of “The Winter’s Tale.” Sheridan 
had another reason for pushing this forward. 
A royal wish had been hinted—the appearance 
of the fashionable actress, Mrs. Robinson, and 
in his deliberate judgment the sweet and artless 
Perdita of “The Winter’s Tale” was by far the 
best of her parts. It did not overtask her art. 
She was sweet as the flowers of Warwickshire 
which crowded Shakespeare’s happy eyes as he 
wrote of the delicate darling of the shy woods. 

_So it was determined, and Perdita, not ter- 
Tified as on that first awful but splendid night 
Which made her free of the boards, but still 
tremulous, for royalty is royalty, and little 
short of Heaven condescending to earth, stood, 
teady dressed, her best and beautifullest, as 


- squire’s son. 


Smith, the Leontes of the play, approached her 
with a compliment. 

“Gad, Mrs. Robinson, I never saw you look 
so handsome. The Prince of Wales is here 
— You'll certainly make a conquest of 

im.” 

The Prince! The words struck a chord of 
memory—touching and pleasing. How well did 
she remember that night at the Pantheon, and 
the bright blushing face of the royal lad, and 
his fixed stare and the mutual confusion of their 
young shyness. She smiled a little to herself. 
She had outgrown that innocent shyness now. 

“‘He’s quite a young man now, I suppose, Mr. 
Smith. I saw his Royal Highness once long, 
long ago.” 

“Oh, a very gay young spark, with the most 
charming easy manners in the world, they say 
—sings well, knows his Homer. The agree- 
ablest young man in England if he were only a 
I shouldn’t wonder if he has an 
eye for a pretty face though they do keep him 
up so strict. Ifso, we can promise him pleasure 
tonight, I think. The old house won’t dis- 
grace itself!” 

She laughed pleasantly and went on. Near 
two years—longer than that, a lifetime to her 
feelings, had gone by since she had seen the 
Prince, and as she curtsied to the royal box 
before commencing Perdita, she shot a swift 
and searching glance of curiosity past their 
Majesties to the son of all their hopes and fears. 
He sat, carelessly leaning a little back and sur- 
veying the house, and she dared not do more 
than glimpse him, but what cannot a woman’s 
observation record when she is put to it? 

There was no disappointment. He was as 
perfect a Prince Charming as loyal heart 
could wish, features elegantly clear and dis- 
tinguished, set off by the powdered tied-back 
hair with a formal curl over each ear, a mouth 
shaped for love and laughter, eyes to flash or 
soften at need, a light, extremely well-set 
figure, amply fulfilling the promise of his 
earlier youth. His dress, too, suited him 
magnificently well—a rich blue Genoa velvet, 
splendidly laced with gold embroidery, setting off 
the young fine-colored face and powdered head 
with the last touch of distinction. A sort of 
litany of his great titles ran through her 
romantic head to stamp his royalty. How 
many streams of splendor converged in him! 

No—no—she must think of her part. She 
was but a humble mime performing for the 
amusement of her sovereign lords. Well, they 
should be amused. She exerted herself to the 
utmost and was obliged to do so, for it was 
difficult indeed for an actress to catch the atten- 
tion of the women in the audience from this 
delightful young royal apparition. 

For the Prince, not yet having an establish- 
ment of his own, and most strictly guarded at 
Buckingham House and Kew, very seldom 
graced the theater with his presence, and every 
glass, every eye in the house was far more 
eagerly turned on him than on the stage. 
Difficult to fix. She redoubled her efforts, and 
as Sheridan said after, never did herself greater 
justice. Indeed she was piqued and it gave 
her an energy she sometimes lacked. 

Suddenly she realized that she had held him. 
He was watching her with an absolutely fixed 
absorption. Let who would speak while she 
was on the stage, his eyes pursued her every- 
where, and at last it appeared to her as if all the 
world must observe that the heir to the throne 
could do nothing else but watch every motion of 
the disguised stage princess. It gave just the 
stimulus her playing needed, and when she re- 
tired into the wing opposite the Prince’s box 
to wait for her next cue, she knew that his 
eyes still followed her, and was so flushed and 
sparkling that it seemed as if the very air must 
scintillate about her. 

Lord Malden, who had now succeeded his 
father as Earl of Essex, joined her at once and 
trilled forth a perfect roulade of compliments 
and elegant trifles (“The pink-heeled fop!” as 
Sheridan growled in the background, alluding 
to his Lordship’s pink satin and silver coat and 
heels to match). Perdita, usually not averse 
either from such coats and compliments, could 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed . 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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lend but a divided attention, so conscious. was 
she of the following eyes in the Prince’s box. 
which commanded the corner where she stood’ 
with Lord Essex. She answered at random, 
She turned her charming head to the angle 
whence she could look up without appearing 
to do so. “Yes, he was watching still. He nevey 
turned away. She had succeeded so well that 
it half frightened her. j 
The audience was vehement in its applause: 
when she went on again. Her own efforts and 
the Prince’s evident enthusiasm warmed her 
into fire, and the more so because having an exs 
cellent Florizel to second her, the love sceneg 
were rendered to perfection. And as she stoo¢ 
close beneath the Prince’s box which abutted oj 
the stage, she heard him say: ‘“The_ most 
charming creature I ever saw. A perfect beaut: 
And, good ged, what an actress! I would ne 
have missed this for worlds!’ 4 
As a matter of fact, it was almost too muck 
for her loyal sensibilities, for everyone within 
eye-shot noticed the Prince’s particular atten. 
tion, and she knew very well that she must face 
the greenroom comments and envious com 
gratulations at the least. At the end of the 
play the company formed up for a last bow ar 
curtsy, and the Prince not only bowed one 
but gently inclined his head a second time ang 
obviously in her sole interest. She felt the 
tention and blushed her gratitude. 3 
She did more; she blushed her memories als¢ 
and relighted his, for the look was the arrested, 
fascinated attention of former years. 4 
The pink-heeled fop who had devoted him 
self to her in the intervals became an im 
pertinence in this new uplifting. She listene 
heedlessly with her eyes still on the Ro 


| Family crossing the stage. Her satin cloak 
| furred with ermines was about her now, her 
| face looked out from it like a dark damask rose 


fallen on a snow-bed. The Prince linge 
behind his parents and bowed—with market 
deference. Lord Essex turned to her. 4 
“You caught his eye indeed, Madan 
Perdita,” says he. “I never saw his Ro’ yé 
Highness so charmed before. He has all 
house’s fine taste in beauty, and will some dai 
show the world how he values it as distinctive 
as his uncles Cumberland and Gloucester h 
done before him.” 3 
His Lordship of course alluded to the mag 
riages of these two royal dukes, the Duke 
Gloucester with Miss Maria Walpole, illegit 
imate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole 
widow of the Earl of Waldegrave, and the Duk 
of Cumberland with the gay Mrs. Horton, 
Luttrell, marriages which had occasioned th 
most alarming scandals owing to the indigna 
tion of their Majesties and many others at suet 
painful mésalliances. But the very name 6 
Cumberland chilled Perdita. She had seen hi 
detested face in the box, with his Duche 
and for the moment it had seriously discom 
posed her. Though no reply had ever bee 
made to her insulting billet she knew well 
must have been received and could not unde 
stand why he attended many of her peé 
formances and yet made no sign of ange 
She smiled at my Lord Essex’s allusion, how 
ever, saying, merely: ‘Surely a different m 
ter with the heir to the Crown, my Lord? H 
marriage must be a matter of national concerm 
“And what will the nation ask better than 
see a fine young man dispose himself where fi 
has given his heart? Mark my words, Mf 
Robinson, the Prince of Wales is one who wi 
please himself in his marriage, resent it wh 
will. I who live in almost daily companionsh 
with him have a right to my opinion.” 4 
Words strangely to be proved and disprove 
in the coming years, though Perdita listene 
incredulous. ‘ 


In the London of her day there wer 
temptations for so lovely a creature, 
as Perdita that few women could re= 
sist, even with a watchful Sheridan to 
guard them. Can Perdita resist? Let 
KE. Barrington tell you Next Monthy 











